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To. 


The Right Reverend 


. M 


Lord Biſhop of Bursroi.. 


My 1 8 - 
HAVE taken the liberty to preſent the 8 
following work to your Lordſhip; the 
: fruit of the little leiſure of many years. . 
may put in a diſtant claim to your pro- 
tection, as a kind of appendix to ſome of 
your Lordſhip's s valuable Difertations on the 


FL Prophecies. The mar of /in was never more 


apparent than at the time, when theſe Re- 
| formers lived ; who began to ſtrip him of 
bis diſguiſes; and gave the firſt and faireſt 
1 illuſtration of that prophecy, which your 
| Lordthip has ſo ably explained. 5 
F "thn" 
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n © DED1CATION, 


In whatever light this work may be con- 


ſidered by the public, your Lordſhip, with 
your uſual candour, will accept it as an 


5 ee of the ee with 
: — 


= 1 5 
2 Lor d, 


Your Lorahip 8 


: | Obliges and moſt obedient, _ 


| Humble ſervant, 15 


WILLIAM GILPIN, 


Clean, Peg. 20, 276 5. 
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Houſe of SurRERSTITION. 


=. ! 8 10 N. 


By T Homes Denton, M. A Rector of Abel, i in | 


SURREY. 


* 


152 N. MIN Sleep! 8 al ſoothing hang with feuer ſoft 


Ties down each ſenſe and lulls to ny. reſt; ; 
„e The internal pow'r, creative fancy, oft 


6 NK | Broods o'er her treaſures in the formful breaſt, 


Thus when no longer daily cares engage, 
The buſy mind purſues the darling theme; 
Hence Angels whiſper'd to the ſlumb'ring ſage, ; 
And god's of old inſpir'd the heroe's eam 8 
Howes as I ſlept, theſe images aroſe. EN 


To fancy's eye. and join'd this fairy ſcene compoſe, 


DS 


As, when fair morning 4055 her dewy tears, 


The mountain lifts o'er miſts its lofty head; 


Thus new to ſight a Gothic dome appears, 


With the grey ruſt of rolling years o 'erſpread. 5 


On ſolid baſe of ever-during None, 
7 Which erſt was laid by workmanſhip divine, 


qo: Diſtorted 


N e * R 
. . Wy T Ca 


No object dawns upon his ſtupid eyes, 2 
Nor voice articulate arreſts his ears, 
Save when beneath the moon pale ſpectres riſe, 


! 


Diſtorted fancy*s way-ward freaks are ſnewn, 


To hide with airs groteſque the grand deſign : 


With fragil ſtraw and reeds the front is lind; 
Vain prop of tott'ring age, the ſport of every wind. 


III. 


= In locks unnumbered, like a by cloud, 


Birds of ill omen round the fabric fly, 


Here build their neſts, and nurſe their callow brood, 


And ſcare the timorous ſoul with boading cry. 


Here SurExsTITIox holds her dreary reign, 


And her lip-labour'd oriſons ſhe plies _ 


| In Tongue unknown, when morn bedews the plain, 


Or evening ſkirts with gold the weſtern ſkies; 


| To the dumb ſtock ſhe bends, or ſculptur'd wall, 
| And 1 many a eroſs ſhe makes, and many a bead lets fl 


1 


5 Ne ear * the * a magic pair a” | 


Prompt to deceive, and practic d to confound; 


Here hood-wint Ignorance is ſeen to bie. 


Stretching in darkſome cave along the ground; 


And haunt his ſoul with viſionary fears; 


Or when hoarſe winds incavern'd murmur round, 


And babbling echo wakes, and iterates the found. | 


. 


Where boughs entwining form an artful ſhade, 


Andi in faint glimmerings juſt admit the light, 


EY There Errour fits in borrow'd white array'd, 


And i in Truth's form derives the cranſient Gght 


Her | 


> 3-4 
Her beaming luſtre when fair Truth imparts, 
A thouſand glories wait her opening day 
Thus Errour fain would cheat with mimic'arts 
TH unpractic'd mind and pours a ſpurious ray; 
She cleaves with magic wand the liquid ſkies, 
Bids airy forms appear, and ſcenes fantaſtic riſe. 
vs. 2 
A porter deaf, decrepid, old and blind 
Seits at the gate, and lifts a liberal hoot” 
With wine of wondrous power to lull the wind, 
And check each vig'rous effort of the ſoul : 
9 Whoe'er unwares ſhall ply his thirſty lip, 
And drink in gulps the luſcious liquor down, 
= Shall hapleſs from the cup deluſion ſip, : 
And objects ſee in features not their on; 
TE Each way-worn traveller that hither came, 
K He rd with copious draughts, and N his n name. 
ä 
Within a various race are ſeen to wonne, 
| Props of her age, and pillars of her ſtate, 
Which erſt were nurtur'd by the“ wither'd crone, 
And born to Tyranny, her grieſſy mate: 
The firſt appear'd in pomp of purple pride, 
Wi.ith triple crown erect, and throned high; 
Two golden keys hang dangling by his fide | 
Too lock or ope the portals of the ſcy; 
= ' Crouching and proſtrate there (ah fight unmeet ſ 
The crowns head would bow, and lick ais duſty feet, 


VIII. 


With benden arm . on a back reclin'd 
Faſt lock'd with 1 iron claſps from vulgar eyes; 1 85 
. 2 4 | | 1 Heav'n Ws 


9 Superſtition, 
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Heav'n's gracious gift to light the wand'ring mind, 


Jo lift fall'n man, and guide him to the ckies! 
A man no more, a Gop he would be thought, 
And *mazed mortals blindly muſt obey: _ 
With fleight of hand he lying wonders wrought, 
And near him loathſom heaps of reliques lay: 
Strange legends would he read, and figments dire 


Of Limbus' priſon'd ſhades, and purgatory fire. 


IX. 

There meagre Pennance fat in ſackcloth EY 
And to his breaſt cloſe hugg'd the viper, "Pp ; 
vet oft with brandiſh'd whip would gaul, as mad, 

With voluntary ſtripes his ſhrivel'd skin. 
Counting large heaps of o'erbounding good 
Of ſaints that dy'd within the church's pale, 
With gentler aſpect there Indulgence ſtood, 
And to the ncedy culprit would retail ; 
There too, ſtrange merchandize! he pardons ſold, 
And treaſons would abfolye, and eas Purge with o gol. 


X. 

Wc ſhaven crown in a ſequeſter'd cell, 
In dortour fad a lazy lubbard lay; 

No Work had he, ſave ſome few beads to tell, 
And indoJently inore the hours away. 

No patriot voice awakes his Janguid eye; 

No calls of honour raiſe his As head, 

Impure he deems chaſte Hymen' s holy tie; 
To all life's elegant endearments dead! 

No ſocial hopes hath he, no ſocial fears, 

But e in kthargy de vout the ling 1 years. 


| Gnalking TH 1 in mood * e ire 


Fierce 4 er fecution fits, and with ſt; ong breath 8 
| Wakes. 


{9} 


Wakes into living flame huge heaps of fire, 
And feaſts on murders, maſſacres and death. 
Near him is plac'd Procruſtes“ iron hed 8 

To ſtretch or mangle to a certain ſizes 
To ſee the victims pangs each heart muſt bleed, 

To hear their doleful ſhrieks and Peeing cries ; 
Yet he beholds them with unmoiſtned eye, 


Their writhing Fey his 8 their moans s his melody. 
: . 
A gradual light diffuſing os the gloom, 
And flow approaching with majeſtic pace, 
A lovely maid appears in beauty's bloom, 
With native charms and unaffected grace: 


1 Her hand a clear reflecting mirrour ſhows, 


In which all objects their true features wear, 
| And on her cheek a bluſh indignant glows . 
To ſee the horrid ſorc'ries practis'd there; 
She ſnatch'd the volume from the tyrant's rage 
Unlock d it it's iron e, and opeꝰd the e page: 


XIII. 


5 Marching i in godly row, with ſteady feet, e 
Some reverend worthies followed in her train, 
Wich love of truth whoſe kindred boſoms beat, 
Io free the fettered mind from errors chain. 5 
2 iff the firſt appeared and led the croud, 

And i in his hand a lighted torch he * 5 
To drive the gloom of ſuperſtition's cloud 

And all corruption's mazes to explore. 
Next noble Cobham, on whoſe honoured bw 


” The WE, 8 crown 18 Placed, wreath'd With the laurel bough. 
VVV 
n mild and fem next PRIN: the omar s fires; _ 5 
And iweet-tongu'd Jerome, skilful to ene 


[ 10 J 
And Ziſca, whom fair liberty inſpires, 
Blind chieftain ! waves around his burniſh'd blade. - 
Unwearied paſtor, with unbating zeal, 
Next Chin comes, on ſhepherd's ſtaff rerlin'd: 
He of his much- loved flock each want can feel, 
And feeds the hungry mouth, and famiſh'd mind: 


| 
i Worſter's good t prelate laſt, with artleſs ſmile, 


10 
| | I Surveys each magic fraud, and eyes the flaming pile. 
ll „My name is TxuTn, and you, each holy ſeer, 
1 ll | « Who thus my ſteps with ardent gaze purſue, 
4 | :b6, * Unveil, ſhe ſaid, the ſacred myſteries here, 
il OE « Give the celeſtial boon to public view. 
[ti _ «© 'Tho' blatant Obloguy with leprous j jaws . 
' i . Shall blot your fame, and blaſt the generous deed, 
[} 1 p Vet in revolving years your liberal caule 8 
N || e uy Shall meet in glory” s Court its ample meed, 
\ | | ns; „Jour names, illuſtrious in the faithſul page, 
i" 4e Wü each haſtoric grace ſhall Sine thro? ev y MoS. 
9 & What at cho the tyr rant's bers tene Pow'r 
! 


* „ Exerts in torment all its horrid ſkill; 
1 3 0 05000 TRE premature you mect the fatal hour 


WG co ABS 


hen Ras) 22 
—— 2 2 


| | | «« Scorching in ſiames, or writhing on the wheel; 

i 10 „Jet when the 8 dragon in the deep Abyſs 
5 | „ Shall lye, faſt bound in adamantine chain, | 

N . « Ye with the lamb fhall riſe to ceaſeleſs bliſs, 

| | | % Pirſt-fruits of death, and partners of his reign ; 

4 | „Then ſhall the great ſabbatic reſt repay | 

«.T] he noble 18 ſoll; lained, the : ſufferings of a day. 
- VVV 5 — 

| 1 Benn ARD Gu. PING + by. LATIMER. 


© See Revel. Chap. 20. and the learned and ingenious 
Biſhop of Bx1sTo1,'s Comment upon it, in the 4d V ol. of 
his Diſſertation on the Prophecies, | 


A ry 
— N 


70 THE LORD BISHOP OF EON. 
| . — —— , 


My Lord,-—The liturgy of the church of England, not- 
withstanding its many and great beauties, exhibits upon one 
point so palpable an imperfection that its continuance is 
really amazing in an age of investigation and of reason. 

But how in all things are we the slaves of habit and cus- 
tom; and how singular it is that when an absurdity, however 
gross, has once got possession of the public mind, and been 
sanctioned by the practice of ages, individuals of the highest 
principle and of the best intentions” sometimes strain 
their imaginations for excuses and make use of a weakness 
of argument in its defence of whiſeh, upon any other subject, 
they would be perfectly ashamed ! Suppose, my Lord, that 
an order were now to come. out from the Queen in Coun- 
cil, desiring that the collect for the day might be repeated 
five times in the morning, and three times in the afternoon _ 
service, besides being put into all the offices, whether per- 
formed at the same time with the liturgy or not,—18 it not 
eatly tg be feared that so insane an order would depopu- 
late the churches—that the people would look round upon 


ench other with astonishment, and that not even a single 


country clergyman would be found to ay anything in its de- 
fence ? Would it not justly be observed that the continual 
_ repetition. of solemif sentences and solemn prayers has a 
tendency to diminish their effect upon the mind, until 
they come at length to be as little regarded as the Pater- 
nosters and Ave Marias which accompany the telling of a 
friar's beads ? Would it not justly be remarked that the 


more excellent the prayer the greater must be the mischieft 


and the misfortune of its being repeated with such irrational 
frequeney—ecf that's being converted, by the lower class of 
people more especially, into a sort of charm to prevail by the 
number of repetitions, which ought to be regarded as a 


solemn address to Almighty God for certain temporal and 


spiritual benefits? What shall we say, then, when the 
2 made choice of for this purpose by our church is the _ 
Lord's Prayer! a prayer admirable for private use—admira- 
ble for its comprehensiveness—admirable as a summary to 
be used at the end of the servrice—but for that very reason 
peculiarly unfit to be frequently repeated in the course of a2 
service of itself abundantly comprehensive?ss 
| My Lord, there are certain precepts of Scripture which . 
we all' feel ourselves under some sort of obligation to attend 
to, — Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not covet,” Thou 
shalt not bear false witness,” Xe. How is it, then, that we 
seem to have agreed together so entirely to neglect that other 
and not less positive precept, which says, When ve pray, 
use not vain repetitions;” more especially when we so clearly 
perceive one very powerful reason for the prohibition, viz., 
the ilkeffect of repetitions upon the imperfect constitution 
of man's nature? I am aware it has been said that our Sa- 
viour himself did not act in conformity with this precept 
when, in his agony in the garden, he paged three times to 
his Father, saying the same words.” But F we look at 
the passage from which this quotation is taken we shall find 
that they were not the very same words, but words express- 
ing the same thing. But, supposing they were the very same 
words which our Saviour repeated three times, what were 
those words? Why, little more than an ejaculation, which 
it was natural enough in the agony of his distress to repeat 
frequently, —“ O, my Father, if this cup may not pass away 


from me except I drink it, Thy will be done.” Nothing can = 


be more natural in the midet of distress than the frequent 
repetition. of such a short prayer or ejaculation as this; no- 
thing more unnatural than our repetition of the Lord's 
Prayer -a regular form of prayer containing several petitions, 
inserted at certain intervals in the body of another form 
of itself containing every sort of petition we can think of. 
 _ To bring the matter to a short issue, did our Saviour, my 
Lord, when he commanded us not to use vain repetitions, 
mean anything at all! If it is said that he meant to forbid 
rain repetitions, but that our repetitions of the Lord's prayer 
_ five times in the morning service, and three in the afternoon, 
and three times more if there should happen to be a com- 
munion, a churching, and a christening, is not a vain repe- 
tition, then, I would be allowed to ask, what sort or mode of 
praying is? 8 3 | ; 
I know I may be told that as a clergyman of the established 
church I have no right to find fault with anything which 
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the Prayer*book contains, But what is this but to assert 


made in the liturgy but by the instrumentality of the clergy, 
it is as clear as anything can be that if no clergyman is ever | 


consideration, 


either that the church is infallible, or that it is firmly re- 
solved never to amend any imperfection which, through falli- | 
bility, it may have contracted ? For, as noalterations can be 


to find fault with it, no alterations can take place in it to 
the — of time, however glaring its faults and imperfections 
may be. | 


My Lord, I must again repeat that the defect which I have 


here noticed gives an irrational air to the whole service. It 
offends the common sense of every reflecting man, creates 


dissent more than any other cause, and hinders much of the 
good that might otherwise be derived from our liturgy ; the 


rincipal excellence of which is this, that even if all preach- 
ing were abolighed, no man, whether well-educated or not, 
could long attend the services- of our church without ac- _ 
quiring a most perfect knowledge of all the doctrines of the 
Christian religion. Why, then, in a matter of practice like 


this, should such a stumbling-block be laid in the way of 


those who think themselves bound to comply with the ex- . 
press command of their Saviour, and discern how necessary 


it is that man should pray with the spirit and with the 


understanding also?“ | od 
That the complaint here made of the too frequent'repeti- 
tion of the Lord's Prayer is an old one, is only a further 


argument that it is founded iu reason. No evil, it is clear, 


could arise from its being less frequently repeated; and, apart 


from all other arguments, considering the subject as a mere 


matter of taste, how much more forcibly, how much more 


_ gracefully would it be introduced, if it were said but once, 


and that at the end of the service, summing up all in the 


words which Christ himself has taught us! 


Leaving chese arguments for your Jordship's impartial | 


I have the honour 40 remain, my Lord, 
© A CLERGYMAN OF THE ESTABLISHED | 
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BOUT the think and Büren 
centuries the uſurpations of the church 


pf Rome had ariſen to their greateſt 
"height That amazing ſyſtem of ſpiritual 
tyranny had drawn within its influence, in a 

manner, the whole government of England. 5 
The haughty legate, ſtriding over law, made 
even the miniſters of juſtice tremble at his 
tribunal: parliaments were over- awed; and 


ſovereigns obliged to temporize: while the 


lawleſs eccleſiaſtic, intrenched behind the 


1 authority of councils and decrees, ſet at 
naught the civil power; and opened an aſy- 


5 lum to any, the moſt profligate, diſturbers - 


” ODT 


2 THE LIFE OF 


In the mean time the taxes gathered, 

under various pretences, by the agents of 
the conclave, exceeded, by above two thirds, 
the produce of the royal treaſury: and when 


men conſidered how one claim after another 9 85 


had ariſen, and from lender pretences had : 
taken the forms of legal eſtabliſhme ents, they 
could not but be varied at an evil teeming. 5 


with ſuch ruin; and faw deluſion even 


through the 115905 of ignora nce. The peo- 
ple, in ſpite of ſuperſtition, cried out againſt 
ſuch ſcandalous exactions; and the legills- 

ture: began to think ſeriouſly. of. checking 
theſe enormities by reſolute laws. : 
The rapacity of the court of Rome firſt 
ſet the ſuſpicions of men afloat. The vota- 
_ ries of the church bore with temper to fee 
the extenſion of its power; and its advo- 
cates had always to obtrude upon the people 
the divine ſanctions of its dominion ; and 
could on that topic deſcant plauſibly enough. 

i But when this holy church, the ſacred ob- 
jet of veneration, became immerſed in 

5 temporal things; when it plainly appeared 

to be fully inſtructed! n all the arts of graſp- | 


ing and quande ring, which were found 


among mere human bein 855 its mercenary by 


views | 


JoHN WieLIFF. 4 


views were evident; and ſerious men were 


jed to queſtion opinions, which came ac 


companied by ſuch unwarrantable practice. 


= The firſt perfor of any eminence, who 
eſpouſed the cauſe of religious liberty, was. 


— ohn Wicliff. This reformer was born about 5 


the year 1 324, in the reign e of Edward II. Of 8 


his extraction we have no certain account. ; 


His parents deſigning him for the church, 
#nt him to Wueens-college i in Oxford, then 


5 juſt founded by Robert E aglesfield, conlelldr | 


- WO queen Philippa. But not meeting with 
the advantages for ſtudy in that new- 


5 eſtabliſhed houſe, which he e expected, he re- 


moved to Merton- college; which was then 
eſteemed one of the moſt learned ſocieties a 

in Europe. — 
Nere he applied With rack dne that 
he is ſaid to have gotten by heart the moſt . 

abſtruſe parts of the works of Ariſtotle. The 
logic of that acute philoſopher ſeems chiefly 6 
to have engaged his attention; in which he 


was fo conv erſant, : that he became a moſt 


 fabtile diſputant, and reigned! in the ſchools 
7 without 2 rival. N 


5 ad Thus 


4 THE LIFE OF 
Thus prepared, he began next with divi- 
nity. The divinity of thoſe times correſ- 

ponded with the logic. What was fartheſt 
from common ſenſe had moſt the air of 
learning, and appeared moſt worth a 
ſcholar's purſuit. In that age flouriſhed 
thoſe eminent doctors, who mutually com- 
plimenting each other with ſounding titles, 
the profound, the angelic, and the ſeraphic, 55 
drew upon themſelves the reverence of their 
ovvn times, and the contempt of all poſterity. 


Wicliff's attention Was a while engaged in 


this faſhionable ſtudy; in which he became ; 


0 thorough a proficient, that he was maſter 


55 of all the niceties of that ſtrange jargon, 
955 which 18 commonly called {hoot- divinity. ” 


His good ſenſe, however ſeems to have 
freed him carly from the ſhackles of autho- 
rity and faſhion. He ſaw the folly of that 


„ fipecies of learning, which had taken his at- 
tention; and having been miſled rather than 


bewildered, he diſengaged himſelf without 
much difficulty. 


From this time bo ſeems to have chalked 


out for himſelf a ſimpler path. He took 


the naked text of ſeripture into his hands, 
and became his on annotator. 


The Wri- 
tings 


JOHN WICLIFE. : +« 
tings of the ſchoolmen, he ſoon found, were 
calculated only to make ſectaries; the bible 

alone to make a rational chriſtian. Hence 
he attained that noble freedom of thought, 

which was afterwards ſo conſpicuous in all 
his writings; and among his contemporaries 


was rewarded, after the faſhion of the times, 


with the title of the evangelic doctor. 


To theſe ſtudies he added that of the 


civil and canon law; and i 18 faid alſo to have 5 
been well verſed in the municipal laws of 


5 his country. 


In the mean time his reputation inoreaſed _ 


with his knowledge : and he was reſpected _ 
"on not only as an able ſcholar, but eſteemed 


as a ſerious and pious man; a fincere en- 

quirer after truth; and a ſteady maintainer MT 
of it when Aion. © 
Ihe firſt thing, which drew upon — Mw” 
the public eye, was his defence of the uni- 

verſity againſt the begging: friars. The affair ; 


was this. 
Theſe religious, from the time of their 


5 firſt ſettlement in Oxford, which Was in 


the year 1230, had been very troubleſome 8 
neighbours to the univerſity. They ſet up 


8 diffesent intereſt, aimed at a diſtinct 


A 34 Se Juriſdiction, 
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juriſdiction, fomented feuds between this 
_ ſcholars and their ſuperiors, and in many 
reſpects became ſuch offenſive inmates, that 
the univerſity was obliged to curb their li- 
centiouſneſs by ſevere ſtatutes. This inſo- 
Tent behaviour on one fide, and the oppoſi- 
tion it met with on the other, laid the foun- 
dation of an endleſs quarrel. The friars 
appealed to the pope; the ſcholars to the 
civil power : and ſometimes one party, and 
5 ſometimes the other prevailed. Thus the 
cauſe became general; a and an oppoſition to 
5 the friars was looked upon as the teſt of a 
8 young fellow's affection to the univerſity. 


It happened, while things were in this : 


5 Eration.” that the friars had gotten among f 
| them a notion, of which they were exceed- 
ingly fond; that Chriſt W as a common beg- 


gar; that his diſciples were beggars alio; 


and that beg gging, by their example, Was 
0 of gol oel iti This notion they pro- | 
pagated with great zeal from all the pulpits, 
bcth in Oxtord. and the neighbourhood, t to 
which they had acceſs. 


Wicliff, who had long held thele reli- 


gious in great contempt for the lazineſs of 
their lives, thought he had now found a 


fal 
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fair cbs to expoſe them. He drew 
up therefore, and preſently publiſhed, 4 


treatiſe Agarn/t able beggary; in which he 


firſt ſhewed the difference between the po- 


verty of Chriſt and that of the friars, and 
the obligations which all chriſtians lay un 


der to labour in ſome way for the good of 


= : >. Jociety.-.: He then laſhed the friars with _ 


great acrimony, proving them to be an in- 


famous and uſeleſs ſet of men, wallowing | 
an luxury ; ; and ſo far from being objects of 
charity, that they were a reproach not only 


to religion, but even to human ſociety, _ 


This piece was calculated-for the many, on 
whom it made a great impreſſion. At the 


fame time it increaſed his reputation with _ 
the learned; all men of ſenſe and freedom | 


admiring the work, and applauding the ern 
of the author. 8 

From this time the ern 1 to 

a him as one of her firſt champions; 


and in conſequence of the reputation he had 


gained, he was ſoon afterwards promoted 


5 to the maſterſhip of Baliol- college. 


About this time, archbiſhop Iſlip, founded 8 


5 Canterbury-hall i in Oxford, where he eſta- _ 
bliſhed a warden, and cleven ſcholars. The 


5  warden's 
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| warden's name was Wodehall; who with 
5 three of his ſcholars were monks; the reſt 


were ſecular. The prudent archbiſhop, un- 
willing to irritate either ſide, choſe in this way 


to divide his favours.” Wodehall, though _ 


brought from a diſtant monaſtery, ruſhed 


immediately into the quarrel, which he 


found ſubſiſting at Oxford; and having 
vexed the unhappy ſeculars incorporated | 
with him, by every method in his power, 
he became next a public diſturber; and 
made it his particular employment to raiſe 
and foment animoſities in colleges, and dif- 
putes in the convocation. The archbiſhop, 
| hearing of his behaviour, and finding the _ 
report well-grounded, apologized to the 
univerſity for placing among them ſo trouble- _ 
ſome a man; and immediately ejected both _ 
him, and the three regulars, his aſſociates. 


The primate” 8 next care was to appoint a 


5 proper ſucceſſor; and with this view applied 
to Wicliff, whom he was greatly deſirous 


of placing at the head of his new founda- 

tion. Wicliff, whether through an inclina- 
tion to cultivate the archbiſhop s acquain- 
tance, or to put in order a new-eſtabliſhed | 
: houſe, accepted the > propoſal, and was im- 


 mediately = 
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a distely choſen warden of Canterbury- 
hall. 


But his new dignities ſoon involved him 


in difficulties. He was ſcarce eſtabliſhed in 
it, when the archbiſhop died, and was ſuc- 


15 ceeded by Simon Langham, biſhop of Ely. ; 


This prelate had ſpent his life in a cloyſter, 
1 having been firſt a monk, and afterwards 
aan abbot, The ejected regulars failed net 
to take advantage of ſo favourable an oppor- 
tunity; and made inſtant application to the 
new archbiſhop, expecting every thing from 
a2 man whom they naturally imagined well 


Fas inclined to their order. Their expectations 


were juſtly founded. Langham eſpouſed 
their cauſe. with great readineſs; cee mo 
Wicliff, and the regulars his companions; ; 
and ſequeſtered their revenues. 


80 flagrant a i of injuſtice, raiſed RY 


: general out- cry. If the very act of a 
founder might be thus ſet aſide by a pri- 
vate perſon, how precarious was college- —_ 


4 preſerment ! !” In ſhort, Wicliff was adviſed 


by his friends to appeal to the pope; who 


durſt not, they told him, countenance ſo 
injurious a proceeding. Urban foreſeeing 


a, {ome igen in the affair, prudently ſtep- 5 


e 
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ed behind the curtain, and commiſſioned a 
_ cardinal to examine it. The archbiſhop be- 
ing cited put in his plea; and each ſide 
accuſed and anſwered by turns, protracting 
= bufineſs into great length. 
| While this matter was in agitation, an 


, affair happened, which brought it to a 
was now king of England, had for fome 


deceſſors, from the time of king John, had 
paid to the pope. The pope menaced i in 
bis uſual language: but he had a prince to 
. deal with of too high : a ſpirit to be fo inti- _ 
midated. Edward called parliament, laid 
the affair before them, and defired their 
advice. The parliament without much de- 
bating reſolved, that king John had done an 
illegal thing, and had given up the rights of 
the nation. At the ſame time they adviſed ; 
the king by no means to ſubmit to the pope; 
and promiſed to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt f. 
their power, if the affair ſhould bring on | 
conſequences. ae : 
While the parliament » was thus calling in 
queſtion the pope's authority, the clergy, 
eſpecially the regulars, ſhewed their zeal by 
_ ipeaking. | 


ſpeedy concluſion. Edward the III. who 8 


time withdrawn the tribute, which his pre- 5 
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ſpeaking and writing in his defence. Hie 


undoubted right to his revenue was their 
ſubject; which they proved by a variety of 


arguments, drawn from the divinity, and 


6 adapted to the genius of thoſe times. 
Among others who liſted themſelves in 


tis cauſe, a monk, of more learning, and 
of a more liberal turn of thought than com- 
mon, publiſhed a treatiſe, written in a very 
3 ſpirited and plaufible manner. His argu- 
ments met with many adyocates, and help- 


ed to keep the minds of the people in ſuſ- 


pence. Wicliff, whoſe indignation was raiſ= 
ed at ſeeing ſo bad a cauſe ſo well defended, 
undertook to oppoſe the monk, and did 8 


I ſo maſterly a way, that he was no longer 
conſidered as unanſwerable. 


Soon after W icliff had publiſhed this 1 


book, the ſuit at Rome Was determined 
againſt him: and when men ſaw an effect 
correſponding ſo exactly with a probable 
cauſe, they could not avoid aſſigning that 
: probable cauſe, as a real one. In a word, 
nobody doubted but his oppoſition to the 
pope, at o critical a time, Was the true 
cauſe of his being non- ſuited at Rome. 


Notwith- E 


r 
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Notwithſtanding his diſappointment, 
Wicliff ſtill continued at Oxford; where his 


friends, about this time, procured him a 
benefice. Soon after, the divinity profeſſor” 8 


chair, falling vacant, he took a doctor's de- 


gree, and was elected into it; the univerſity 

paying him this compliment, not only as 

the reward of his merit, but a as a compen- 
ſation for his loſs. 


Wicliff had now Rtvined 1 Cie. : 


| of his hopes. His ſtation afforded him that 
opportunity, which he wanted, of throw= _ 
ing ſome new lights, as he imagined, upon 
religious ſubjects. A long courſe of reaſon- 
ing had now fully convinced him, that the 
Romiſh religion was a ſyſtem of errors. 
I be ſcandalous lives of the monaſtic cleres : 
led him firſt 1 into this train of thinking; and 
5 an inquiry into antiquity had confirmed him 
nin it. But it was a bold undertaking tc to ; 
encounter errors of ſo long a ſtanding 


errors, which had taken fo deep : a root, and 


„ ſpread themſelves ſo wide. The un- 
47 | dertaking at leaſt required the greateſt n 
tion. He reſolved therefore at firſt to go on 
with the e argument, which bs had 


begun 


. BF 
; . . = 
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begun, and continue his attack upon the 


_ monaſtic clergy. 


It was a circumſtance 1 in his Roar: that 


the begging friars were at this time in the 
| higheſt diſcredit at Oxford. The occaſional 


1 oppoſition he had already given them, had 


by no means hurt his reputation; and as he 
really thought the monaſtic clergy, the prin- 


cipal inſtruments of the prevailing corrup- 


tion, he was fully determined not to ſpare 


them. In his public lectures therefore : 
8 repreſented them as a ſet of men, who pro- 
feſſed indeed to live under the rule of holy 
ſaints, but had now ſo far degenerated from 
their firſt inſtitution, that they were become 
a ſcandal to their founders. Men might _ 
well cry out, he ſaid, againſt the decay " 
religion; but he cond ſhew them from 
' whence this decay proceeded, While the 
preachers of religion never inculcated reli- 
gious duties, but entertained the people with 
ijclle ſtories, and lying miracles; while they | 
never inforced the neceſſity of à good life 
but taught their hearers to put their truſt i „„ 
a bit of ſealed parchment, and the prayers 
+-0f hypocrites, it was impoſſible, he ſaid, but 
= religion. mult. decay. Such treacherous 


; friends 
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friends did more hurt than open enemies, —= 
But a regard for religion, he added, was 
not to be expected from them : they had 
nothing in view but the advancement of 
their order. In every age they had made it 
their practice to invent, and multiply ſuch 
new opinions and doctrines as ſuited their 
avaritious views : nay they had, in a manner, 


ſet aſide chriſtianity, by binding men with 


weir traditions in preference to the rule of 


Chriſt, who, it might well be 8 88 
left nothing uſeful out of his ſcheme. : 
In fuch language did Wicliff inveigh 


Th againſt the monaſtic clergy; and opened the 


eyes of men to a variety of abuſes, whick _ 


were before hidden in the darkneſs of f ſuper- 
ſtition. 


He had not however: yet av owedlyqueſti- 


oned any doctrine of the church. All he 


had hitherto attempted was to looſen the pre- 


judices of the vulgar. His ſucceſs in this 
wo warranted 2 a further pra, reſs; and he began 


next to think of atte ung tome of the fun- 

damentals of pop ry... 5 
In this defi, he ſtill proceeded with his i 
uſual cantion. At firſt he thought it ſuffi- 

cient to lead his adverfarics i into 81851 and 

| - metaphyſical 
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metaphyſical diſputations; accuſtoming them 
to hear novelties, and to bear contradiction. 
Nothing paſſed in the ſchools but learned 
arguments on the form of things, on the 
increaſe of time, on ſpace, ſubſtance, and 
identity. In theſe diſputations he artfully 25 


15 intermixed, and puſhed as far as he durſt, new 


opinions in divinity; ſounding, as it were, the 
minds of his hearers. At length, finding 
he had a great party in the ſchools, and that 
he was liſtened to with attention, he ven- 


tured to be more explicit, and by e 5 


8 opened himſelf at large. 


He began by invalidating all the writings 8 


15 of the fathers after the tenth century. M 1 


„that time he ſaid an age of darkneſs and 5 


error commenced ; and the honeſt enquirer 


atter truth could never ſatisfy himſelf among 
the opinions and doctrines, which then took > 


their birth. 


The ſpeculative corruptions, Ho hi 4 : 


crept into religion were the firſt ſubject of 


his enquiry. Many of theſe he traced out, 


from their earlieſt origin; and with great 


accuracy and acuteneſs iner ed the progreſs = 
they had made, as they deſcended through _ 


the ages of ſuperſtition. He attacked next 
— - 55 the 
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the uſurpations of the court of Rome: 
On this ſubje& he was very copious: it 
was his favourite topic; and ſeldom failed, 

however cooly he might begin, to give him 
warmth and ſpirit as he proceeded. On 

| theſe, and many other ſubjects of the ſame 
kind, he inſiſted. with great freedom, and a 
ſtrength of reaſoning far ſuperior t to the 
learning of thoſe times. 


This ſpirited attack upon the hk of 


Kewe hath been attributed by his enemies 
"0 motives of reſentment. His deprivation, | 
it is (aid, was the unlucky cauſe of all this 

heat and bitterneſs. And indeed his con- ; 
- duct, in this inſtance, Hath unqueſtionably 
the appearance of being influenced by his 


3 paſſions. — But the candid of all parties wil! 
be very cautious in aſſigning motives; and 


the friends of Wicliff may with truth re- 
monſtrate, that he began his attack upon 
the church of Rome, before he had been 
injured by the pope. They may add to, 
that he never before had ſo proper an occa- 
ſion to queſtion Papen the erroneous 


tenets of religion. : 
From whatever motives however this 


ſpirited attack proceeded, we are not ſur- 


18 
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priſed to find a violent clamour raiſed againſt 
him by the romiſh clergy. The archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, taking the lead, reſolved to 
_ proſecute him with the utmoſt vigour. But 


| hereſy was a new crime. The church had 


flept i in its errors through ſo many ages, that 


it was unprepared for an attack. Records 
however were ſearched, and precedents ex- 
aminedz; till, with ſome difficulty, at og 
Wicliff was ee and hlenced. | | 


5 Edward the Third after a glorious and a ac- 
= tive reign, was, at this time, too much im- 


paired both in body and mind, to bear the _ 


fatigues of government. The whole admi- 


nꝛiſtration of affairs was in the hands of his 


ſeon the duke of Lancaſter, commonly known 
5 by. the name of John of Ghent. e 
Ik) his prince had a ſpirit anſwerable to his e 
dirth, and preſerved the forms of royalty _ 
as much as any monarch of his time. He 


had violent paſſions, of which his enemies 


and friends were equally ſenfible. In reli- 
Sion he had free notions; and whether his 5 
| creed gave offence to the popiſh clergy; 

. whether he had made ſome efforts to curb 2 
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the exorbitance of their power, it is certain 
they were vehemently incenſed againſt him; 
and ſome of * the leading churchmen, it 
is ſaid, had uſed very baſe arts to blacken his 
character. With equal fire the duke retort- 
cd their ill- treatment; and having long de- 
ſpiſed them, and being now ſo exceedingly 
provoked, he conceived a ſetiled. prejudice | 
C againſt the whole order; 3 and endeavoured 


by all the means in his power to bring them 
into the ſame contempt with others, N 


7 which he held them himſelf. 


5 This quarrel between the Duke of 15 ; 
[2 caſter and the clergy, was the occaſion of 5, 


introducing Wicliff into public life; and 


this introduction afforded him afterwards an 
5 opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf fill more 
in the great cauſe of religious liberty. The 
duke, it ſeems, had heard with pleaſure, of 
the attack he had made upon the church of 
Rome; and had waited the conſequences of 


it with e attention; and when he now _ 


found, 5 


* This 18 particularly charged w upon William of W a : 
| Biſhop of Wincheſter; but a late very accurate and inge- 


nious writer hath ſullic ently exculpated him on this head, 
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found, that Wicliff was likely to be ne 
ſufferer, he interpoſed, reſcued him out of 
the hands of his enemies, who were perſu- 
ing their advantage, and brought him to 
court; where, through a paſſionate vibration 
of temper he took him haſtily into confi- 95 85 
dence, and treated him with A kindneſs 


proportioned to the enmity which he bore 


the clergy. 


* £ 


The oppreſſions of the Court of Romev were, 
at this time, ſeverely felt in England. Many 


5 things were complained of; but nothing 


more than the ſtate of church- -preferments ; j 
almoſt all of which, and even rectories, and 
vicarages of any value, 1 in whomſoever origi- 


nally veſted, were now through one fiction 15 


Or another, claimed by the pope. With 3 


0 theſe he penſioned his friends and favourite 


moſt of whom, being foreigners, reſided 
abroad; and left their benefices] in the hands | 
of ill-paid, and negligent curates. By theſe : 
means religion decayed; the country was 
drained of money; and, what was looked f 
upon as moſt ve; tatious, 2 body of inſolent 
tythe- gatherers were ſet over the people, 
who had their own fortunes to make out of 
the ſurplus of their exactions. 
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Theſe bardſhips,notwithſtanding the blind 
obedience paid at that time to the ſee of 
Rome, created great unquietneſs. The na- 
tion ſaw itſelf wronged; and parliamentary 
petitions, in very warm language, were pre- 
ferred to the conclave: but to little purpoſe; ; 


the pope lending a very negligent ear to any _- 


motion which ſo nearly affected his re- 
venue. 


The duke of Lancaſter, however, at this 
time, though the nation had now complain- 

ed in vain during more than zo years, was 
determined, if poſdle to obtain redreſs. 
And, in the : firſt place, to open the eyes of 
the people 1 in the moſt effectual manner, he . 
8 obliged the biſhops toſendin liſts of the num 
ber and value of ſuc h preferments, as were in 
the hands of forei: gners. From theſe lifts it 
appeared what immenſe ſums, in that one 
Way were con veyed every year out of the 
kingdom. 

The next tiep taken was to ſend an em- 
baſty to the pope to treat of the liberties of 
"the church of England; at the head of which 
embaff ity were the Biſhop of Bangor, and Dr. 
Wichff, They were met at Bruges, on the 
Part of R586. by the biſhops of Pampelone 


and 
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and Semigaglia, and the provoſt of Valenza. 


Theſe agents, practiſed in the policy of their 
court, ſpun out the negotiation with great 
dexterity ; ; ſome hiſtorians. mention the _ 
cContinuance of it during two years. The 
romiſn ambaſſadors however, finding them- = 
| ſelves hard preſſed by their antagoniſts; nd 
| prudently conſidering, that it would be 
| eafier to evade a treaty when made, than i ä 
the preſent circumſtances not to make one, 


determined at laſt to bring matters to a con- 


. cluſion. Accordingly it Was agreed, that 
the pope ſhould no longer diſpoſe of any be- 5 
nefices belonging to the church of England. 


= No mention was made of biſhopricks : this 
Was thought a voluntary omiſſion in the 


biſhop of Bangor; and men the rather be- 5 
lieved ſo, when they ſaw him twice after- 
wards tranſlated by the pope's authority. 


But though Wicliff failed in his endea- : 
deavours to ſerve his country by this treaty, 


155 (for indeed it was never obſerved) he made 


his journey however of ſome ſervice to him 


ſelf. It was his great care to uſe the oppor- | 
tunity it afforded Rum of ſifting out the real 
deſigns of the court of Rome, not only i in 

| this affair, but i in all its other negotiations : A 


B 1 , he 
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he enquired j into the ends it had in view, and 


the means it employed: and by frequent 


converſations with the ambaſſadors upon 


theſe ſubjects, he penetrated ſo far into the 
_ conſtitution and policy of that corrupt court, 
that he began to think of it in a much harſher 
manner than he had ever yet done, and to 
be more convinced of its avarice and ambi- 
tion. Prejudiced as he had long been againſt 
its doctrines and miniſtry, he had never yet 
thought ſo ill of its deſigns. 


Thus influenced, on his coming home, 


we find him invei ighing in his lectures againſt 5 
the church of Rome, in warmer language 
than he had hitherto uſed. The exemp- 
tion of the clergy from the juriſdiction of 
the civil power was one of his topics of in- 
vective: the uſe of ſanctuaries was another: 
indulgences a third: in ſhort there has ſcarce 
been a corrupt principle or practice in the 
Roman church, detected by latterages, which 
his penetration had not at that early day diſ- 
covered: and though his reaſonings Want 


much of that e and ſtrength, with 


Which the beſt writers of theſe times have 5 
diſcuſſed thoſe ſubjects; yet when we conſi- 


der the prunlightened age in which he lived, 
we 
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we rather ſtand aſtoniſhed at that force of : 
genius which carried him ſo far, than in 
any degree wonder at his not going farther. 
The Pope himſelf was often the ſubject of 
his invective; his infallibility, his uſurpati- 


ons, his pride, his avarice, and his tyranny, _ 
were his frequent theme; and indeed His ann: 
. guage was never warmer than when on theſfe 


topics. The celebrated epithet of antichri iſt, 
which in after ages, was ſo liberally beſtow- 

1 ed upon the pope, ſeems to have been firſt : 
- given him by this reformer. _ 5 
The pomp and luxury of biſhops he wa 1 


* frequently laſh; and would aſk the people, 
when they ſaw their prelates riding abroad 


accompanied with fourſcore horſemen in 
filver trappings, whether they perceived any 

| reſemblance between ſuch ſplendor, and the 

ſimplicity of primitive biſhops? G 

Where theſe lectures were read, does not 75 

1 certainly appear. It is moſt probable, how- 

ever, they were read in Oxford; where 


Wicliff ſeems by this time to have recovered 1 


his former ſtation, and where he had fill 


: a conſiderable party in his favour. 


In the mean time he was frequently t 


court, where he continued in great credit 


B 4 with 
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with the duke of Lancaſter. Many indeed 
expected ſome high prefermentin the church 
was intended for him; but we meet with 
no account of his having had the offer of any 
| ſuch, whether he himſelf declined ; it, or the 
duke thought an eminent ſtation in the 
church would only the more expoſe him to 
the malice of his enemies. The duke how- 
ever took care to make him independent by. 
conferring a good benefice upon him, the 
rectory. of Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire; 
Wuhither he immediately repaired, and ſet 
himſelf faithfuly to diſcharge the duties of it. 
We hear nothing more of his other bene 
fice; ſo that it is probable he gave that up, : 
when he accepted Lutterworth. 2, 
Wicliff was ſcarce ſettled in * pariſh, 
1 Bk his enemies taking the advantage of 
his retirement, began again to perſecutę him 
with freſh vigour. At the head of this per- 
ſecution were Sudbury, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and Courtney, biſhop of London, | 
The former was a man of uncommon mo- 
deration for the times in which he lived; the 
latter was an inflamed bigot. The arch- 
biſhop indeed ſeems to have 3 preſſed i in- 
to this ſervice; to which he afforded only 
the 
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45 countenance of his name. Courtney, 
took upon himſelf the management of it; 
and having procured proper letters from 
Rome, Wicliff was cited to appear before 

him on a day! fixed, at St. Paul's in London. 
This was an unexpected ſummons to 


Wicliff; who imagined probably that the 


_ obſcurity of his retreat would have ſcreened 


him from his enemies. He repaired how- 
ever immediately to the duke of Lancaſter, 
to conſult him on a buſineſs of ſuch im- 
| portance. The duke did what he could to 


avert the proſecution; but finding himſelf 
unable to oppoſe a force compoſed of little 

155 Ie than the whole eccleſiaſtical order, ne 
* thought it more probable that he ſhould be 


able to protect his friend from the future 
conſequences of the clergy s malice, than to 


ſcreen him from the preſent effects of it. = 


Determined however, to give him what 
countenance he could, he attended him in 
perſon to his trial; and engaged alſo the 
: lord Piercy, carl-marſhal of Fugland, , to 
accompany them. N 
When they came to St. Paul 85 the? found 
the court fitting, and a very great croud aſ- 
ſembled; 
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ſembled ; through which the earl-marſhat 
made uſe of his authority to gain an entrance. 
The arrival of ſuch perſfonages, with their 

attendants, occaſioned no little diſturbance 

in the church; and the biſhop of London, 
piqued to ſee Wicliff ſo attended, told the 
earl with a peeviſh air, that if he had known 
before what diſturbance he would have 
made, he ſhould have been ſtopped at the 
door. He was greatly offended alſo at the 
duke for inſiſting that Wicliff ſhould fit 
during his trial; 80 let fall ſome expreſſi- 
ons, which that haughty prince was ill able 
. bear. He immediately fired; and re- 
proached the biſhop with great bitterneſs. 
Warm language enſued. The prelate how- _ 
ever had the advantage; of which the duke 
| ſeeming conſcious, from railing began to 
' threaten; and looking diſdainfully at the bi- 
ſhop, told him, that he would bring don the 
pride, not only of him, but of all che prelacy 
of England; and turning to a perſon near 
him, he ſaid in a half der, that rather 
than take ſuch uſage from the biſhop, he 
Would pull him by the hair of his head out 
of the church. Theſe words being caught 

up by ſome, who ſtood near, were ſpread | 1 

among 
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among the croud, and in an inſtant threw 
the. whole aſſembly into a ferment; voices 


from every part being heard, united! in one 


general cry, that their biſhop ſhould not be 


ſo uſed, and that they would ſtand by him 


to their laſt breath. In ſhort, the confuſion 


| at an end, the whole was diſorder, and the _ 
court broke up without having taken 0p 
ſtep of conſequence i in the affair. 1 


aroſe to ſuch an height, that all buſineſs was 


The tumult did not ſo end. The duke, 


agitated by his paſſions, went directly to 
"the houſe of peers; where enveighing 
againſt the riotous diſpoſition of the Lon- 
doners, he preferred a bill, that very day, to 
deprive the city of London of its privileges, 1 


. and to alter the juriſdiction of i it. 


The city of London was never more 


. moved than on this occaſion. The heads "98 
it met in conſultation; while the populace 
dAtlembled in a riot, and aſſaulted the houſes 
of the duke, and the earl marſhal, Who both 
left the city with precipitation. 15 


Theſe tumults, which continued ome. 


time, put a ſtop to all proccedings againſt 55 i 
Wiclitr; - nor r indeed do we find him in any 


farther Te 
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| farther trouble, during the remainder. of 
king Edward's reign. 
In the year 1377 that prince died, nd was 
ſucceeded by his grandſon Richard the Se- 
cond. Richard being only eleven years of 
age, the firſt buſineſs of the parliament was 
to ſettle a regency. The duke of Lancaſter 
* = aſpired to be ſole regent; but the parlia- 
= ment thought otherwiſe : much was appre- 
| hended from the violence of his temper ; and 
more from his unpopular maxims of go- 
vernment. The regency therefore was put 
into commiſſion, and he had only one voice 
in the management of affairs. 
The duke of Lancaſter' s fall from big for- 
mer height of power was a ſignal to the bi- 
ſhops to begin anew their perſecution againſt 
Mi. Wicliff; e articles of accuſation were im- 
Wi . mediately drawn np, and diſpatched to Rome. 
"98 How very heartily the pope engaged in this 
buſineſs may be inferred, from his ſending 
on this occaſion not fewer than five bulls 
. into England: of theſe, three were directed 
| to the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the bi- 
ſhop of London ; a fourth to the univerſity 
of Oxtord ; ; and a fifth to the king. 


Togethe: 


: 
195 
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Together with his bulls to the biſhops, he 


ſent a copy of the heretical articles; requi- 


ring thoſe prelates to inform themſelves, whe- 


ther Wicliff really held the doctrines there- 
in contained; and, if he did, forthwith to 
impriſon him; or if they failed in that, to 


cite him to make his perſonal appearance at . 


Rome within three months. 


In his bull to the chancellor, and otlice 5 


heads of the univerſity, he expoſtulates with 
| ſome warmth upon their ſuffering tares to 


ſpring up with the wheat, and even to grow 


- ripe without rooting 1 them out. It gives him 
great uneaſineſs, he ſays, that this evil was | 


4 publicly ſpoken of at Rome, before any re- 


medy had been applied in England. He 


bids them conſider the conſequences of Wie- 


liff's doctrines; that they tended to nothing 3 
leſs than the ſubverſion both of church and 


ſtate: and enjoins them laſtly, to forbid the 
preaching of ſuch tenets for the future with- 
in their diſtricts; and to aſſiſt the biſhops in 
bringing Wicliff to condign puniſhment. 7 
To the king he addreſſed himſelf in very 
obliging language, and exhorted Rim to 
_thew his zeal for the faith, and the holy 


ee, 


- 
1 
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ſee, by giving his countenance to the proſe- 
cution commencing againſt Wicliff. 


Of the ſucceſs of theſe bulls the pope had 


little doubt. The court of Rome had never 
. been accuſtomed to contradiction. Deſpotic 
in all its commands, it had only to dictate, 
and the proudeſt monarch was ready to obey. 
But a new ſcene of things was now open- 
ing; and a more liberal ſpirit taking poſſeſ- 
ſion of the minds of men. 
been a ſenſible mortification to the haughty 
5 pontiff, to ſee the neglect with which he was 
treated on this occaſion. 
exactions he had ſometimes found before; 
but this was the firſt time he had ever been 

treated with contempt. 
liberated, whether it ſhould even receive his 


bull; and by what appears it did not. 


It muſt have 


The univerſity de- 


And 
the regency were ſo little diſpoſed to ſhew_ 


him any reverence, that they joined with the 

parliament at this very time, in giving a 
fignal inſtance of their confidence 1 in Wie- 

liff, as if on purpoſe to make their con- 


tempt as notorious as poſſible. 
Was this 


T he inſtance 


i truce 9 9 France at this juncture . 


Piring, that nation took the advantage of a 


minority, 


Oppoſitions to his 
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minority, and was making mighty prepara- 
tions to invade Engl nd. As the country 
was far from being in a poſture of defence, 
all the money that could be raiſed was Want- 
5 ed. The parliament deliberating about the 
means, it was debated in the houſe, whe- 
diet, upon an emergency, the money col- 


| lected in England for the uſe of the pope, 


might not be applyed to the ſervice ot ne 
nation. The expediency of the meaſure 

"x: acknowledged by all, but the legality 
of it was doubted. At laſt it was agreed | 


both by the regency and the parliament, to 


5 put the queſtion to Wicliff. It appears 


as if they only wanted the authority of an ; 


alle caſuiſt to give a ſanction to a reſolution 


already made; a ſanction very N obtain- 


ed from the caſuiſt they conſulted. 3 
But whatever diſreſpect was . to the 
a pope's bulls by the king and the univerſity of 
Oxford, the zeal of the biſhops made ample 
amends. The biſhop of London eſpecially 


complyed not only with the letter, but en- 


tered into the ſpirit of the pontiff's mandate. 
e had taken however only the firſt ſtep ; 
in this buſineſs, when he received a peremp- 

tory order from the duke of Lancaſter, not 
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to proceed to lee ent To impriſon 
a man for holding an opinion, the duke tolc 

him, could not be juſtified by the laws of 
England: he took the liberty therefore to 

inform him, that if he proceeded to any ſuch 

extremity, he muſt abide the conſequences. 


This menace alarmed the biſhop: he dropt 


the deſign of an impriſonment; and con- 
tented himſelf with citing Wicliff to make 
his appearance, on ſuch a day, before a pro- 


vincial ſynod in the chapel at Lambeth ; 


ſending him at the fame time a copy of the 


articles. which had been objected to, and 
; defiring his explanation of them. 


On the: day appointed Wicliff appeared; 


: and being queſtioned. about the articles he 


delivered! in a paper, which explained the 
ſenſe, 1 in which he held them. 


Te: would be tedious to tranſcribe this col- 


Jeftion. of antiquated opinions ; many of 5 
© which, at this day, would ſeem of little im- 
portance. The curious reader may ſee them 
at large in the fiſt volume of Fox's acts and 
mind ment. We cannot however avoid 
i obſerving, that Wicliff by no means ap- 


pears in the moſt favourable light on this oc- 
| | | cation, 
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caſionx. He explains many of the articles 
in a forced, unnatural manner, with much 
art, and in a very unmanly ſtrain of com- 
pliment. On the other hand, it muſt not be 
Conccaled, that his advocates call in queſtion 

the authenticity of this explanation: and 
have at leaſt to ſay for themſelves, that it is 
ſolely conveyed down through. the channel 
of popiſh writers. 


While the Nen were deliberating” upon”; = T5 27 : 7 


Wicliff' 8 confeſſion, which, however cauti-. 2 
5 2 | 
- ouſly worded, was far from being ſatisfac- Z Ide. Seeg 


tory, (an argument, by the way, againſt the . ok . 


1 authenticity of that confeſſion, which is 3 {024.99 
handed down to us) the people both within Lo bY 


doors, and without, grew very tumultuous, 


in hiſtory; which affords in this inſtance a very good handle — 


crying aloud, they would ſuffer no violence 5 
to be done to Wicliff. 9 Oe: 


. The i ingenious Mr. Hue, alloding'1 to this Sallie of 
his life, tells us, that “ Wicliff, notwithſtanding his enthu- 
00 ſiaſm, ſeems not to have been actuated by the ſpirit of 
4+. martyrdom; and in all ſubſequent trials before the pre- 
lates, he ſo explained away his doctrine by tortured mean- 
6 ings, as to render it quite innocent and inoffenſive.“ 
Mr. Hume's cenſure, without queſtion, hath ſome foundation 


to any one, who is glad of an renn of traducing the fo 
memory of this reformer. 
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At this juncture Sir Lewis Clifford, a gen- 


tleman about the court, entered the chapel, 


and i in an authoritative manner forbidding the 


biſhops to proceed to any definitive ſentence, | 
retired. Sir Lewis was very well known to 
many there preſent; and the biſhops taking 
it for granted, that he came properly autho- 
rized, (which yet does not appear) were in 
ſome confuſion at the meſſage. The tumult 
at the door in the mean time increaſing, 


55 and adding to their perplexity, at length they 


diſſolved the aſſembly; having forbidden i 


Wicliff to preach any more thoſe doctrines. = 
1285 which had been objected to him. To this 
: prohibition, it ſeems, he paid little reſpect; | 
going about barefooted, as we are informed, 
ina long frieze-gown, preaching every where 
occaſionally to the people, and without any | 
"reſerve in his own pariſh. His Zeal it is 
5 probable, might now break out with the 
greater warmth, as he might tax his late be- 
haviour, if the account we have is genuine, ü 
with the \ want of proper freedom. 


Int the year 1 4 I pope > Lorry the xt 
lied, and was ſucceeded by t the archbiſhop | 


of 


JOHN WICLIFE.  .4«: 
of Barri, a Neapolitan, who took upon him 
the name of Urban VI. This pontiff, a man 

of an haughty temper, began his reign in ſo 


arbitrary a manner, that he alienated from 
him the affections of his ſubjects. The car- 


dinals in particular fo highly reſented his be- 


5 haviour, that a majority of them reſolved to 


run any lengths rather than bear it longer. 


They found therefore, or pretended to find, 


ſome flaw 1 in his election; and aſſembling at 
Avignon, where the popes had often reſided, 


Aeclared the election of Urban void, and 


choſe Clement VII. This was a paſſionate 

meaſurc; and produced, as paſſionate mea- 

5 ſures commonly do, deſtructive conſequences. 
The two popes, laying an equal claim to St. 
Peter's chair, began to ſtrengthen their re- 


fpective parties: their quarrel immediately 
became the cauſe of God; found adherents 


in all parts of Europe, occaſioned deluges of 


blood, and gave a more fatal blow to popery 
than any thing had yet done. 

Wicliff, it may caſily be ſuppoſed, was 

| - among thoſe who took moſt. offence at 

this unchriſtian ſchiſm. He conſidered it as ; 


a2 new argument againſt | popery ; and as ſuch _ 


he failed not to uſe it. A tract ſoon appear= | 
2: * „„ 
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ed in his name againſt the ſchiſm of the 
Roman pontiffs, in which he ſhewed what 
little credit was due to either of the contend- 
ing parties. This tract was eagerly read by 
all ſorts of people, and tended not a little to 
open the eyes of the vulgar. 5 
About the end-of the year Wicliff Was 
ſeized. with a violent diſtemper, which, . 
Was feared, might hay e proved fatal. Upon 
this occaſion, we are told, he was honour- 
ed by a very extraordinary deputation. The 
begging friars, it ſeems, whom he had 

| heretofore ſo ſeverely treated, fent four 0 
their order, accomp anicd by four of the molt. 
eminent citizens of Oxford, to attend him; . 
who having Zain ed adi mittance to his bed- 
5 cham! ber, ac que zinted him, that hearing he 
oo lay at the point t of death, they were come 
in the name of their order, to put him in 
mind of the m any. injuries he had done them; 
and hoped for his foul's ſake, that he would 
do them all the juſtice now in his power, by 
. retracting 9 in the preſence of thoſe reſpecta- 
ble perſons, t he m any fever 'C and unjuſt | 
things he h ad ſaid of them. Wicliff ſur⸗ 
priſcd a at k his ſolemn meſſage, raiſed himſelf 
in his beck ; and wie are informed, with 
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ern büntenance cried out, © I ſhall not 


, dic, but live to declare the evil deeds of the 


friars.“ The unexpected force of his ex- 


pen, together with the ſternneſs of his: 


manner, the ſtory adds, drove away the friars 5 
in confuſion. 
Soon after his recovery, Wicliff et about 


mM. 2 great work, which he had long intended, by 

= the tranſlation of the ſcriptures into'Englith. 
It had ever given him great offence, and 
indeed he always conſidered it as one of the 


capital errors of popery, that the bible ſhould 


be locked up from the people. He reſolved : 


therefore to free.) it from this bondage. But 


before his grand work appeared, he pub- : 


liſhed a tract, in which, with great ſtrength 


of argument, he ſhewed the neceſſity of en- 


gaging in it. The bible he affirmed con- 
tained the whole of God's will. Chriſt's 


2 Jaw: he ſaid was ſufficient to guide his church; 
and every chriſtian might there gather know- 


ledge enough to make him acceptable So 
God: and as to comments, he ſaid, a good 


life was the beſt guide to the knowledge of 


ſcripture ; or, in his own language; . 


that keepeth Hghreouſneſs f hath the true 
underſtanding of holy writ. 3 
DS 3. OED When 3 
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When he thought theſe arguments were 
fufficiently digeſted, his great work came 


abroad much to the ſatisfaction of all ſober 5 


1 men. 


Some have contended, that wWicliff was 
not the firſt tranſlator of tie bible into 


Engliſh. The truth ſeems to be, that he 


was the firſt, who tranſlated the whole to- 
gether; of which, it is probable, others 


| might have given detached parts. It doe 


not however appear, that Wicliff under- 
ſtood the Hebrew language. His method 
was, to collect what Latin bibles he could 85 
1 find: from theſe he made one correct copy; BN 
and from this tranſlated. He afterwards A 

amined the beſt commentators then extant, 
particularly Nicolas Lyra; and from them 
inſerted in his margin thoſe paſſages, in which ; 


the Latin differed from the Hebrew. 
In his tranſlation of the bible he ſeems to 


| have been literally exact. In his other works, 
: his language was wonderfully elegant for the 


times in which he lived: but here he Was 


ſtudious only of the plaineſt ſenſe; which led 

bim often, through the confuſion of idioms, 
within the. limits of nonſenſe.” Quid nob1s S 

tits, | 
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ibi, Feſu fili Dei, we find tranſlated thus, 
WW. hat to us, and 70 thee, Fefus the Son of God. 


This work, it may eafily be imagined, had 


no tendency to reinftate him in the good opi- 
nion of the clergy. An univerſal clamour was 
immediately 1 raiſed. | Knighton, a canon f 
_ Leiceſter, and nearly a contemporary with ” 
Wicliff, hath left us, upon record, the lan- 
guage of the times. Chriſt intruſted his 
goſpel, (ſays that ecclefiaſtic,) to the clergy, 7 
and doctors of the church, to miniſter it to 
the laity, and weaker ſort, according to their 
exigences, and ſeveral occaſions. But this 
maſter John Wicliff, by tranſlating it has 
made it vulgar; and has laid it more open 
to the laity, and even to women, who can 
read, than it uſed to be to the moſt learned 
of the clergy, and thoſe of the beſt under- 


ſtanding ; and thus the goſpel jewel, the 


evangelical pearl, is thrown about, and 
trodden under foot of ſwine.” Such lan- 

_ guage was looked upon as good reaſoning = 
by the clergy. of that day, who ſaw not with 
what ſatyr it was edged againſt themſelves. 


The biſhops, 1 in the mean time, and mi- 


tred abbots, not content with railing, took 5 
more effectual pains to ſtop this growing RD 


of. TOY evil. 
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evil. After much conſultation, they brought 
2 bill into parliament to ſuppreſs Wicliff's 
bible. The advocates for it ſet forth, in their 
2 uſual manner, the alarming proſpect of here- : 
| ſy, which this verſion of the ſcriptures open 
ed; and the ruin of all religion, which mult 
Inevitably enſue. 55 
I) heſe zealots, were infivered by the prin- 
cipal reformers, who judiciouſly encountered 
. them with their own weapons. It appears, 
faid the Wiclivites, from the decretals, that 
more than lixty « different ſpecies of hereſy 
N ſprang up in the church, after the tranſlation 
of the bible into Latin. But theſe hereſies 
| were never charged upon that tranſlation. 
With what face therefore, they aſked, could 5 
the biſhops. pretend to diſcountenance an 
Engliſh tranſlation, | when they could not 
produce one argument againſt it, which did 


= not equally ERR PS 3 aa the Latin one ? 


' — This reaſoning fenced all oppoſition ; and 
the bill was thrown out by a great majority. 
The zealof the! Di hops to ſappeels Wicliff's 
bible only made it, as 18 uſually the caſe, the 
more ſought after. They who were able, 
77 among the reformat purchaſed copies; and 
they who v were not able, procured at leaſt 


tranſcripts 
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tranſcripts of particular goſpels, or epiſtles as 


their inclinations led. In after times, when 
lollardy increaſed, and the flames were kind- 
led, it was a common practice, to faſten 
about the neck of the condemned heretic, 
ſuch of theſe ſcraps of ſcripture as were found 


in his Poſſeſſion, which 1 ſhared his 
Fate... = 


Before the elamour, Which Was "raifed © 


againſt Wicliff, on the account of his bible, 
was in any degree ſilenced, he ventured a 
ſtep farther; + attacked that favourite 


* doctrine of the Roman church the doctrine 


of tranſubſtantiation. 


About the year 820 this ſtrange opinion was 


"firſt heard of. Paſchaſe Radbert has the beſt 


claim to the honour of giving it birth. This 1 
wild enthuſiaſt publiſhed it, not as falſhood 
generally gains ground, by little and little; 


but at once glaring in its full abſurdity. 8 


He informed the wodd in plain language, 9 
that the elements after conſecration, are 


inſtantly changed into the body and blood 
of Chriſt; that very body, which was born 


0 Mary, ſuffered upon the croſs, and roſe | 


from the dead. lt is amazing, that an opi- 5 


nion n ſo big with abſurdity, and yet unaided by 1 


prejudice, = 
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prejudice, could faſten upon the minds of men, 
however rude of ſcience. Vet the improbable 
tale, we find, went down; as if the greater 
the improbability, the more venerable the 
myſtery. It was found a doctrine well 
adapted to impreſs the people with that aw 
ful and ſuperſtitious horror, which is the 
_ neceſſary foundation of falſe religion: „ 
ſuch the church of Rome with great zeal 
upheld it; and if any were ſtaggered by the 0 
appearance of an impoſſibility, they were 
preſently told, that, The accidents, or 


forms of bread and wine, it was true, ſtill | 


5 remained after conſecration; but by the 
omnipotence of God they remained without 
a ſubject.” This was the argument of the 
clergy; and it was thought concluſive, for 
who could doubt the omnipotence of God? 
Wicliff, after a thorough examination of 5 
this doctrine Was entirely ſatisfied, that it 
had no ſcriptural foundation. In his lec- 
tures therefore before the univerſity of Ox---. 
ford, in the year 1381, which he ſeems ſtill 


to have continued every ſummer as profeſ- 


ſor of divinity, he took upon him to confute 


this error; and to explain the real deſign of 
the Lord's ſupper. He principally endea- 


voured 
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voured to eſtabliſh, that the ſubſtance of the 
bread and wine in the Lord's ſupper re- 


maine the ſame after conſecration ; and that 
the body and blood of Chriſt were not ſub- | 
* ſtantially in them, but only figuratively. 1 
| Theſe concluſions he offered to defend pub- 


licly in the ſchools. But the religious, who 
were now, it ſeems, getting ground in the 
5 univerſity, would not ſuffer any queſtion of. 


this kind to be moved : upon which Wic- _ - 


lift, without further ceremony, publiſhed 


a treatiſe upon that ſubje&; in which he 


* went great len gths, and attacked the doctrine 


or tranſubſtantiation with all the freedom of _ 


5 man, not heſitating, but fully convinced 


of the truth of what he maintained. 
Dr. Barton Was at that time, vice- chin 

cellor of Oxford. He was a perſon of great 
zeal againſt innovations in religion; which 


bo conſidered as the ſymptoms of its ruin; 


and had always uſed a bitterneſs of expreſſion 


in ſpeaking of Wicliff; which eaſily ſhewed 


with how much pleaſure he would take 


huold of any fair occaſion againſt him. He 
called together therefore the heads of the 


univerſity; and, finding he could influence i 
= majority, obtained a decree, by which 
Wicliff 8 
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Wicliff's doctrine was condemned as here- 
tical, and himſelf and his hearers threatened, 
© # they perſiſted in their errors, with 1 im- 
85 e and excommunication. I 
Wicliff, we are told, was greatly morti- 
5 fied on finding himſelf thus treated at Oxford, 
which had till now been his ſanctuary. He 
had one reſource however ſtill left, his ge- 
nerous patron the duke of Lancaſter; to 
whom he reſolved to fly for protection, and 
through the hopes of whoſe intereſt he ap- 
pealed to the king from the vice-chancel- f 
| lor! 8 ſentence. - 


While W cliff and Js followers, who 


were now very numerous, were thus cen- , 


ſured. * Oxford, a calumny was raiſed | 


againſt them, which might have proved of 
more dangerous conſequence. It took its riſe 
from an inſurrection, which at this time : 
alarmed the whole kingdom. 
Vexed by the ſevere exaction of a 28 ere 
impoſt, the counties of Kent and Suſſex toox 
arms. Their body increaſed as it moved; 
and under the conduct of one Tiler, ap- 
proached London with a force greatly ſu- | 
perior to any tumultuary troops that could 
be brought againſt it. Here the rebels, 
- 5 having 
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having done infinite miſchief, and brennt 
even the government toa treaty, were diſperſed 
by the mere addreſs and reſolution of the 
young king. The behaviour of Richard, on 
this occaſion ought never to be omitted even 
in a flight account of theſe things, as it is the 
only part of his whole life, that deſerves r re- 
cording. PE 1 
When all danger was over, and the - 
. thoughts of the miniſtry were now turned 
upon puniſhing the guilty, great pains were 
taken by the enemies of Wicliff, to fix the 


odium of this inſurrection upon him; 5 


with very little effect: for after the ſtricteſt 
ſerutiny, nothing Was produced to prove their 
” accuſation, but that one Ball, a prieſt, was 
ſeized among the rebels, whom the arch- 


a biſhop of Canterbury had formerly thrown 


into priſon for preaching Wicliff's doctrines. . 


15 | But it appeared, that Ball was a conceited, 


empty tellow, who through motives of va- 
nity was ready to adopt any {ingularity. And 
indeed the Whole tenor of hiſtory has ex- 
culpated Wicliff, and his diſciples on this 5 
head, by afligning other and more probable 
cauſes of this rebellion; 


We © 
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We left Wicliff, in the midſt 1 hie 
diſtreſſes, carrying up an appeal from the | 
univerſity to the king. But his appeal, it 


ſeems, met with no countenance. The duke 


of Lancaſter finding his credit declining, 
ſappoſed probably that the protection be af- 
forded Wicliff might be the principal cauſe 
of its decline; perhaps too he might think 
this bold reformer, by attacking tranſubſtan- 
tiation, had gone greater lengths than could 
well be warranted : it is certain however, 
that he now for the firſt time deſerted him; 
and when Wicliff preſſed his highnefs in the 
5 affair, and urged him with religious mo- 
tives, he was anſwered cooly, that of theſe 
things the church was the moſt proper judge, 
and that the beſt advice he could give 3 
Was to quit theſe novelties, and ſubmit 
quietly to his ordinary. Wicliff finding him 
felt thus expoſed, had only to wrap mel 
in his own integrity, and puſh through the 5 
ſtorm as he was able. 
It vras a circumſtance greatly 485 him, 5 
that William Courtney was at this time pro- 
moted to the ſee of Canterbury; Simon of 
Sudbury, his predeceſſor, having been mur- 
dered by the rebels i in the late inſurrection. 
Courtney, 


u. 
* 1 
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Courtney, when biſhop of London, had 
been Wicliff's moſt active adverſary; and 
as now glad to find his hands ſtrengthened 
ty the addition of ſo much power, were it 
be hs for the ability it gave him to cruſh the 
Wiclivites. He highly approved therefore 
of what the vice-chancellor of Oxford had 
done, and reſolved to go vigorouſly © on | with 
the proſecution. 5 
His piety however allowed Wicliff ſome DS 
reſpite. So ſcrupulous was the primate, 
even in matters of form, that he forbore 
any public exerciſe of his office, ill de 
ſhould receive the conſecrated pall from 
Rome; which did not arrive till the May. of 5 
the next year, 1382. 5 
| Being thus duly Javeſted, Wicliff was 
cited to appear before him in the monaſtery 
of the grey friers, on the 17th day of the 5 
ſame month: ſo eager was the archbiſhop . 
enter upon this buſineſs! 
But before we proceed in the relation.” it 
may not bei improper to inform the reader, 
that we find great obſcurity i in the accounts 
of this part of Wicliff's life, many of theſe | 


accounts differing from each other; and 
many being plainly Fonradictory. All there- 


bore, : 
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fore, which. in ſuch a caſe can be done, i is to 
ſelect, from a variety of circumſtances, ſuch 
as ſeem moſt probable, and beſt founded. 
Wicliff being thus cited before the arch- 
biſhop, refuſed to appear ; alledging that as 
he was a member of the univerſity, and 
held an office in it, he was exempt from 
epiſcopal juriſdiction. The univerſity was 
now, it ſeems, under different influence; 
the vice- chancellor Was changed; and the 
determination of the majority was to ſupport 
their member. With this plea therefore the 
iner remained ſatisfied. 
But though he could not proceed againſt 
- 5 perſon of Wicliff, he reſolved however 
to proceed againſt his opinions. When the 
court therefore met on the appointed day, 3 
large collection of articles, extracted from his 
| books and ſermons, was produced. 
In the inſtant, as the biſhops and divines, | 
4 of which this court conſiſted, were about to 
enter upon buſineſs, a violent earthquake | 
ſhook the monaſtery. b he affrighted biſhops 
threw down their papers; cryed out, the bu 
ſineſs was difpleating to God; and came to 
2 haſty reſolution to Proceed n no farther. 


"The: 
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The archbiſhop alone remained unmoved. 
With equal ſpirit and addreſs he chid their 


ſuperſtitious fears; and told them, that if the 


earthquake portended any thing, it portended 
the downfall of hereſy; that as noxious va- 
pours are lodged i in the bowels of the earth, 
and are expelled by theſe violent concuſſions, 
ſo by their ſtrenuous endeavours, the king- 


dom ſhould be purified from the peſtilentia 1 


taint of hereſy, which ned infected it in | 


every part. 


5 This ſpeech, together with the news, PE - 
. the earthquake had been general through the 


city, as it Was afterwards indeed found to 


have been through the iſland, diſpelled their 
fears. Wicliff would often merrily ſpeak © 
this accident; and would call this aſſembly, 
the council of the herydene; herydene being 
the old Engliſh word for earthquake. 
The court, again compoſed, entered warm- 


ly into the buſineſs; and went through the 


examination of all the articles. In fine, they 


came to a determination, that ſome of them 
were erroneous; and ſome plainly heretical. 
This determination was publiſhed, and... :: 


afterwards anſwered by Wicliff, who ſhewed 
how much his enemies bad miſrepreſented 


4: bin 
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him in ſeveral points; and defended his opi- 
nions with a ſpirit of truth and freedom, 
which brought over many to his party. 
bs primate took new offence at this au- 
dacity, as he called it, of Wicliff; and be- 
ing determined at all events to cruſh him, 
i preferred a bill in parliament to enable ſhe- 
riffs (upon proper information from biſhops) 
1 proceed as far as impriſonment againſt the 
Preachers of hereſy, This bill paſſed the 
lords, but was rejected by the commons; 
who, being already jealous of the power of 
the clergy, were in no de gree inclined to 
make any addition to .. 
- The. archbiſhop, notwithſtanding this 
check, applied to the king for his licence, 
which he imagined would be full as effectu- 
al, though not ſo plaulible, as an act of par- 
. The king, immerſed in pleaſures, 
thought only of tenths and ſubſidies, and 
could refuſe nothing to the clergy, who were 
ſo ready on all occations to comply with him. 
Letters patent therefore were immediately 
made out, granti ng the full powers, Which 
the archbiſhop requit red. 
Thhe practice her. tofore had been, i in caſes : 
of this Sd; for the king 4 to gr ant ſpecial 
8 | z licences 
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licences on particular occaſions. By his unli- . 


= mited power therefore, before unheard of, 


was very diſagreeable to the whole nation. 
Accordingly, when the parliament met, 
which it did ſoon after, heavy complaints 
came from every county to their repreſenta- 
tives, ſetting forth, how much the people 
b themſelves aggrieved. 1 
The alarm ſpread through the N y 
where the affair was taken up with a becom- _ 
ing zeal. © Theſe new powers, it was ſaid, 
were dangerous encroachments,—If- the li- 


| berties of the people were thus put into the 
hands of the clergy, the nation became 


ſubject to a new kind of deſpotiſm. —Hereſy 
was an unlimited word, and might bear 


48 wide 4 conſtruction as a biſhop might 


chuſe to give it: nor could it be Joabted; 5 

but it would often be made to ſignify what- 
ever the pride, or avarice of the clergy might i 

think expedient.“ | 
"> This language v Was Carried in a petition 
from the commons to the king. The King, 
AS was uſual, being 1 in want of money, and 


5 afraid at this time of diſobliging the com- : 


. mons, revoked the licence through the hope 


of a ſubſidy from the laity, which he had 
Da. 
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juſt before granted through the hope of an 
aid from the clergy. —Such were the weak 


politics of Richard ; and thus was the arch- 
: biſhop's zeal baffled a ſecond time. 


In ͤ one point however the primate ſuccred= 
ed better. He obtained letters from the king, 


directed to the vice- chancellor and proctors 
of the univerſity of Oxford, by which they 
were required to make diligent ſearch in their 
colleges and halls for all who maintained he- 
8 opinions; par ticularly thoſecondemn- 
ed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury; and 
for all, who had! in their poſſeſſion the books 
0 John Wicliff. Such delinquents were or- 
dered to be expelled the univerſity ; ; and the 
ſheriff and mayor: of Oxford were command- 
ed to aſſiſt the academical magiſtrates in 


the execution of this order. The arch- 
biſhop alſo himſelf wrote to the vice chan- 


= ::CENOr, in joining | him to publiſh i in St. Mary's : 
- church the king's letter, and alſo thoſe Ar 


ticles of W cuff 8 doctrine, which had been 


condemned. The vice; chancellor modeſtly 


anſwered, that party at this time ran ſo high 
in Oxford, where th e ſeculars, who gene- 
rall; y Favour cd Wiclift, bore a principal iway, 
that ſuch a publication would not only be. 
very 
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very dangerous to himſelf, but would great- 
ly endanger alſo the peace of the univerſity. 
In anſwer to this, the violent primate call- 

"ol him before the council, where he was 
vexed and queſtioned with all the inhuma- 2 
nity of inſolent authority. I his brought him 
to a compliance; and every thing was pub- 
liſhed, and in what manner, the archbiſhop 

1 equired. : 

The vice- chancellor 8 fears however were 
well grounded. The ſecular clergy were ſo 
exceedingly incenſed againſt the religious, 5 


that the univerſi ity became a ſcene of the ut- 1 
moſt tumult: all ſtudy was at an end: and 


to ſuch an height were the animoſities of he | 
two parties carried, that they diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves by badges, and were ſaree con- 


ttrouled from breaking out into the moſt vi- 


olent effects of rage. BO 
Whether Wicliff was ever ron b to any 
dalle queſtion i in conſequence of theſe pros” 
ceedings, we meet with no account. It is 
moſt probabl e he was adviſed by his friends 
do retire from the ſtorm. It is certain how- 
ever, that at this time he quitted the pro- 
BY feſſor's s Chair, and took his final leave of the 
. univerſity of Oxford; which till now he ſeems 5 
. D 3: EY 
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to have viſited generally once every year. 
| —Thus the unwearied perſecution of the 
archbiſhop prevailed ; and that prelate had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the man whom he 
| hated, and whom, for ſo many years he had 
In vain purſued, retreating at length before 
his power into an obſcure part of the king- 
| dom.—The ſeeds however were ſcattered, 
though the root was drawn. Wicliff 8 opi- 
nions began now to be propagated ſo uni- 
verſally over the nation, that as a writer of 
thoſe times tells us, if you met two perſons 
upon the road, you Tuan be ſure that one 


GT of them was a lollard. 


While theſe 3 were doing! in Pagla ind 
the diſſention between the two popes conti- 
nued. Thus far they had fought with ſpi- 
ritual wee pons only, bulls;: aten and 
excommunications ; ; and thus far their con- 
tention had excited oy contempt. But Ur- 
ban perceiving how little the thunders of the 

church availed, had recourſe to more ſub- 
ſtantial arms. With this view he publiſhed 
a bull, in which he called upon all, who had 
any regard for religion, to exert themſelves at 


this | 


JouN WICEIFF.. %; 


this timein its cauſe; and take up arms agnint 

Clement, and his adherents, in defence of the 

holy ſee. The times, he ſaid, required vio- 

| lent meaſures; and for the encouragement of 
the faithful he promiſed the ſame pardons 
and indulgences, which had been always 
granted to thoſe, who loſt their lives 1 in the 
holy wars. This bull met with great en- 
couragement in England, eſpecially as the 
pope choſe an eccleGatic of that nation for 

his general. Henry Spencer, biſhop of Nor- 

wich; * a young and ſtout prelate, ſays Fox, 


fitter for the camping cure, than for the 


Hy peaceable church of Chriſt.'* This officer 


having obtained a parliamentary aſſiſtance, 
and made his levies, ſet out with great Eager- 8 


ness upon his expe edition. 


A war in which the name of frelivicn was 


ſo vilely proſtituted, rouſed Wicliff 8 indig- 


nation, even in the decline of years. He 


took up his pen once more, and wrote againſt = 
it with great acrimony. He expoſtulates 5 


with the pope in a very free manner, and 
alles him boldly, © How he durſt make 
the token of Chriſt on the croſs (which 1 5 2: 
| token of peace, mercy, and charity) a banner 
: to lead on to tlay chriſtian men, for the love 
F of 
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oppreſſed by the Jews? When, fays he, wall 


he now does to fight and ilay one another?” 


involved him in greater troubles than he had 
his faithful ſervant. He was ſtruck with a 


tiſe; and though he lived fome time, yet he 


church at Lutterworth, in the year 1384. 


- in the circumſtances of his death, It was 


he intended on the day he was taken ll, to 
A Becket, the faint and martyr of the day; ; 


54 denly truck. and | the pally ſeized all his 


of two falſe prieſts; and to oppreſs chriſten- 
dom worſe than Chriſt and his apoſtles were 


the proud prieſt of Rome grant indulgences . 
to mankind to live in peace and charity, as _ 


| This ſevere piece drew upon him the re- 
8 ſentment of Urban, and was likely to have 


yet experienced: but God himſelf delivered 
5 palſy, ſoon after the publication of this trea- : 


lived in ſuch a way, that his enemies conſi- 
dered him as a perſon below their reſentment. 
To the laſt he attended divine worſhip; and 
received the fatal ſtroke of his diſorder i in his 


The papiſts of thoſe times gloried much 


reported, one of them tells us, that he had 
prepared accuſations and blaſphemies, which 


but by the judgment of God he was ſud- 


limbs; 5 


have uttered in his pulpit, againſt Th 8 ; 


1 5 r 
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limbs; and that mouth which was to have 
ſpoken huge things againſt God, and his 

ſaints, and holy church was miſerably drawn _ 
aſide, and afforded a frightful ſpectacle to 
the beholders: His tongue was ſpeechleſs, 
and his head ſhook, ſhewing plainly that ne 5 
curſe of God was upon him.” ” 
: Thus did his enemies, in the true pitit of 5 
ſuperſtition, turn the moſt common ſymp- 5 
toms of a common malady into a divine 
1 judgment; and diſcover, by calling in ſuch 


feeble aids, how much ij in earneſt their cauſe 
wanted a pp 


Such was the life of John Wicliff; whom 
we heſitate not to admire. as one of the great- 
eſt ornaments of his country; and as one of 


thoſe prodigies, Whom providence raiſes up, 
and directs as its inſtruments to enlighten 
mankind. His amazing penetration ; his 

rational manner of thinking: and the noble 


-þ freedom of his ſpirit, are equally the objects 
of our admiration. Wicliff was in religion, 


what Bacon was afterwards i in ſcience; the 
great detecter of thoſe arts and gloffes, which 


| the 
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te barbariſm of ages had drawn togethe: 
to obſcure the mind of man. 


To this intuitive genius Chriſtendom was 


unqueſtionably more obliged than to any 
name in the liſt of reformers. He explored 
the regions of darkneſs, and let in not a fee- 
ble and glimmering ray; but ſuch an efful- 
| gence of light, as was never afterwards ob- 
ſcured. He not only looſened prejudices 


but advanced ſuch clear inconteſtible truths, 


as, having once obtained footing, ſtill kept 

. their ground, and even in an age of refor- 
mation wanted little amendment. How 
nearly his ſentiments, almoſt on every topic 
agreed with thoſe of the reformers of the 
ſucceeding century, hath been made the ſub- 
ject of ſet enquiries, and will eaſily : appear: 


from a general view of his opinions. . 
AS the opinions of Wicliff make a ver; 


PHE al part of his life, it may be prope: 1 
to give a fuller account of them, in a ſepa- 


rate view, than could well be ie 


in the body of the work. The followins 
therefore, which are all either collected 
from his own words, or by a fair deduction 


from them, are the ee! opinions which 1 


this reformer held. 
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With regard to the church, he was not 
fond of applyin o the words church and church= 


men, merely to the clergy. As theſe were of- 


ten men of bad lives, he thought ſuch ap- 


plication a vile proſtitution of thoſe ſacred _ 


names. Beſides, it had bad influence, he 


thought, upon the laity; ſeeming to exclude 


them from the pale of Chriſt's church, and 


to give them a diſpenſation for licentious 


. practice. If they were not of Chriſt's church, 
they were not under Chriſt's laws. He would _ 
never therefore have any idea fixed to thge 
word church, but tha! of the whole body ofC 
Chriſtians. In ſome of his writings he makes 
a diſtinction between the true church of 1 
Chriſt, and the nominal. By the true 


church he means ſuch perſons only as God 


hall pleaſe to fave. Chriſt's nominal churck 


he calls a net, yet undrawn to land, full of 
every kind, which muſt aftery ards be pick- 5 


ed and ſeparated. 


He was a warm aſſertor of the king's 8 ſu- 


5 pr ren nacy; 5 prove which he reaſoned thus. 8 
; Under the old law, we read that Solomon 


depo fed one high prieſt, and ordained ano- 
ther, by his own proper authority, without ore 


the concurrence of any eccleſiaſtical ſynod: 


5 and 
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and in the new teſtament, though we meet 


with no expreſs command on the point of 
the king's ſupremacy; yet in general we are 


= told, that magiſtrates are ordained of God 


to puniſh Re doers; and that without any ; 
limitation. If then they are ordained to pu- 
niſh evil doers without any reſtriction, cer- 
tainly they are in the higheſt degree bound 


0 puniſh thoſe who do the moſt evil: and 


who will contend, that the wicked OY is. 
not a worſe citizen, than the wicked lay- 
man? Cl: riſt, ſays he, and his apoſtles were 
” obedient to the temporal powers then exiſt- 
ing: and not to mention the many precept- 
of the goſpel writers on this ſubject, which 
ſeem to be gener ally directed to all Chrif- 
tians; we he 1 in one place our Saviour him 
ſelf paying tribute to the emperor; and in 
another, anſwering before Pilate without 


claiming any exemption. — Againſt thoſe. | 


-” who Weine the pope's ſupremacy to bs 
an article of faith he was very warm. The 


ſaving faith of a Chriſtian, ſays he, conſiſts 1 | 


in believing that Chriſt is the Meſſiah: but 


the Roman church bas multiplied article: „ 


of faith without number. It is not enough 


now to believe in Chriſt; we muſt believe 3 


in 
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in the pope of Rome. The holy apoſtles 


never aſcribed to themſelves any ſuch ho- 
nour: how then can a ſinful wretch require 


it, who knows not whether he ſhall be 


damned or ſaved ? If the pope, ſays e, 
| ſhould happen to be A wicked man, we pro- 


feſs it as an article of our belief, that a devil 
of hell is head of the church — that he is 


the moſt holy father, infallible, and without 

n, who poiſons the principles of the church, 

and corrupts its practice, who contributes 
what he is able to baniſh out of it, faith, 
meekneſs, patience, charity, humility, and 
| every other virtue of a Chriſtian. 1 
The authority likewiſe claimed by the 85 
3 church Wicliff ſtrenuoſſy oppoſed. It was 

24 ſcandal, He would ſay, to the chriſtian 
church, that any of its members ſhould ſet 
up their own authority againſt that of their 


Saviour. The great argument of that day 
- (which Was indeed a ſubtle one) for the au- 


thority of the church, was this. Many per- 
| ſons, beſides Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, wrote goſpels; but the church reject- 
ed them all, excepting theſe four: and this 
it did by! its own proper authority. It might 
by the ſame authority have rejected thoſe four 


_ goſpels, 
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goſpels, and have received others. It fol- 
lows therefore, that the authority of the 
church is above that of any goſpel. —To 


this Wicliff replied, that the evidence for : 


the received goſpels was ſo ſtrong, and that 
for the rejected ones ſo weak, that the 


church could not have done otherw iſe than 

it did, without doing violence to reaſon. 
| But the beſt argument, he ſaid, if it were 
5 proper to avow it, for ſupporting the autho- 
rity of the church, was the neceſſity of it 

to ſupport the tyranny of the pope. This 


was what made it worth defending at the 
3 Expence of truth. In another place, ſpeak- 


5 ing on the ſame ſubject, he ſays, that the 


pope would not ſubmit his actions to the 
ſame criterion, by which Chriſt was content- 
ce d to have his actions tried. If I do not, 


ſays Chriſt, che works of my father which 
is in heaven, believe me not. But the pope's 
authority it ſeems, muſt be acknowledged, _— 


I though he manifeſtly does the works of the 
devil. Thus; - ſays he, chriſtians are in 
e "axvater thraldom than the Jews under the 


old law; and that liber ty, by which Chriſt 

hath made us free, is by the wickedneſs of 

deſigning men, changed into the moſt ab⸗ 
. ſolute 
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ſolute ſpiritual bondage. The days, ſays he, 
I hope, will come, when men will be wiſe 
enough to ſhake from their necks the do- 
minion of human ordinances; and diſdain 
ſubmiſſion to any eccleſiaſtical injunctions, 
but ſuch as are plainly authorized * the 
word of God. 
Wicliff acknowledged ſeven Bere 
but i is very inaccurate in his definition of 4 
ſacrament ; which he calls, A token that may 


be ſeen of a thing that may not be ſeen. This 


inaccuracy however, is not peculiar to Wic- _ 


liff. We meet with it univerſally amongſt 
the old writers in divinity, both before and 
after his time; whoſe idea of a facrament - 
ſeems to have been extremely vague : from 
Wicliff's logical exactneſs we might have 
expected a more accurate definition. 
But though he thus acknowledges ſeven 
ſacraments, he expreſly ſays, he 1 not 


eſteem them all neceſſary to ſalvation; „ e 


Y inveighs warmly againſt the many idle cere- 
monies uſed by the church of Rome i in the 
adminiſtration of them all; ceremonies, 


he ſays, which have no uſe in themſelves, - 


nor any foundation in ſcripture. When 
ceremonies are few and expreſſive, he thinks, 


they 
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they may be of uſe; and enumerates; 
among others, 5 and beating the 
breaſt 1 in prayer--.:- --; 
With regard to buptilin, the thought it 
8 neceſſary to ſalvation. This he grounded on 
the expreſſion, Except a man be born of rb 
ter and the ſpirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God; which he underſtood of 


material water. But he oppoſed the ſuper- 


fſtition of three immerſions. In caſe of ne- 


ceſſity, he thought, any one preſent might 
baptize. The prieſt, he ſaid, in baptiſm (as 


indeed in all the other facraments) admi- : 


| niſtered only the token, or ſign; but God, 


who is the prieſt, and biſhop of our ſouls, _ 


5 adminiſtered the ſpiritual grace. This gave 


| occaſion to his enemies to repreſent. him 


, (which they did with great f: alſhood). as 
denying any uſe of material water. When 5 
he ſpeaks of water, ſay they, he means only 

figuratively the water, which flowed from 
the fide of Chriſt.— With regard to the 

queſtion, whether unbaptized infants could 
be ſaved, he waves it, adding, that he thinks 

it probable, Chriſt may ſpiritually baptize 
ſuch infants, and conſequently fave them. 
This opinion too might afford ſome founda- 


tion q 
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tion to ) the ſlander above-mentioned; though 


Fe guards againſt it by ſaying, that we muſt 


not neglect baptiſm by water, on a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that we are baptized by the ſpirit. 
Of the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 
we have“ already ſeen his opinion. But 
though it appears from the account given 
bf his creed in this point, that he thought 
bread and wine only ſigns of Chriſt's body; . 
yet in other parts of his writings we find 
him ſpeaking of them in a much higher 


E ſtrain. The truth ſeems to be, that he was 


late in ſettling his notions of the Lord's 


ſupper: whence it is, that in different parts 
of his writings he contradicts himſelf. This 


appears to be the foundation of Melancthon's * 


3 complaint. * have looked, ſays he, into : 


Wicliff; and find him very confuſed i in this 


= controverſy of the Lord's ſupper.” 


With regard to confirmation, he ought 
the oil, and the veil, made uſe of by the 


biſhop had not foundation in ſcripture, and 


were better omitted; and that the other 


_ ceremonies, together with all the parade 85 
and pomp, which accompany this ſacrament, x 


| | „„ were 1 


Pe * See page 42 
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were ſtill worſe, tending only to fix the 


minds of the people upon trifles, and to 


impreſs on them a ſuperſtitious veneration 


for the clergy. He could ſee no feaſon, 
why the prieſt might not confirm, as well 


- as baptize; baptiſm, he ſaid, muſt be ac- 

| knowledged to be the ſacrament of greater 

_ dignity, inaſmuch as it 1s of authentic goſ- 
. pel inſtitution. 


Speaking of matrimony, he inveighs 


_ warmly againſt granting divorces on flight 
occaſions, as was cuſtomary in the church 
N Rome; 5 and ſays, that a divorce can be ND 
= juſtified on no cauſe, but that of adultery. 


In extreme unction he ſees nothing un- 


5 ſcriptural : at leaſt I meet with nothing of 


objection to it, in any part of his writings 


which I have ſeen. Only indeed, he dase E 


the exorbitant fees, which the avarice of 


the prieſts of thoſe times exacted for the þ 
performance of it. 


Speaking likewiſe of ds | hs labs 


| againſt the ſame avarice; and jocularly ſays, a 
man might have a barber to attend him a _ 
whole year for what he Pays: to have his | 

crown ſhay en once. 
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With regard to confeſſion, his opinion 
Pas, that if a man be really contrite, exter- 
nal confeſſion is by no means of abſolute 
neceſſity ; yet as it may bring on repen= 
tance, he would not reject it, if a proper _ 
choice be made of a confeſſor. But as con- 
feſſion was practiſed i in the church of Rome, 
He thought it a vile and ſcandalous method 


of getting into the ſecrets of families, and 


tended ooly to advance the power of the 


church. 


Pennance, he ſays, hack: no | fort of merit 


in God''s fight, unleſs followed by: a reformed 
5 life. . 5 
: Of teen, as + cited in the hk : 


= of Rome, he was a warm oppoſer. It was 


the height of blaſphemy, he ſaid, to aſcribe ” 
to man the power of God, Who can forgive 


Are, but God alone? Inſtead of acting as . 


God's. miniſters, the Romiſh clergy, he ſaid, 
took upon them, in their own names, to 
forgive ſins. Nay in the plentitude of their 
power they will do, ſays Re, what God 
himſelf (if there is truth in ſeripture) would 
not do- pardon unrepented fin. Expreſs 


paſſages of ſcripture in favour of the contrite 


heart are nothing : God's abſolution is of no 
YE.” 5 effect, 5 
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effect, unleſs confirmed by theirs. Pre- 
5 ſumptuous guides, ſays he, they ought to 
urge the neceſſity of repentance, inſtead of 
abſolution; and preach a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, the deformity of 
fin, and the mercy of God, inſtead of de- | 


ceiving mankind by their ridiculous | im- 
ö poſtures. ” 


Againſt indulgences, he was very ſevere, : 


a mere trick, he called them, to rob men 


of their money. The pope, fays he, has 
the ſurplus of the merits of pious ſaints to 


diſpoſe of:. 2& profitable doctrine this; but 


where found? Certainly not in feriprure. | 
For my own part, ſays he, I meet not, in 


the whole new teſtament with one ſaint who 


7 had more merit than was neceſſary for his 
_ own ſalvation. And if Chriſt, who taught 4 
all that was needful and profitable, tavght 


not this doctrine, it may be fairly preſumed, 
that this docrine i 18 neither needful nor pro- 
fitable. All men, as far as the merits of 


8 another can avail, are partakers of the merits 
of Chriſt: and no man can expect more. 
5 How abſurd then is it to ſee men ſquander 


away their money upon indulgences, inſtead 


of laying 4 it out pi Wer in charitable uſes: 


A 4 
as 
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as if it were a more acceptable ſervice to 


God, to add ſuperfluous wealth to a mo- 
naſtery, than to diſtribute alms among ne- 


ceſſitous chriſtians.— Beſides, in how un- | 

_ charitable a light doth the pope appear if - 
there be one ſoul left in purgatory. A turn 

of his pen might deliver the ſinner, and if 5 


he deny that, it can only be through ava- 
rice, and want of a good heart. If he have 


not power indeed to deliver all men, he is 
2 deceiver ; for he declares, that he has ſuch 
power. But his pardons, it ſeems, are only To 
to be had for ready money, and granted too, N 
not for the good of mankind, but to pro- „ 
mote diſſention and War. Were this boaſted 
power of pardoning an heavenly gift, like 
Ood's other favours, it would certainly be 
diſpenſed i in an impartial manner. Wealth : 
cou'd not command it: and the pope, like = 
the apoſtles, would ory out; Thy money 5 

v periſh with thee.” Whether the pope's 
pardons be diſpenſed i in this impartial man- 


: ner, let the papiſt ſay. They will tell you 


perhaps, he adds, that the pardons them- : 
ſelves are a free gift; but that the bull oc- 


cdaſions the expence. Such prevarication puts 
one in mind of the hoſt, who profeſſed to 


1 3 e 
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treat his gueſts with a gooſe for nothing; 
but charged them without conſcience for the 
5 ſauce.— Thus by the vile trade of indul- 
gences are men deceived. Any one who 
can pay for a pardon, may laugh at ſin. 
He has found an eaſy way to heaven; much 
ceaſier than by contrition, repentance, and 


works of charity. May we not then, ſays 


. ſafely conclude, that indulgences were 
an invention of anti- chriſt to magnify the 
| ſacerdotal power; and to bring in wealth 
to the church, at the expence "of f religion, 
I and the ſouls of men? == ” 
With regard 20 purgatory, ; believed 5 
in ſuch a ſtate; and, as it appears from ſome 
parts of his works, was once of opinion that 


” pious prayers. might be ſerviceable to ſouls 


impriſoned there; but in his later writings, 
he wholly renounces this opinion, a and calls 


it a pernicious error; eſpecially to pray for 


one perſon more than another, which he 
5 looks upon as a moſt unchriſtian practice, 
b though he ſtill ſeems to think we may pray 
in general for all thoſe, whom God in his 
| mercy intends for happineſs. In ſhort, upon 
this ſubject he does not ſeem to have abſo- . 
lutely fixed his opinion. He faw ſomething 
5 extremely 
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extremely plauſible in the Romiſh doctrine 
of purgatory ; he likewiſe ſaw the abſurdity 


of ſuppoſing, that God intruſted any man 
; with a power to releaſe ſinners from ſuch a 


ſtate; but whether the ſouls of the dead 
might be profited by the prayers of the 


: living, he ſeems to have been in doubt. 
Ae was a great enemy to the endowments 
| of chauntry- -prieſts. They led the people, 
he thought, to put their truſt in ſuch en- 


dowments, rather than in a good life: 


whereas no prayers, even of he holieſt ſaints, 


: he thought, could benefit 2 bad man. That 


muan, faith he excellently, who both beſt, 5 
7 prayeth beſt. A ſimple pater-nofter from a : 


religious plowman, is of more value in the 


| fight of God, than a thouſand maſſes from 2 e 
wicked prelate. | 
He had a great diſlike to . in dis 


vine worſhip, which was then commonly. 


uſed in cathedrals and religious houſes ; ; and 


Was known by the name of the new ſong. 
This ſort of worſhip, he ſays, was originally 
. introduced to impoſe on the underſtanding, 
by ſubſtituting ſound in the room of ſenſe; 


and ſo to be one mean ot keeping the peo- 


be in ignorance. He owns it is a merry. 


TY 
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Way of ſerving God; and therefore, he 
| ſuppoſes, it meets with ſo much encourage- 
ment. But he would have men be of St. 
Auſtin's opinion, who ſays, that as often 
as ſound drew his attention from ſenſe, ſo 
often he worſhipped God improperly. If, 
ſays he, the temple-muſic of the old law be 

| alledged as a ſufficient warrant for cathe- 
dra] worſhip, it may eaſily be anſwered, 


on this head; but tells his diſciples, that he 

requires no recommendation of prayer, but 

the devotion of the heart. Others again 
will perhaps ſay, that the angels praiſe « God 


in heaven: to which, it may as eaſily be 


the angels are in a triumphant ſtate, and we 
ina . one; in a ſtate of trial and af- 


fliction, where muſic diverts us from better 
things. It i is grievous, ſays he, to ſee what 


ſums of money are yearly expended upon 

theſe ſinging prieſts, and how little upon 

the education of children. Beſides, he adds, 

| how abſurd is it to hear in a large congre- 3 

gation, only two or three chaunting a piece 
of 


that Chriſt, who was the beſt commentator _ 
upon the old law, gives us no inſtruction _ 


anſwered, that we know nothing of hea- 
venly muſick. Only this we know, that 


CONVERTS TO POPERY, 
The following letter has appeared in a morning paper :— 
9 & + St. Mary's College, Birmingham, 


85 | 3d Sunday after Epiph., 1843. 
© Sir, — My attention has been ealled to a paragraph, in 
which it is stated that the Rev. Mr. Sibthorp is reported to 
- bave already serious differences with his brethren of the 
| Romish priesthoed ; that he refuses to pray to the Virgin, or | 
to be a party to auricular confession; that an appeal is now 
pending to Rome for decision as to the absolute necessity of 
these practices; that the decision is looked for with great in- 
terest as a test of the probability of further concessions from 
Rome to converts from the Tractarians; and, finally, that 
should the decision be adverse, Mr. Sibthorp, it is said, will 
_ 8ecede from the Romish church.“ | SED 
A paragraph, much in the same strain, appeared a short 
time ago in the Record, or some other religious paper, and 
went what is called the round of the papers; but it was 
not thought worth while paying any attention to it; but now 
that a repetition of what is not true is made in your paper, 
and will, probably, be copied by others, I feel it my duty to 
come forward, however reluctantly, and give a direct and 
complete denial to every part of the statement above quoted. 
It is not true that there has ever been the slightest 
difference between Mr. Sibthorp and his ecclesiastical 
brethren or superiors. It is not true that he has ever re- 
fased or hesitated to pray to the blessed Virgin, or to be a 
party to auricular confession (whether that mean to frequent 
or to administer the sacrament of penanes) ; it is not true 
that any appeal has been made, or is pending, to Rome on 
these gubjects, or any other connected with Mr. Sibthorp ; 
consequently, it is not true that any decision is looked for 
from Rome in any such matter. It is not true that any con- 
Cessions to converts have ever been thought of; and, in fine, 
a shadow of fear of Mr. Sibthorp's secession from the Ca- 
tbolie church has never been entertained by any one ac- 
quainted with him. 5 LS 
Had there been the slightest ground for any one of the 
 , 8tatemen's put forth in that paragraph, I must frem position 
have been acquainted with it, and Mr. Sibthorp, whom I have 2 
geen this very evening, is aware of my intention of writing IL, 3 
this contradiction. Two topics have been particularly selected | 
by the writer of this paragraph (as calculated to give currency | 1 
to this fiction) for the subject of Mr. Sibthorp's donbts— _ -_ 
_ prayers to the blessed Virgin, and auricalar confession. As : i 
d0oC the first, if the writer had been in St. Chad's Cathedral, in | 'Y 
Birmingham, on Sanday last, he would have heard Mr. Sib- | I 
_ | thorp preach upon that very subject in language which 
| would have left no doubt on his mind as to the rev. gentle- | 1 
man's opinions and practice. And as to auricular confession, | 5 13 
| I would only suggest to the same writer to inquire from Mr. 
| Sibthorp himself what are his sentiments, as I am not aware 
that he has publicly spoken on it. Nor do I think the tron- 
ble of such an application, sure as it is of bong courteous!ly 
met, should be considered as thrown away, when its being 
taken would save, what onght to be saved at any expense, 
the assertion of an untruth. But in fact it wonld not have 
cost much trouble to ascertain that the Rev. Mr, Sibthorp 
_ | aceupies every Saturday, or even oftener, one of the confes- 
_ | 8ionals in St. Chad's, where the inquiry, if necessary, might. 
| have been made without danger of intrasien. el] 
Lam, Sir, your obedient servant. | „„ 
N. WISEMAN, Bishop of Melipotamus,” “ 8 
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PRAYERS TO HE VIRGIN. 

Mn. Eprrokx,— Dr. Wiseman admits (in a letter 
which appears in the Herald of this morning) that 
Mr. Sibthorp does not hesitate to pray to the Virgin 
Mary; and that his doing so is consonant with the 
Romish doctrine. Perhaps Dr. Wiseman will be kind 
enough to inform an inquirer whether the Church of 
Rome holds that the Blessed Virgin is possessed of 
the attribute of omnipresende and omniscience, which 
attributes are taught to Christians generally to belong 
to Gop alone? Several friends of mine, who are 
members of the Romish Church, are anxious to know 
his opinion publicly, and with as little hesitation as 
Mr. Sibthorp prays to the Blessed Virgin; forasmuch 
as they conceive that, except the Blessed Virgin be 
possessed of those attributes, it must be worse than 


folly to pray to one who cannot hear you, and that 


they might as well at once pray to the wall. On the 


bother band another difficulty presents itself to them 


that if it be said by Dr. Wiseman, or by the Church 
of Rome, that she does possess those attributes, then 
it appears the Blessed Virgin must be equal with Gop, 
which would be teaching a most blasphemous error. 
Dr. Wiseman's answer to these queries will mate 
rially guide those who are now Romanists in choosing 
their future course in religion, and also greatly oblige 
an admirer of Mr. Sibthorp's former religious opinions. 
e gs Celts -\- iy ws # 
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MX. Epiror,—Being an unlearned layman, I am 


— 
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— — 


aware of my unfitness to enter into controversy with 


the Bev. Dr. Wiseman, nor have I any intention to do 
o or to be seduced into it; but his letter inserted in 
| your paper of to-day, dated the fifth Sunday after 
Epiphany (newspaper writing not being particularly 
fitted for Gop's holy Sabbath, either by divines or 


laymen), referring to the unhappy state of the Rev. 


W. Sibthorp, calls on me to gire it a qualified or 
partial denial. V% anode * 5 Wo 
Dr. Wiseman's letter appears to elaim Mr. Sibthorp 
as & true and faithful convert to Romanism, and to 
refer to himself for further evidence of the fact. _ 

I assert that, within a short time, Mr. Sihthorp has 
admitted and stated in writing his dissent from the 
Romish doctrine that none can be saved out of the 


pale of that Church, by allowing that those out of it 


may be saved. ge 5 ; 
Having personally benefited by the preaching of 
Mr. Sibthorp, and loving him in the Los, I rejoiced 
when I learnt that he had not swallowed the entire 
doctrines of the Romish Church; and I pray that 
Gop will continue his grace, in him and for him, 
until all his unhappy delusions are removed.—lI am, 
sir, your most obedient servanttt. 9 8 
5 ES | i e EGA. 
[The writer has given in confidence his name and 
address.—Ep. M. H.] | IE 
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PRAYERS TO THE VIRGIN. 
MR. Evprror, —The correspondent signing himself Sin- 


cerity in your Thursday's paper does not seem to be quite 
certain as to the fact of prayer to the Virgin Mary being 
what it too truly is, not merely the popular but the autho-. 
rised practice of the Romish Church. In order to remove 

any doubt on this point I will make a quotation from a very _ 
curious document which I possess, of the most unquestion- 


able authority. It is the encyclical letter of Pope Gregory 
XVI., dated from St. Mary Major's at Rome, in August, 


1832, and translated and inserted in the Laity's Di- 
rectory' of 1833, published under the sanction of the vicar 


apostolic of the London district. 


„But that all may have a successful and happy issue let 
us raise our eyes to the most blessed Virgin Mary, who 
alone destroys heresies, who is our greatest hope; yea, the 
entire ground of our hope. We will also implore in humble 
- prayer from Peter, the prince of the apostles, and from his 
fellow apostle Paul, that you may all stand as a wall to pre- 
vent any other foundation than what hath been laid, &c, 
If the above be not rank unblushing idolatry the error 
and heresy of idolatry is merely imaginary, and the word 
_ idolatry a word without meaning, I hope that the general 
practice of Protestants in the present day exemplifies, espe- 
_ cially in this country, the mild spirit of their religion in the 
perfect toleration which they give, and I hope always and 
everywhere will give, to Romanism ; but they have cause to 
thank the Romanists for the excellent reasons given from 
their own most authentic documents against their listening 
to Romish sophistry and perversion. If any person will 
deny that the doctrine that all Protestants must be damned 
is an authentic Romish doctrine, he shall be referred to the 


place where such doctrine may be found. —I am, sir, your 
very obedient gerva PA 59 PROTESTAN' 
Friday, Jan. 27. & \ JA 9 | Ns p N 
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JOHN WICLIFF x7; 
of devotion ; while all the reſt, not only 
cannot join with them ; but even do not _ 
underſtand what they fay. 
He often inveighs againſt prayers to ſaints, 

and the uſe of any mediator but Chriſt. 
He even goes ſo far as to wiſh that all feſti- 
voals in the church were aboliſhed, except 
Þ Chriſtmas- day, and eaſter. For the devo- 


tion of the people, ſays he, being undivided, 
would be more fervent upon thoſe ſolemn 


days. As to modern canonizations, he ſays, _ 


they owe their birth to nothing but exceſ- _ 
ſive bigotry | on one fide, or r exceſſive avarice i; 
on the other. 5 

With regard to images he thonthe, chat 

if they were exact repreſentations of the 


: truth, they might be very ſerviceable to give . 


the vulgar ſtrong impreſſions of the poverty, | 


and ſufferings of Chriſt, his apoſtles, and 


martyrs. But this uſe, he ſays, could not 


be expected from them in the Roman church. 


Thoſe gay repreſentations, decked in coſtly 
apparel, inſtead of giving us the idea of ſuf- _ 


fering ſaints, exhibit to us perſons of pomp 


and expence; and ſhould be conſidered as 


heretical books, full of falſe doctrines ; ; and 


as ſuch thould be condemned to the fire. 
Beſides, 


in, j 
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Beſides, ſays he, how ſhocking is it to ſee 
| thoſe dumb idols covered with gold and fil- 
ver; while Chriſt's poor members are ſtarving 
in the ſtreets. —But of all the bad effects 
which attend images, the worſt, he fays, is 
their leading the people into idolatry. If 
Hezechiah broke in pieces the brazen ſer- 

| pent, which God commanded to be made, 
becauſe it attracted the veneration of the 
Ro people; how much more ought a chriſtian 

| king to break in pieces thoſe i images, which 
Odd is fo far from having commanded to be 
made, that we have in ſcripture the moſt 
6 expreſs commands againſt making them. _ 


He greatly diſliked the ceremonies of | 


conſecration ſo frequent in the church of 
Rome. T heſe conſecrations, ſays he, and 
benedictions, in which the Roman church 


is ſo profuſe upon water, oil, ſalt, wax, 


veſtments, walls, pilgrims-ſtaves, and a va- 
riety of other things, have more the appcar- 
ance of necromancy, than of true religion. 
T hey are abſurd, becauſe theſe things are juſt 
the ſame after conſecration as before: and 
they are idolatrous, becauſe they tend to 
make People pay a divine honour to them. 


No” 
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No man could be more ſtrenuous than 
Wicliff againſt reſting upon the externals 
of religion; or ſaid more to convince men 


of the folly of expecting, that building and 
ornamenting churches, frequenting public 
worſhip, or any outward expreſſion of reli- 
| gion, would ſatisfy God without the heart, | 
or make any atonement for a bad life. Holy 
water, ſays he, and the bleſſing of a biſhop Ko 


are mere impoſitions, tending only to blind 


1 | the people, and make them reſt 1 in thoſe ex- 


ternals, rather than in God's Ys” and . 


their own repentance. 


He aſſerted the neceſſity of being affiſted 


by divine grace. Without this, he ſaw not 


| how a human being could make himſelf 
acceptable to God. 


With regard to pilgrimages, bs ſays, that 


although viſiting the ſhrines of lunts might 
be ſuffered with a view to impreſs us ſtrongly 

with a ſenſe of their virtues; yet pilgrimages, 
as commonly uſed, are of moſt pernicicus 

conſequence. ot idol-worſhip be bad, pil- 
grimages are equally ſo; leading the people 


into idolatry, and a zelten ea of their . 
| charity. OS 
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- Againſt ſanctuaries he is ſtill warmer. 
That the groſſeſt crimes ſhould be ſheltered, 
ä under the ſafeguard of religion, was, in his 
opinion, ſuch a perverſion of all the princi- 
ples of reaſon and chriſtianity, as could not 
oy ſufficiently exclaimed againſt. 
Ne was a great advocate for the marriage 
of the clergy, and thought the celibacy pre- 
ſcribed by the Roman church one of the 
principal cauſes of its corruption. = 
Hs e denied the power of excommunica- 
| tion to the church ; and ſtyles ſuch eccleſi- 
aſtical cenſures, puniſhments inflicted by 
anti- chriſt 8 juriſdiction. No man, ſays he, 
can be excommunicated, unleſs he firſt ex- 
communicate himſelf. . 
Peter- pence, he calls an iniquitous impo- 
ſition, without any foundation in ſcripture. 


55 Theſe are he 8 opinions of Wic- 
: uf with regard to church doctrines. The 
following are his opinions on ſeveral mil- 
cellaneous ſub] ects. ©. 

5 He Was 4 great enemy to the ſuperfluous | 

7 wealth of the clergy. He allowed the la- 

bourer to live by: gd labour ; but he aſſerted, 


that 
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that he had a right to his hire from nothing 
elſe. Tythes, he ſaid, were only a ſort of 
alms, no where of goſpel inſtitution, which 
the people might either give or withdraw, 
as they found their paſtor deſerved. This 
opinion drew upon him the reſentment both 
of papiſts and Proteſtants. | Melancthon, i in 
particular, is very warm with him on this 
head; fays, he rayed, and was plainly 
mad. But it is no wonder, if Wicliff's 
diſlike to the prevailin g luxury of the clergy, 


which. was then fo exorbitant, led him 
into an extreme. His conſtant advice to 


his brethren was, to exact their tythes by 
the holineſs of their lives. If thou be a 
prieſt, ſays he, contend with others, not 
in pomp, but in piety. III befits it a man, 
who lives on the labours of the poor, to quan- 
der away the dear-bought fruits of their in- 
duſtry upon his own extravagancies. 
Church endowments, he thought, were 
the root of all the corruption among the 
clergy. He often lamented the luxury they 
occaſioned; and uſed to wiſh the church 


was again reduced to its primitive poverty, 
and innocence. 


Called whimf cal. 
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With till greater warmth he expreſſed 
hiimſelf "againſt the ſecular employments of 
the clergy. This he ſeemed to think an 
unpardonable deſertion of their profeſſion. 
In ſome parts of his writings, he appears 
to have held, that ſtrange doctrine, That 
dominion is founded on grace. His argu- 
| ment, if I underſtand it all, ſeems to DE, 
that as all things belong to God, and as 
good men alone are the children of God, 
they are of courſe the only true inheritors. 
But in other parts of his writings, it appears, : 
as if he only ſpoke figuratively on this ſub- 
ject, and of ideal perfection. That he did 
not hold the doctrine in its literal ſenſe, 
ſeems plain from many paſſages of his 
works. In his Trialogue particularly, he 
| ſays, Fx Duplici titulo ſtat hominem habere 
temporalia, ſcilicet titulo originalis Juſ- 
titiæ, & titulo mundane juſtitiæ. Titulo au- 
tem originalis juſtitiæ habuit Chriſtus omnia 
bona mundi. IIlo titulo, vel titulo gratiæ, 
juſtorum ſunt omnia: ſed longe ab illo titulo 
cCivilis poſſeſſio.“ Upon the whole, how- 
ever, what he 3 on this ſubject may be 


He 
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He held faſting to be enjoined only for the 
| lake of virtuous habits ; and calls it therefore 


highly oh ariſaical to place a greater value 
| upon bodily abſtinence from food, than ſpi- 


= ritual abſtinence from ſin. 


It was a conjecture of his, that this world 


Was created to ſupply the loſs in heaven 


coccaſioned by the fallen angels; and that 


when that loſs ſhould be ee the end — 


of things would ſucceed. 

5 Upon a text in the revelations he founded f 

an opinion, that the devil was let looſe about 
a thouſand years after Chriſt; from which 


3 period he dates the riſe of the Fe pe i 
cCorruptions of the church. 


With regard to oaths, he conſidered it as 


plain idolatry to {wear by any creature. In 
this ſenſe he underſtood the prohibition of 
our Saviour againſt ſwearing by heaven and 


earth. It is not found, faith he, in the old 
law, that God at any time granted his per- 
miſſion to ſwear by any creature. > 
| He ſeems to have thought it wrong, upon 
the principles of the goſpel, to take away the 
life of man upon any occaſion. The whole by 


trade of war 1 neben utterly unlawful : 


nor 
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nor does he ſeem to think the execution 
of a criminal a more allowed practice. 

In ſome parts of his writings he ſpeaks ſo | 
ſtrongly of fate, that he appears an abſolute | 
5 predeſtinarian. In other parts he expreſſes 
| himſelf in fo cautious a manner, that we are 
apt to think he had no fixed principles on 

this ſubjec. 85 £7 
— arts, which Adminiſtred to 1 zuturtes 
of life, he thought were prohibited by the 
goſpel. The ſcriptures, ſays he, tell us, that 
having food and raumeht,. we ſhould be 
therewith content. : | - 55 
Hereſy, according to Wicliff confilied in : 

a bad life, as well as in falſe opinions. NO 
good man, he thought, could be an heretic. 5 
His opinion, on this laſt point, agrees with 
5 that of a prelate of later times, Who gene- 5 
rally ſpeaks the language of true chriſtian 1 

freedom and charity. I ſhall quote ſome 
: paſſages at large from this celebrated writer, 
not only as they tend to ſhew the juſtneſs of 

Wicliff's own manner of thinking; but a: 

they may ſerve as a concluſion to this review 
of his opinions, in being a proper anſwer to 
all his adverſari ies. 


*© No 
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« No hereſies, (fays biſhop Taylor, i in his 
liberty of propheſying) are noted in ſcrip- 
ture; but ſuch as are errors practical. In 
all the animadverſions againſt errors in the 


new teſtament, no pious perſon was con- 


demned. Something was amiſs in genere 
morum. Hereſy is not an error of the un- 
derſtanding, but an error of the will. And 
indeed, if we remember, that St. Paul 


reckons hereſy among the works of the fleſh, 


and ranks it with all manner of practical 
impieties, we ſhall eafily perceive, that if a 
man mingles not a vice with his opinions, 
if he be innocent in his life, though deceiv= _ 
edin his doctrine, his error is his miſery, ; 
not his crime; he may be an object of Pity, : 
but by no means a perſon conſigned to ruin. 
i —There are as many innocent cauſes of 


error, as there are weakneſſes, and unavoid- 


able prejudices, —In queſtions practical, the 
doctrine itſelf, and the perſon too, may be 
reproved; but in other things, which end 
min notion, where neither the doctrine is 
malicious, nor the perſon apparently Cit: 

minal, he is to be left to the judgment of 
God. Opinions and perſons are to be judged | 


like other things. It mutt be a crime 


5 and 
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and it muſt be open, of which any cog - 


nizance can be taken, Let me farther ob- 


ſerve that ſince there are ſuch great differ- 


ences of apprehenſion concerning the con- 


5 ſequences of an action, no man is to be 
Charged with the odious conſequences 9. 


his opinion. Indeed his doctrine may be, 


but the man is not, if he underſtand not 


ſuch things to be conſequent to his doctrine. . 
For if he did, and then avows them, they 


are his direct opinions; and he ſtands as 
. chargeable with them, as with his firſt 
propoſition. —No error then, nor its conſe- 


quent, is to be cha arged as criminal upon 


4 pious perſon, fince no fimple error is fin. 
nor does condemn us betore e the throne 01 


: God.' oe 


C 


*A very ingenious hiſtorian, hath chad Wiclf with 


enthuſiaſm. © He denved the doctrine, (ſays he,) of the 
« real preſence—the ſup emacy of the church of Rome 


c the merit of monaſtic vov's.—He maintained; that the 


+ ſcripture was the ſole rule of faith; ; —that the church 
Mas dependent on the ſtate—and ought to be reformec 
de by it ;—that the clergy. ought. to pol {eſs no eſtates ;— 

« that the. begging friars were a general nuiſance, and 

«© qught not to be Wremen that the numerous cerem- 

«© nies of the church were hurtful to true piety, —He 5 


5 0 aferted. that oaths Were an las ful, 3 at domi inion Was 0 


- R — 8 
founded in grace that every thing was ſabiet to fate 


Ny 4 and 


nd 


JOHN WICLIPFF. 2 
Of the Writings of Wicet ter. 


Having thus taken a view of Wicliff's 


5 opinions, let us conſider him next as a writer. 


He is amazingly voluminous: yet he 
ſeems not to have engaged i in any very large 


„ work: 


* cc "and deft? ny ; j and that alt; men were predeſtinated either to | 
eternal ſalvation or reprobation,” 


| Having given this abſtract of his opinions, which is in 
general very juſt, the hiſtorian proceeds to inform us, that 


From the abel of his doctrines, Wicliff appears to hae 
«© been ſtrongly tinctured with enthuſiaſm,” 


Mr. Hume has certainly expreſſed himſelf here in a very 


aged manner, unleſs he meant to brand under the 
name of enthuſiaſm, the whole ſyſtem of the re formation. 
Hle hath given us twelve of the opinions of Wicliff, of which 
only the ſeventh, and two laſt, ſeem to be carried farther, 
than was done by the more ſober part of the reformers of 
the fxteenth century; and indeed, Mr. Hume has been 
ingenuous enough to own, that, „Ihe doctrines of Wicliff, 
b being derived from his ſearch into the ſcriptures, and 
into eccleſiaſtical antiquity, were. nearly the ſame with. 
thoſe propagated by the reformers in the ane cen- 
& tury; ſome of them only carried farther.” And yet, 
__ *. notwithſtanding this,“ Upon the a0 hole, ey; were , 
c tinctured with enthuſiaſm,” 1 
This writer has been charged with reſolvi ing all revealed ” 
religion into enthuſiaſm, or ſuperſtition. And indeed his 
treatment of Wicliff ſeems in ſome degree to jullify the 


charge; 6c He appears, (lays the hitorian, to have been 


44 frong!: 1 
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work: his pieces in general may properly be 
called tracts. Of theſe many were written 
in Latin, and many in Engliſh; ſome on 
ſchool queſtions; others on ſubjects of more 
general knowledge; but the greateſt part on 
divinity. It may be ſome amuſement to the 
reader to ſee what ſubjects he hath choſen. 
5 1 ſhall give a lift therefore of the more re- 
1 25 markable 


« Lonely Aurel with enthu fel , and to have been hed 1 
the better qualified to oppoſe a church, whoſe di iſtinguiſn- 
ho „ing character was ſuperſtition. "Te was his enthuſiaſm, it 


. ſeems, and not his rational arguments, (for our hiſtorian 


appears to have thrown reaſon out of both ſides of the quel. 

tion) that made bim A formidable adverſary to the church ot. 
"Rome on ; By 

It Mr. Hume had. not beds under the influence of pie | 


8 judice, it 15 1mpoflible but a perſon of his liberal caſt of mind. 


mult have admired the noble treedom, and rational man- 
ner, with which this great. reformer oppoſed the laviſh 
; principles of his times. Had Wicliff lived in the days c. 5 
philoſophy, this writer had been among his firſt admirers, 
but a religioniſt is a formal charter 7 and what in a phi: 
loſopher is a manly exerciſe of reaſon, becomes in a me. 
dern reformer, irrational zeal, and a ridiculous pretence. 1 q 
inſpiration. _ N 

If I have miſtaken. Mr. Hume J meaning, I heartily vp... 
his pardon. The reader, Judging for himſelf, will lay ne 
farther ſtreſs on what 1 Have ſaid, than fair quotations wil. = 
- authorize againſt Mr. Hume; and fair rꝛepreſentatiols- | 
facts in Favour of Wiclift, 
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markable of them, from the various col- 


lections Ren haye been made. 


8 Trialagorum lib. 4. 5 
De religione perfectorum. 
De eccleſia & membris. 
De diabolo & membris. 
Die Chriſto & Antichriſto. 
De Antichriſto & membris. 


s Sermones 1 In epiſtolas. 


De veritate ſcripture. 


De ſtatu innocentiæ. 


De dotatione ecclefiz. _ 


= De ſtipendiis miniſtrorum. 


De epiſcoporum erroribus. 
De curatorum erroribus. 
De perfectione evangelici. 
De officio paſtorali. 
Die ſimonia ſacerdotum. 
Super pænitentiis injungendis. 

De ſeductione ſimplicium. 

0 Dæmonum aſtus in ſubvertenda religione. 
De pontificum Romanorum ſchiſmate. 
De ultima ætate eccleſiæ. 

Of temptation. 
The chartre of hevene. 


Of ghoſtly battel. 
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Of ghoſtly and fleſhly love. 
The confeſſion of St. Brandoun. 
Active life, and contemplative hits: 
 Virtuous patience. 
Of pride. 5 
Obſervationes pie in X pracepta. 
De impedimentis orationis. | 
De cardinalibus virtutibus. 
De actubus anime. 
Expoſitio orationis dominicæ. 
De 7 ſacramentis. 
De natura fidei. 
De diverſis gradibus charitatis. 
De defectione a Chriſto. 
De veritate & mendacio. 
5 « ſacerdotio Levitico. 
De ſacerdotio Chriſti. 
De dotatione Cæſared. 
De verſutiis pſeudocleri. 
De immortalitate animæ. 
De paupertate Chriſti. 
De phyſica naturali. 
De eſſentia accidentium. 
De neceſſitate futurorum. 
De temporis quidditate. 
De temporis ampliatione. 
De operibus corporalibus. 
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De operibus ſpiritualibus. 
De fide & perfidia. 
De ſermone domini in monte. 
Abſtractiones logicales. 
A ſhort rule of life. 
The great ſentence of the curſe expounded. 
Of good prieſts. e 
De contrarietate duorum dominorum. 5 
Wicliff's wicket. 
i Ne miniſtrorum conjugio. 
De religioſis privatis. 
Conciones de morte. 
5 De vita ſacerdotum. 
De ablatis ceſiienendls, 
De arte ſophiſtica. 1 
De fonte errorum. 
De incarnatione er 
5 Super impoſitis articulis. = 
Die humanitate Chriſti. 
Contra concilium terræ-motus. 
De ſolutione Satanæ. 
De ſpiritu quolibet. 
De Chriſtianorum baptiſmo. 
De clavium poteſtate. = 
De blaſphemia. | 
De paupertate Chriſti. 
1 De raritate & denfitate, Ly. 
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De materia & forma. 
De anima. 

Octo beatitudines. 

De trinitate. 
5 Commentarii in pfalterium. 
De abominatione deſolationis. 
De civili dominio. 
De eccleſiæ dominio. 0 
LO: divino dominio. 

De origine ſectarum. 

De perfidia ſectarum. 
Speculum de antichriſto. 
De virtute orandi. 
De remiſſione fraterna. 
De cenſuris eccleſiæ. 


5 De charitate fraterna. 


De purgatorio piorum. 


De Phariſzo So Publicano, 


1 Wind TUE der . this cata- 

logue of the works of Wicliff, but the titles 
I have inſerted, will be ſufficient to give the 

reader an idea in general of the ſubjects, on 

which he wrote. To give him an idea of his 
manner of writing, I have thought proper to 
inſert the following ſhort treatiſe ; in which 

The. reader will have * ſpecimen of that 
_ maſter] 


AMESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and Co., auc- 


arts, have the pleasure of announcing that during the ensuing season 


the several important OOLLECTIONS of BOOKS, Prints, and Coi 


e., hereafter enumerated, which have been intrusted to their care. 9 
The first sale will take place on Monday, January 11, and two following 


| 1 precisely, comprising a valuable Assemblage of tine Beoke: 
A sen of Prints, including choice copies of the Orleans, Dusseldorf, 


2 tom., large paper: Musee des Antiques, 2 tom.; Voyage Pittoresque 3 
d 


tioneers of literary property and works connected with the fine 
they will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Wellington. street, Strand. 


Just published, in 12mo., price 68. 6d. cloth, | 


FEE WICKLIFFITES'; or, England in the 


. 


8 Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. Colonel MACK AV, Authoress of | 
the“ Family at Heatherdale.” This is a superior book of its class.“ - 


Scottish Guardian. The authoress has brought to the task a mind 


stored with historie learnizg, and a heart animated by the purest reli- 


_ gious zeal.“— Dublin Warder. The characters are well drawn and well 


sustained; tne whole story. possesses an intense interest.“ — Aberdeen 
Banner. The volume is worthy ot the former reputation of the 


_ authoress, and will be read with pleasure and profit by many.“ —Lowe's 


Magazine, December. The portraiture is executed with great fidelity. 
Beautiful both in conception and execution are the gentle heroism of 


and chiralrous loyalty of | 


the lady, and the high-toned moral Ain ogg | 
the earl,”—Northern Warder. Edinburgh, W. P. Kennedy; London, 
Hamilten, Adams. and Co.; Dublin, J. Mdlasnaan. | 
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maſtery ſtyle, that clearneſs, conciſeneſs, and 
elegance, (conſidering the times) with which 
he treated every ſubject. If the reader com- 


pare it with the original, he will find, that 


a few ſentences have been left out, and a 
few words altered, which were unintelli- 5 


f gible; but nothing add. 5 


Why many prict have no benefices. 
A treatiſe of Joun WIC II FF. 


<< Oine cauſes why poor orieſt receive not 
O bpenefices. The firit for dread of ſymony.“ 

| The ſecond for dread of miſpending poor | 
mens goods. The third for dread of letting 

- better occupation that is more light or 


e eaſy, more certain and more profitable. 


i For firſt, If men ſhould come to bene- 
fices by gift of prelates, there is dread of 
ſymony. For commonly they taken the firſt 


5 fruits, or other penſions, or holden curates, 
=. ut: their courts or chapels, in offices far fro 


; prieſts life, taught, and enſampled of Chriſt 


and his apoſtles. So that commonly ſuch | | 
| benefices comen not freely as Chriſt com- 


a mandeth, but rather for war! ldly winning, — 
Or flattering of mighty men, and not . | 


kunning of God's law, and true preaching ES 
of the e and enſample of holy life; and 


therefore commonly theſe prelates, and re- 


 ceivers ben fouled with ſymony, that is curſ= | 
ſed hereſie, as God's law and man's law | 

techen. And now whoever can run to Rome, | 

and bear gold out of the lond, and ſtrive, RES 


1 
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plead, and curſe for tithes, and other tem- 
poral profits, that ben cleped with anti- 
_ chriſt's clerks rights of holy church, ſhall 
have great benefices of cure of many thou- 

ſand ſouls, tho he be unable, and of curſed 
life, and wicked enſample of pride, of . 
vetiſſe, glotony, leachery, and other great 


ſins. But if there be any ſimple man, that 5 


deſireth to live well, and teche truly God's - 
law, he ſhall ben holden an hypocrite, a new 
teacher, an heretic, and not ſuffered to 
come to any benefice. But if in any little 
poor place he liven a poor life, he ſhall be 


Jo purſued, and flandered, that he ſhall be 


put out by wiles, cantels, frauds, and World- 
ly violence, and impriſoned or brent. And 


if lords ſhullen preſent clerks to benefices, 


they wolen have commonly gold in great 


: quantity, and holden theſe curates in ſome 


_ worldly office, and ſuffren the wolves of hell 


to ſtranglen mens ſouls, ſo that they have | 


-  . their office done for nought, and their chap- 


f pels holden up for vain-glory or hypocriſy; 


and yet they wolen not preſent a clerk able 


of God's law, and of good life, and holy 


enſample to the people; but a kitchen-clerk, _ 


or a yung” -clerk, or one wiſe in building 
caſtles, 
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caſtles, or other worldly doing ; tho he kun 


Not read his ſauter, and knoweth not the 


commandments of God, ne ſacraments of 


> holy church. And yet ſome lords, to co- | 
| lauren their ſymony wole not take for them 


ſelves, but kerchieſs for the lady, or a pal- 
fray, or a tun of wine. And when ſome 


lords woulden preſent a good man, then 

ſome ladies ben means to have a dancer pre- 

ſented, or a tripper on tapits, or hunter, or 
a hawker, or a wild player of ſummer gam- 


bels. And thus it ſeemeth, that both pre- 


lates, and lords commonly maken ſome cur- 
ed antichriſt, or a quick fiend to be maſter 
5k Chrift's. people for to leaden them to hel! 


10 Sathanas their maſter; and ſuffer not 


Chriſt's diſciples to teche Chriſt's goſpel to 
his children for to ſave their ſouls. . 
But in this preſenting of evil curates, and 
holding of curates in worldly office, letting 


them fro their ghoſtly cure, ben three de- 


grees of traitery agenſt God and his people. 
hie firſt 1 is in prelates and Jords, that thus 


holden curates in their worldly office; for | 
they have their high ſtates in the church, * 


and lordſhips, for to purvey true curates to * 


the people, and to meyntene them in God's 
aw, 
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law, and puniſh them, if they failen in their 
ghoſtly cure, and by this they holden their 
lordſhips of God, Then if they maken evil 


curates, and holden them in their worldly 


office, and letten them to lead God's people 


the rightful way to heaven, but helpen them, 
and conſtreynen them to lead the people to 


hell-ward, by withdrawing of God's word, 


and by evil enſample geving they ben wei- | 
ward traytors to God and his people, and 


vicars of Sathanas. —2. Yet more traitery 18 
in falſe curates, that geven mede or hire to 


comen into ſuch worldly offices, and to get 
lordſhip and maintenance agenſt ordinances, To 


and couchen in lord 8 courts for to get mo 


fatte benefices, and purpoſen not ſpedly to 
| 90 their ghoſtly office. Woe is to the lords 
that been led with fuch curſed heretics, 8 
tichriſts, traytors of God and his people; 
and tray tors to lords themſelves; who ben fo. 


blinded, that they perceiven not that ſuch 


traitors, that openly ben falſe to God, wolen 
much more been falſe to them. . But the 


moſt traitery is in faliecon feſſors, th bat ihulden 


; by their office warn prelates, and lords of 
this great peril, and clerks alto that they | 
hold en none ſich curates in their worldly 


offices. 
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n 
offices. For they don not this, leſt they 
leſen lordſhip, and friendſhip, and gifts, and 
welfare of their ſtinking belly; and ſo they 
ſellen chriſten ſouls to Sathanas, and maken 
prelates and lords, and curates to live in ſin 
and traitery agenſt God and his people, and 
deceiven chem in their ſouls health, and 
meyntenen them in curſed traitery of God | 
and his people; and thus almoſt all the world 
goeth to hell for this curſed ſymony of falſe 
confefſors. For commonly prelates, lords, 
and curates ben enveny med with this hereſy 1 
of ſymony, and never done very repentance, 
and ſatisfaction therefore. For when they 
have a fat benefice geten hoy ſymony, they 
forſaken it not as they ben bounden by law, 
- but wittingly uſen forth that ymony, and 
liven in riot, cov etiſle, and pride, and ig: | 
not their office neither in good enſample, n 


in true teching. And thus anche J 0 


enemies of Chriſt, a and his people, by money | 
and flattering, and fleſhly love, gedring to 
them leading of the people, orbare true 
prieſts to teche God's law, and therefore the | 
blind leadeth the blind „, and both parts run- | 
nen into he, and full many 1 to hell: and 1 
is huge wonder that God of his righteon uſe, 
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neſs deſtroyeth not the houſes of prelates, 
and lords, and curates, as Sodom and Go 


mor for hereſie, extortions, and other cur- 


ſedneſs. And for dread of this ſin, and 


many mo, ſome poor wretches receive no 


benefices 1 in this world. 


II. Yet tho poor prieſts mighten finely 
getten preſentation of lords to have bene- 
fces with cure of fouls, they dreaden of 


miſpending poor mens goods, For prieſts 


owen to hold themſelves paide with food, 


ana cloathing, as St. Paul techeth ; and if 


they have more it is poor mens goods, as 


their own law, and God's law ſeyn, and 5 
they ben keepers thereof, and procurators 
of poor men. But for inſtitution and in- 


duction he ſhall give much of this good, 
that is poor men's, to biſhops offi ACErs, 8 


deacons, and officials, that ben too ieh. 
And when biſhops and their officers comen, 5 


; and feynen to vilit, tho they nouriſhen men 


in open ſin for annual rent, and don not 
their office, but ſellen ſouls to Sathanas for 
money, wretche d curates ben neded to 
feaſten them richly, and give procuracy : and 
ſynage, yea againſt God's law, and man' 8 
and denen their own conſcience, and 


yet 
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yet they mullen not be ſuffered to teche 
truly God's law to their own ſujects, and 


warn them of falſe prophets, who deceiven 
them both in belief and teching: for then 


they muſten crie to the people the great ſins 


of prelates; but they demen that ſuch fad 
reptoving of fin is envy, flandering of pre- 
lates, and deſtroying of holy church. Alfo 


many times their patrons willen look to be 


| feaſted of ſuch curates, elfe maken them 
leſe that little thing, that they and poor 
men Mull m live by. So that they ſhullen 
not ſpe d their tithes and offerings after 


good conſcience, and God's laws, but waſte 


them on rich and idle men. Alſo eche good 
day commonly theſe ſmall curates ſhullen 


have leters fro their ordinari ies to ſummon, 

and to curſe poor men for nought, but for 
covetiſſe of antichriſts clerks; and if they 

not ſummonen and curſen them, tho they 
know no cauſe why, they ſhullen been hurt- 
ed, and ſummoned fro day to day, fro far 
pl: ace to farther, or curſed, or leſe their be- 
ncfits or profits. For elle, as prelates feinen, 


they by their rebeldy ſhoulden ſoon deſtroy. 


prelates juriſdiction, power, and winning. 


Allo, when 7 oats prieſts, firſt be of life, 
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and devout | in their prayers, ben beneficed, 
if they ben not buſy about the world to 
make great feaſts to rich perſons and vicars, | 
and coſtly and gayly arrayed, by falſe doom. 
f of the world, they ſhullen be hated and 
5 hayned on as hounds, and ech man redy to 
pere them in name, and worldly goods. 
80 many curſed deceits hath antichriſt 
brought up by his worldly clerks to make 
curates to miſpende poor mens goods, and 
not truly do their office; or elſe to forſaken 
all, and let antichriſt's clerks, as lords of 1 
this world, rob the poor people by feyned 5 - 
6 cenſures, and teche the fend's lore both by 


open preaching and enſample of curſed life. 


+ AlO, if ſuch curates ben ſtirred to learn 
God's law, and teach their pariſhens the 
_ goſpel, commonly they ſhullen get no leave 
of biſhops but for gold; and when they = 
ſhullen moſt profit in their learning, then 
ſhullen they be clepid home at the prelate's 


will. And if they ſhullen have any high 


_ facraments, commonly they ſhulle buy them 
with poor mens goods; and fo there is full 
great peril of evil ſpending of theſe goods, 


both bhi Jon prelates, rich men of the coun- 
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| try, patrons, parſons, and their own kyn, 
for fame of the world, and for ſhame, and 


evil deeming of men. And certes it is great 
wonder that God ſuffereth fo long this ſin 


umnpuniſhed, namely of prelates courts, that 


ben dens of thieves, and larders of hell; and 
ſo of their officers, that ben ſotil in malice 
and covetiſſe; and of lords, and mighty 
men, that ſhulden deſtroy this wrong and 


other, and meyntenen truth, a and God's ſer- 


vants, and now meyntenen antichriſt' J fali- 


neſs and his clerks, for part of the \ winning 


But certes God ſuffreth ſuch hypocrites ; and 


_ tyrants to have name of prelates for great 
fins of the people, that eche part lead other 


to hell by blindneſs of the fend. And this 


" a thouſand time more vengeance, than it. | 


_ God ſhud deſtroy bodily. bach parts, and all 
their goods, and earth therewith, as he did 
by Sodom and Gomor. For the longer that 
they liven thus 1 in fin, the greater pains ſhul- 
len they have in hell, unleſs they amenden 

them. — And this dread, and many mo, 

maken ſome poor prieſts to receiven none 
. denefices. 


III. But 


L 
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III. But yet tho poor prieſts mighten have 


freely preſentation. of lords, and ben holpen 

by meyntening of kings, and help of good 
commons froextortions of prelates, and other 

= miſpending of theſe goods, that is full hard 

in this reigning of Antichriſt's clerks, yet 
they dreden fore that by ſingular cure or«⸗ 

dained of ſinful men they ſhulden be letted 

fro better occupation, and fro more profit F 
P holy church. And this is the moſt dread of 
all; for they have cure and charge at the full 
of God to help their brethren to heaven- a 
ward, both by teching, praying, and ecamſ- 
ple-geving. And it ſeemeth that they ſhul- 

len moſt. eaſily fulfil this by general cure of 


: charity, as did Chriſt and his apoſtles. And 
by this they moſt ikerly fave themſelves, and 
he elp their brethren: and they | ben free to flee 
fro one city to another, when they ben pur- 


ſued of antichriſt's clerks, as biddeth Chriſt 
in the goſpel. And they may beſt without 

, challenging « of men 20 and dwell among the 
people where they l moſt profit, and 
in coyenable time, come and go after ſtirring 
the holy ghoſt, and not be bounden by” 
buful mens juriſdiction fro the better doing. 5 


„„ Alſo 
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Alſo they purſuen Chriſt and his apoſtles 
nearer, in taking alms wilfully of the people 
that they techen, than in taking dymes and 
offerings by cuſtoms that ſinful men ordey- 
nen, and uſen now in the time of grace. 
Alſo this is more medeful on both ſides. _ 
: they underſtonden by Chriſts life, and his . 
; apoſtles : for thus the people giveth them 
alms more wilfully and devoutly, and they 
taken it more mekely, and ben more buſy 
-20 lerne, kepe and teche God's law, and ſo 


1 200 8 the better for both ſides. Alſo by this | 


manner might and ſhulde the people g geve 


freely their alms to true pr ieſts hat truely | 


kepen their order, and ta: 12hten the goſpel; 
and withdrawen fro W icked Prieſts, and not 


to be conſtreyne: d to pay t! neir tithes, and | 
offrings 


chars; in their open curſedneſs. And thus 
ſhould ymony, Covetiil ſe, and idleneſs of 
worldly clerks be laid down : and holineſs, 


and tri ue tech hing, and Know! ag of God's law = 
be brought in: alſo thus 


pleading, and Cur ing for e and offrins: 
and he d dif Ord among prieſts, a 
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peace and cha- 8 


rity 


to 5 curſed men to meyntene | 


milde ſtriving 25 
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rity meyntened. Alſo theſe dense, by 


this courſe, that men uſen now, bring in 


worldlineſs, and needleſs buſineſs Above d 


worldly offices, that Chriſt and his apoſtles 


wolden never taken upon them, and yet 
. they weren. more mighty, more witty, and 
more brenning in charity to God, and to the 
people, both to live the beſt manner in 
themſelves, and to teche other men. Alſo 


covetiſſe, and worldlineſs of the people 


ſhulden be done away; and Chriſts poverty, 5 
and his apoſtles, by enſample of poor life of 
clerks, and truſt in God, and deſiring of 


heavenly bliſs, ſhould regne in Chriſten peo- 


| ple. Alſo then ſhulde prieſts ſtudy holy 
writt, and be devout in their prayers, and 
not be caried away with new offices, and mo 
| ſacraments t than Chriſt uſed, and his apoſtles, | 
that taughten us all truth. Alſo mochil blaſ- 
phemy of prelates, and other men of feyned 
|. obedience, and nedleſs ſwearings made to 
worldly prelates ſhulden then ceſſen, and 
ſovereyn obedience to God and his law, and 
eſchewing of needleſs othes ſhulde regne 
among chriſten men. Alſo then ſhulde 
men eſchew comm only all the perils faid 


„„ before 
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before in the firſt chapter, and ſecond, and 


many thouſand mo, and live in clenneſs, and 


ſikerneſs of conſcience. Alſo then ſhulde 
prieſts be buſy to ſeke God' s worſhip and 
ſaving of mens ſouls, and not their own 
_ worldly glory and winning of worldly dritt 
Alſo then ſhulden prieſts live like to angels, 
as they ben angels of office, whereas they | 
liven now as ſwine in fleſhly luſts, and 
turnen agen to their former ſins for abun- 
dance of worldly g goods, and idleneſs in their 


ghoſtly office, and overmuch buſineſs about 
this wretched life. 


For theſe dreads and many 0 4 mo, 


and for to be mo like to Chriſt s life and his 

; apoſtles, and for to profit mo to their own 
ſouls and other mens, ſome poor prieſt: * 
thinken with God to traveile about whete 
they ſhulden moſt profiten, by evidence that | 
God geveth them, while they have time. 
and little bodily ſtrength and youth. Neth- | 


leſs they damen not curates that done well | 


| the! Eir Office, and dwellen where t they muh en 1 


moſt profit, and techen truly and ſal 


God's law agenſt falſe prophets, A and aer 
fends deceits. . 


Tuk Two Jonx Wiclieres,—Reankanls Fact. 
Alt is an extraordinary fact, but not the less true, that 


both born about the same time, both educated as ecclesiasties | 
at Oxford, and becoming there the heads of hoases, the one | 


one of Worcester, the other of Chichester—and both dying | 


England bearing the name is the village about six miles from 
the town of Richmond, in Yorkshire, where the Reformer is | 


said to have been born in or about the year 1324, This fact may | | 


not only clear him from several apparent inconsistencies of con- | 
duet, but from the graver charge preferred by Anthony Wood, 
Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford, and other writers, that the zeal 


which he displayed in withstanding theerrorsof the Payacy was 
occasioned by nothing else than the loss of the wardenship of 


Canterbury Hall, Oxford, of which they say he was first de- 
prived by Archbishop Langham, and finally by Pope Urban 
V., and that © what he afterwards did was merely out of re- 


venge, and not at all of conscience, and that, being a man of 


good parts, he exercised them to an evil end.“ Light is, hgw- 


ever, thrown upon these matters by the discovery of the fact, - 


that the Warden of Canterbury Hall and the Reformer were 


two distinet individuals, which is clearly. and satisfactorily 
established in an article from which {bs is abridged in the. 


 Gentlemar”s Magazine for Auæust. 6 . 


A Work Br WrcLiFFe. — There has just been 
printed for the members of the Camden society, from 
a MS. recently discovered, a curious and singularly 
interesting work, both on account of its intrinsie merit, 
as a very early defence of the Lollards, and from there 
being strong grounds for attributing it to Wycliffe, 
the morning star of the reformation” in this country. 
Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, and Treasurer of St.“ 
Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, who has edited this singu- 
lar work, entitles it An Apology for Lo!lard Doctrines. 
The thanuscript from which it has been transcribed is 
preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
among the valuable remains of ancient literature col- 
leeted by the celebrated Archbishop Ussher, and pre- 
sented by Charles II. to the University. | 


there were living at the same period two John Wichffes— | 


of Canterbury, the other of Baliol--both prebendaries, the | 


within a year of each other. This is the more remarkable, 
as the name of Wiclitfe is a local one, and the only locality in | 5 
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Chriſt, for his endleſs mercy, help his 


prieſts and common people to beware of 
Antichriſt's deceits, and go even the right 
way to heaven. Amen, Jeſu, for thy end- 
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Loxyv COBHAM. 


gar are generally the moſt open to con- 
viction. The great are attached to eſ- 


_ rablilments, in which their intereſts are 
the learned to ſyſtems on which ; 


We need gas -.- 
wonder therefore, If - We find few of any 


conſiderable eminence among the diſciples 


concerned: 
their time hath been ſpent. 


of W icliff. 


Among his own countrymen, Sir John 
Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, . is the moſt re- 


We meet indeed with greater 
names; as Joan dowager of the Black- 
| Prince, and Ann, queen to Richard II. But 


theſe, 


markabie. 


TT 18 a common obſervation, that the vul- 
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theſe, and ſome others, were rather his fa- | 


vourers, than profeſſed diſciples. 


Sir John Oldcaſtle was born ! in the reign 


at Edward the third. He obtained his peer- 1 


age by marrying the heireſs of that lord 
Cobham, who with ſo much virtue and 


ö patriotiſm oppoſed the tyranny of Richar i | 
the ſecond ; with which nobleman he has | 
been ſometimes confounded. 


With the eſtate and title 2 nis father i in 


law, he ſeems alſo to have inhe rited his 


virtue 2 and independent ſpirit. In the early 


part of his life we find him warmly diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf in the cauſe of religious | 
liberty. The famous ſtatute againſt proviſors, Þ 
which had been enacted in the late reign, | 
was now become, during the languid govern- | 
ment of Richard, a mere dead an he 


lord Cobham with great ſpirit undertook the 


5 revival of it; and through his perſuaſion it 
Was confirmed by parliament, and ee 


by ſeverer penalties. 5 
The news of what the Enelidh client 


= was doing 1 1n this buſineſs gave a great alarm 
at Rome 5 and Boniface the ninth, who was 
then pope, diſpatched a nuncio immediately 
to check their proceedings. This miniſter 


EIS 
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at firſt cajoled ; and afterwards threatned ; 


bat the ſpirit, which had been raiſed in the 
parliament, ſupported itſelf againſt both his 
artifices and his menaces.—This is the firſt 
inſtance we meet with of lord Cobham's 


avowed diſlike to the church of Rome. 


Four years after he made a farther effort. 

1 Arebellion having diſcover edirſelf 1 in Ireland, 
the king paſſed over with an army. He had 
made one campaign, and was preparing to 

. take the field early in the ſpring of the year, 
1395, when the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
arriving at his camp, intreated his immedi- | 
ate return into England, to put a ſtop to 
the ruin of the church. By the ruin of the 
church the good pi. rimate meant the refor- 
mation of Se clergy; ; which had been "EEE 
tempted, during the King's abſence, by the 
lord Cobham, Sir Richard Story, Sir Tho- 


mas Latimer, and others of the reforming 


party. Theſe leaders having collected their 
+ tirength nad drawn up a Ander of articles 


EY gainſt the corruptions, which then pre- = 
vailed among churchmen, and preſented | 
them in the form of a remonſt rance, to the 
commons. Ae they had many friends i in the 


houſe, and as their principal opponents were 
then 
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then abroad with the king, they thought it | 
more than probable, that ſomething might | 


1 by the parliament, in confequerice 
of their petition. But the zeal of the clergy 


e prevailed; | and the King who came inſtantly 1 


from Ireland, put an entire Hop to the 
affair. þ 
The partiality, which: the lord Cobham 
thus diſcovered on all occaſions for the re- | 
formers, eaſily pointed him out to the clergy | 


as the head of that party. Nor indeed 


made he any ſecret of his opinions. It was 


7 publicly known, that he had been at great 
8 expence in collecting and tranſeribing the F 
works of Wicliff, which he had diſperſed | 

5 among the common people without any re- | 
ſerve. It was publicly known alſo, that he 
maintained a great number of the diſciple: 
of Wicliff, as itinerant preachers in many | 
parts of the country, particularly in the dio- | 
ceſſes of Canterbury, Rocheſter, London, | 
and Hereford. Theſe things drew upon hin 
the reſentment of the ny hs le eccleſiaſtical 


es order; and made him more obnoxious to 


that body of men, than any other pe erſon at | 
that time in England. e oh „ 
: Nine 
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Nine years had now elapſed, ſince Richard 
the ſecond had taken the government into his 


own hands. This entire interval he had con- 
ſumed in one ſteady incroachment (the only 5 
| inſtance of ſteadineſs he gave) upon the laws 
of his country. 80 many indeed, and groſs 55 
were his indiſcretions, that it Was commonly 0 
ald by the people, their king was under ſome 
preternatural infatuation. But as old Speed : 
very well remarks (a remark too which might 
5 equally | have fallen, where that cautious Wri- 
ter in matters of ꝑingſhip would leaſt have : 
| choſen it) * when princes are wilful and 
ot hful, and their favourites flatterers, there 
| needs no other enchantment to infatuate, 


yea to ruinate the orcateſt monarchs.” 


After repeated ſtrokes upon the expiring R. 


berties. of the nation, a concluſive blow was 
ſtruck. The whole legiſlative power Was in— 


_ truſted, by y the act 77 a venal parliament, to 


the king, fix peers; 


£ breff ion: towns and CO! Unties were ſeized at 


once. © For a while, ſays the judicious Ra- 


p. 'n, reaſoning upon Richard's actions) five 


or 


„and three commoners. 
An iron ſceptre hens thus torged, Was im 
mediately ſhaken over the people. Tt were 


trifling to mention inſtances of private op- 
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or ſix hundred perſons, who compoſe a par- 
| liament, and as many magiſtrates of towns 
and counties, may fer to an imprudent 
prince the body of a nation ; but a time will 
come, when every 9 perſon muſt be 
taken into the account.” EN 
That time was now come. The nation, 
exaſperated beyond altern, caſt their eyes 
upon the duke of Lancaſter, who was now | 
in exile. . The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who ſhared the fame fate, undertook to in- | 


8 form him of the deſigns of the ma alecontents 


in England. Henry, who had private, az | 
: well as public wrongs to reve :nge, put him- 1 
ſelf without delay at the head of the enter-. 
Prize. His party ſoon hecame numerous, | 
and was in general attc nded by the go ; 
: wiſhes of 7 Bog nation,” - | 
Lord Cobham had as hain himſelf | 
as much a friend to the civil, as the religiou: 
liberties of his country ; and had followed 
the ſteps of his father in law i in oppoſing the Þ 
tyrannical encroachments of Richard; who: I 


reſentment he had felt oftner than 


SD Convinced therefore of the beben 3 and 
wickedneſs of thoſe. hands, by which the 


ſeeptre was ſwayed, he was among the far 
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ho attached themſelves to the fortunes of 


Henry, and was received by that prince with 


thoſe marks of favour, which a perſon of his 
conſequence might naturally expect. 


When Henry the fourth came to the crown, 


it was imagined by all men, that in his heart 
he inclined to the opinions of the reformers. : 
But Henry Was a prudent prince; and | 
maxims of policy were ever the rules of his 
_ conſcience. He found, upon examining the _ 
ſtate of parties in England, that the 1 
ſiaſtical intereſt was the moſt able to ſupport 
his pretenſions ; ; and without farther hefita- 
tion attached himſelf to it. The clergy Were 


high! in their demands. Their fr iendſlii 7 Was 


hot to be purchaſed but at the price of os: 


Lollardy ſpread apace. The laws in bein: 


3 
"1 


were unable to check its progreſs: and the 


king was given to underſtand, that his pro- 


2 ion would ſecure their loya ty. In ſhort. 


they muſt be made eaſy | by a law to burn 
heretics. 


The king diſcovered 10 great reluctance : 


but the commons, among whom, manx 
thought favourably of Wicliff, were very 


| averſe from theſe. ſanguinary proceedings. | 


— 
_— 


At length how ever an act paffe 47 Impower- 
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ing the clergy to the extent of their deſires: 
pet it paſſed not but with the utmoſt ſtretch 
of the king's authority. By this act the civil 
power was obliged to affiſt in the execution 
of eccleſiaſtical ſentences. Mr. Fox indeed 
5 tells us, that he cannot find, it ever did paſs | 
the commons; but ſuppoſes, that as parlia- 


mentary affairs were then managed with lit- | 


tle regularity, it was huddled 1 in among other 
acts, and ſigned by the king without farther 
notice. „ 
That wicked and ambitions men mould 7 
wade through blood to ſuppor t eithe. civ i] or 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny, is too common a fight 
to be matter of ſarprize. But that any ſet. 
of men ſhould ſo far pervert their notions of 
5 right and wrong, as calmly to believe, that 
a Coy erroneous opinions could make a man 
in the higheſt degree criminal, however ex- 


cellent The life might be, is a thing altog ether 


amazing. And yet charity obligeth” us to 


believe that many of the popiſh perſecutors 

„ thoſe times were thus perſuaded. The 
diſciples of Wicliff, ſays Reihner, a popiſh 
writer) are men of a ſerious, modeſt depor t- 
ment avoiding all oltentation in dreſs, mixing 
little with the buſy world, and complaining 


of 


| 
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is given of the termination of the then attempt made by the 
EKing of Prussia and the Electress of Hanover to introduce 


Utrecht (A. D. 1712-13):—* The King of Prussia grew cold on 


A PRUSSIAN LITURGY, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 3 
Sir, — At page 447 of the first volume of the Loe of Arch- 
bishop Sharp (of Vork), by his son, Archdeacon of Northum- 
berland, and father of the late Granville Sharp, some account 


the use of the liturgy of our church into their dominions. 
The papers relating to this great affair fell into the hands of 


the Bishop of Bristol, then Queen Anne's Plenipotentiary at 


the subject, yet Dr. Jablouski acquainted the Archbisho in | 
a letter, January 14, 1712-13, that the King of Prussia had ; 


been prevailed npon to establigh a fund for the education of 


students in divinity in the English universities, but the King 


dying within a month after—viz., February 25, 1713, put a 
stop to these proceedings for that year, and the death of the 


Archbishop within the year follo gave a final stroke to 


them. However the latter, before his death, had the satis- | 


of Prussia had confirmed his father's foundation, e. 
In the advertisement, as editor (1825) of the Lie, I 


faction of hearing from Dr. Jablouski (the last letter he re- 


ceived from him, the 22d of April, 1713), that the new King 


made allusion to the unions of Prussia, England, and Ha- 
nover on the field of Waterloo, and expressed a wish that the 


foregoing scheme might revive, and that those who had fought | 


as allies at La Belle Alliance might worship together in holier 
and blessed alliance in the“ beauty of holiness (our tuned | 
e and in the bond ef peace.” The love of truth will induce 


unity of spirit and lead to the latter, the bond of peace, vi - 
Sible unity. Mr. Leibnitz writes (June 28, 1711,) of the in- 
clination of the Electress to the chureh of England, and says, 
The Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Bristol would do 


à considerable service to the church and state if they anyways 


contribute to it. The Elector of Brunswick is now the first Prince 


of the empire of the Confession of Augsburg, and it will be the 


means of uniting the two churches the more closely. I had 


the honour to talk one day pretty freely with the Elector on 


the 39 articles, and he very well comprehended that they 
came much to the same with what is received in this country. 


| They are, says Leibnitz, © a little too much Geneva 
stamp at Berlin,” &c. This stamp, I take it, disinclined the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury to favour the scheme. May 
| God unite again all Christians, Romanists, or Protestants in 

_ | one © reformed” Catholic church, which, if that of England 
be not, as it pretends, thus Catholic, there is none more ss 


existent upon earth, and she has this mark in common with 
the Je em on earth, that“ she is in bondage” to the state 

„ with her children,” while the act of submission and of pro- 
munire hang over her episcopal elections, her free delibera- 


| tion with free action. I a 


| Lam, Sir, F 
THE EDITOR OF THE LIFE OF SHARP, 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


: Shenley Parsonage, Herts, Jan., 1842, Tin 


' LUTHER AND LoyoLa CONTRASTED. —Luther took to 
wife a nun. For thirty vears together Loyola never once 
looked on the female countenance. 'To overthrow the 


houses of the order to which he belonged was the triumph 


of the reformer. To establish a new order on indestruc- 
tible foundations, the glory of the saint. The carcer of 
the one was opened in the cell and concluded amidst the 
cares of secular government. The course of life of the 
other led him, from a youth of camps and palaces, to an 


old age of religious abstraction. Demons haunted both; 
but to the northern visionary they appeared as foul or ma- 


lignant fiends, with whom he was to agonize in spiritual 


strife: to the southern dreamer, as angels of light mar- 


shalling his way to celestial blessedness. As best became 


his Teutonic honesty and singleness of heart, Luther aimed | 
at no perfection but such as may consist with the everyday | 


cares, and the common duties, and the innocent delights 
of our social existence; at once the foremost of heroes and 
a very man; now oppressed with melancholy, and defying 
the powers of darkness, satanic or human; then “ rejoic- 
ing in gladness and thanktulness of heart for all his 


abundance”; loving and beloved; communing with the | 


'wite of his bozom, prattling with his children; surrender- 


ing his overburdened mind to the charms of music, awake 


bs every gentle voice and to each cheerful aspect of nature 


or of art; responding alike to every divine impulse and to | 


every human feeling; no chord unstrung in his spiritual 
or sensitive frame, but all blending together in harmonies 
as copious as the bounties of Providence, and as changeful 


as the vieissitudes of life. How remote from the © per-“ 
fection“ which Loyola proposed to himself, and which | 


(unless we presume to distrust the Bulls by which he was 
beatified and canonized) we must suppose him to have at- 
tained. Drawn by infallible, not less distinctly than by 


infallible limners, the portrait of the military-priest of the 
Casa Professa possesses the cold dignity and the grace of | 


sculpture, but is wholly wanting in the mellow tones, the 
lights and shadows, the rich colouring, and the skilful com- 
position of the sister art, There he stands apart from us 
mortal men, familiar with visions which he may not com- 

municate, and with joys which he cannot impart, Severe 
in the midst of raptures, composed in the very agonies of 
pain; a silent, austere, and solitary man; with a heart 


formed for tenderness, yet mortifying even his best affec- | 


tions; loving mankind as his brethren, and yet rejecting 
their 8y mpathy ; one while a squalid, care-worn, self-lace. 


rated pauper, tormenting himself, that so he might rescue 


others from sensuality; and then a monarch, reigning in 


secluded majesty, that so he might become the benefactor! 
of his race, or a legislator enacting, though with no selfish 


purposes, an obedience as submissive and as prompt as is 
due to the King of kings. Edinburgh Review. „„ 


| SWEARING IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTUnT.— What 

is termed profane swearing seems to have been indulged. 

in by very reverend characters. The exclamation,.** By 
God!” frequently issued from lips reputed to be eminently 

| pions. It was the fashion to swear by The teeth of God”, 

by other parts of the celestial person, and by the sufferings 

of Jesus, as, also, by those of saints and martyrs, ** By 


God and his Modir”, on a very solemn occasion, was the ery 


| Earl of Pembroke, in the time of Henry the Third, when | 


of St. Dunstan, ** God's death!“ and ** Christ's wounds!“ 
| were very common oaths. The last was in most general 


use, (if utterance may be regarded as use,) and, indeed _ 


has not yet been laid aside, but has, in latter years, re- 
solved itself into the shorter exclamation of ** Zounds!““ 
„The Virgin!” „the Cross!” „the Nails!” used at 
Calvary, and “the Blood !”'* of the Saviour, were dealt 
_ |with in the same way. All the saints were 8worn by as 
well as their several limbs. By the arm of St. James. 
they advance like well-disciplined men,” exclaimed the 


he 8aw the force by which he was to be overthrown. That 
monarch greatly admired Edward the Confessor, and gave 
him, in a common way, the homage of his oath, His 
value,” says Dart, for this saint was so great, that he 
always swore by him, and gave his name to his son Ed- 
ward.” Life and Times of the Good Lord Cobham. | 
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of the debauchery of mankind. They main- 


tain themſelves wholly by their own labour, 


and utterly deſpiſe wealth : being fully con- 


tent with bare neceſſaries. They are chaſte, 


and temperate; are never ſeen in taverns, 


or amuſed by the trifling gaities of life. 


Vet you find them always employed, either 
learning, or teaching. They are conciſe, 
and devout in their 9 blaming an un- 
animated proliz ity. They never ſwear ; 


| ſpeak little; and in their publie preaching 
lay the chief ſtreſs on charity.” All theſe 
things this writer mentions, with great ſim- 
. plicity, not as t the marks of a virtuous con- 
duct, but as the ſigns of hereſy. A ſtrik- 
ing inſtance this, among many others that | 
might be produced from thoſe times, of the 
little regard paid to morals, in compariſon 
of opinions and outward ob{ervances. 
Notwithſtanding the determination of 5 
Henry, at any rate, to keep the clergy in 
good humour, he does not ſeem to have diſ- 
covered the leaſt change towards lord n 
bam, who was indeed one of the principal 
ornaments of his court. On the contrary, _ 
in the year 1407, he gave him a public teſ= 


timony of his regard. 
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France was at this time a ſcene of great 


diſorder, through the competition of the 
Orlean and Burgundian factions. Henry 
remembring that the French had more than 
once inſulted him, While he was in no con- 
dition to oppoſe them, reſolved, in the ſpi- 
rit of retaliation, to avail himſelf of theſe 
trouble: by aſſiſting one of the contending 
parties. After balancing ſome time, he 
| thought it beſt to join the duke of Burgundy. 
He ra aiſed an ar my therefore with all ſpeed, 
and giving the command of it to the carl of 
Arundel, and lord Cobham, tranſported it 


into! France. Loi rd Cobham, it ſeems Was 


1 not 0 thorough a diſciple of Wicliff, as to 


imbi be. his Opinio: 18 without rel erve. He 
had been bre 24 tot the p ro feſſion of arms, and 


Si 


could not entire ely reconcile himſelf to the R 
peaccable tenets of his maſter. Perhaps, 


- 


like other caſuiſts, he indulged a favourite 
point, and found ary 


zuments to make that 


+ 
indulge ee lawf ful. | 

The 15 nelith army found the duke of 
Orlen 5b elde ging Paris, Which was n | 


to the 55 rgundian intereſt. The relief ther 
1 


fore of this cit ty the Burgundian had begs 


at heart. He communicated his VIEWS (0 


the 
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5 the Engliſh generals, who readily came into 
them. A bold puſh was accordingly made: 
the enemy's lines were pierced ; and the duke 
entered Paris at the head of his victorious 
army. This gallant action, in which the 
Engliſh had a principal ſhare, put an end to 
the conteſt for this time. Orleans drew off 
his men; and waited for a more favcurable 8 
opportunity of renewing the war. 
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Henry the fourth died inthe year 1413; in 
whom the clergy loſt all their hopes. His ” 
ſucceſſor was a diſſolute prince, careleſs even 
of appearances— without queſtion therefore 
unconcerned about religion. Had heaven 
granted a few years more to his father' . 
the church had been eſtabliſhed on a ſolid 5 
bafis. But now all was at an 
were the fears and deſponding murmurs of 
the clergy. But their hopes immediately re- 
vived. Henry the fifth was a perſon wholly 
different from the prince of Wales. He diſ- 
miſſed the companions of his looſer hours; 8 
and with them his debauchery. No ſenti- 
ments, but what were noble, great, and ge- 
nerous $ had any ſway with him. And what 


„„ | 18 
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1 very remarkable, among his virtues, piety 
was conſpicuous. This the clergy preſently 
obſerved; and reſolved to turn it to their 
own advantage. : 
Thomas Arundel was, at this time, arch-- 
biſhop of Canterbury ; and prefided over the 
church of England with as much zeal, and 
| bigotry, as any of his predeceſſors. By his 
councils the convocation, which aſſembled 
in the firſt year of the new king, were di- 
rected. The growth of hereſy was the ſub- 


jject of their debate, and the deſtruction of 


the lord Cobham the chief object which the 
archbiſhop had in view. It was an under- 
taking however, * hich required caution. 
The Tord Cobham wv as a perſon in favour 
With the people; 1 and, what was more, in 
favour with his prince. At preſent there- 
£ fore the primate ſati>hied ah imſelf with ſound- 
ing the king's ſentiments, by requeſting an 
order from his majeſty to ſend commiſſioners 
to enquire into the growth of hereſy at - 
Oxford. To this roqueit the king made 
no objec ction. 1 
Oxford was the ſeat of hereſy. Here the : 
memory of Wicliff was {till gratefully pre- 
ſerved. His learning, his e his la- 
. . N bours, 
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bours, and noble fortitude were yet the ob- 
jects of admiration. His tenets had ſpread 
widely among the junior ſtudents, whoſe 
ingenuity rendered them more open to 
conviction. Nor indeed was it an un- 
common thing to hear his opinions publicly 


maintained even in the ſchools. The go- 


| verning part of the univerſity were however 


ſtill firmly attached to the eſtabliſhed re- 


ligion. 


who not only avowedly held heretical opi- 


nions himſelf; but encouraged ſcholars from 


N Oxford, and other places, by bountiful ſti- 
pends, to propagate thoſe opinions in the 
country. In the end, it was determined, 


that without delay A. proſecution ſhould be - 
| _ commenced againſt him. 5 
Into this haſty mcatare. the convocation _ 
5 lud certainly run, had not a cool head among 
7 them a loggckes, that a as the lord Cobham was 
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The commiſſioners were reſpefully r re- 
: ceived ; and having made their enquiry, re- 
turned with the particulars of it to the arch- 
biſhop, who laid them before the convoca- 
tion. Long debates enſued. The reſult was, 
that the increaſe of hereſy was particularly 
owing 1 to the influence of the lord Cobham, 
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118 THE EIFE OF 
| not only a favourite, but even a domeſtic at 


court, it would be highly improper to proceed 
farther in this buſineſs, till application had 


t been made to the king. This advice pre- | 


voailed, the archbiſhop, at the head of a large 


proceſſion of dignified eccleſiaſtics, waited | 


upon Henry; and with as much acrimony : as 


5 decency would admit, laid before him the 


offence of his ſervant the lord Cobham, and | 


| begged his majeſty would ſuffer them for 
=, Chriſt s ſake to put him to death. | 


Some hiſtorians have charged Henry [ 


with cruelty. In this inſtance at leaſt he 


e ſhewed lenity. He told the archbiſhop, he z 


had ever been averſe from ſhedding blood in? 
the cauſe of religion. Such violence he | 


thought. more deſtructive of truth than error. 
He enjoined the convocation therefore, to 


poſtpone the affair a few days; in which time Z 


he would himſelf reaſon with the lord Cob- | 
ham, whoſe behaviour he by no means ap- BY 
proved ; and if this were ineffectual, he 
would then leave him to the cenſure of the 


15 church. 


With this anſwer the primate was fatiafied; „ 


and the king ſending for the lord Cobham, | 


5 endeavoured by all the arguments in his 


power 5 
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power, to ſet before him the high offence _ 


of ſeparating from the church; and pathe- 


tically exhorted him to retract his errors. 


Lord Cobham's anſwer i is upon record. + 


ever was, (said he,) a dutiful ſabj ect to 
your majeſty, and I hope ever will be. 


Next to God, I profeſs obedience to my king. 


But as for the ſpiritual dominion of the 


pope, I never could ſee on what foundation 
it is claimed, nor can I pay him any obedi- 
"ENCE... As ſure as God's word i IC true, to 


me it 18 fully evident, that he 1s the 8 


85 antichriſt foretold in holy writ. 


This anſwer of the lord Cobham fo xõ 
ceedingly ſhocked the king, that turning 


away in viſible diſplea ſure, he withdrew 
from that time, every mark of favour from 
him. | 


The archbiſhop, thus e im- 


mediately cited the lord Cobham to appear 
before him on a fixed day: but that high- 
ſpirited nobleman, expreſſing great contempt 
for the archbiſhop' 8 citation, would not even 
ſuffer his ſummoner (as he is called) to enter 

his gate. Upon this the archbiſhop fixed the 
citation upon the doors of the cathedral of 


„ Rocheſter, which Was only three miles from 
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 Cowling-caſtle, the lord Cobham's ſeat ; but 
it was 9 torn "ru by unknown 1 
- hands. 4 
| The day ted for his appearance was 
the eleventh of ſeptember, on which day the 
primate, and his aſſociates, fat in conſiſtory. 
The accuſed party not appearing, the arch- | 
biſhop pronounced him contumacious; and 
after receiving a very exaggerated charge ” 
| againſt him, which he did not examine, he | 


excommunicated him without further cere- | 


mony. Having proceeded thus far, he armed 5 
himſelf with the terrors of the new law, and 


: - threatning direful anathemas, called i Hl the 
̃ civil power to aſſiſt him. 3 


Noc firſt the lord Cobham weng h 15 5 | 
Ds ſelf! in danger. He ſaw the ſtorm. approach- 0 
ing in all its horrors; and in vain looked 
round for ſhelter. Aided as the clergy were 
by the civil power, he knew it would be 


- ſcarce poſſible to ward off the meditated Þ_ 
blow. Still however he had hope that the 


king's favour was not wholly alienated from 


him. At leaſt he thought it of importance F 
"$0 make the trial. He put in writing there- 


ö fore a confeſſion of his faith; and with this 


- in his hand, waited open the king; begging 
5 | h | 5 his | 
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nis majeſty to be the judge himſelf, whether "> 
he had deſerved the n treatment he had 


found. 


In this confeſſion he firſt recites the apoſtles 
creed; then, by way of explanation, he pro- 
feeſſes his belief in the trinity, and acknow- 
| ledges Chriſt as the only head of the church, 

which he divides into the bleſſed i in heaven, 

thoſe who are tormented in purgatory, (if, 
ſays he, there is foundation in ſcripture for 
any ſuch place) and the righteous on earth. 
He then profeſſes to believe, that in the ſa- 
crament of the Lord's ſupper are contained 

Chriſt's body and blood under the ſimilitude i 
of bread and wine. Finally, (fays he,) _ 

| my faith is, that God will aſk no more of 
a Chriſtian in this life, than to obey the 
| precepts of his blefſed law. If any pre- 
late of the church requireth more, or any 

other kind of obedience, he contemneth 
Chriſt, exalteth himſelf above God, and 


becometh plainly antichriſt.“ 


This confeſſion the lord e offered - 
to the king i in the manner as hath been men- 
| tioned. The king coldly ordered it to be 
given to the archbiſhop. Lord Cobham then 
offered to brag: an hundred knights, Who 


would 
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12s HE LIFE OF 
would bear teſtimony to the innocence of 
his life, and opinions. The king being 
 Mfilent, he aſſumed a higher ſtrain, and 
begged his majeſty would permit him, as 
was uſual in leſs matters, to e his 
| innocence by the law of arms. 1 he king 
continued ſilent. 
At this inſtant a perſon entered the cham- , 
ber, and in the king's preſence cited lord | 


| Cobham to appear before the archbiſhop. 


It is probable this was a concerted buſineſs. | 
Startled at the ſuddenneſs of the thing, the | 
lord Cobham made his laſt effort. Since | 
T can have no other juſtice (faid he) I ap- | 
peal to the pope at Rome.” The king | 

firing at this, cried out with 'vehemence, 
„Thou ſhalt never proſecute thy 0 
and lord Cobham refuſing to ſubmit im- 
plicitly to the cenſure of the church, Was 
immediately hurried to the tower by the 

king's expreſs order. 5: 

There is ſomething uncommonly ſtrange | 

5 in the account here given us of lord Cob- 
ham's appeal to the pope, whoſe ſupremacy. 

7 he had ever denyed. No conſiſtent reaſon 
can be aſſigned for it. As to the fact how- | 


Evel 


— 
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ever we have only its improbability to al- ; 


ledge againſt it. 

Gu the the twenty third of ſeptember: the 
primate fate in the chapter-houſe of Paul's, 
aſſiſted by the biſhops of London and Win- 


cheſter, when lord Cobham was brought 
before him by Sir Robert Morley, lieutenant 


of the tower. 


The archbithop firſt bil 1 ee Sie: 
| {faid he) it was ſufficiently proved in a late 
; ſeſſion of convocation, that you held many 
heretical opinions; upon Which, agreeable 
to our forms, you were cited to appear be- 

fore us; and refuſing, you have been for 
contumacy, excommunicated. : Had you 
made proper ſubmiſſions, I was then 3 OAT. 


£0 have abſolved you, and am now. 


Lord Cobham, taking no notice of the 
offer of abſolution, only ſaid in anſwer, that 
if his lordſhi 1p would give him leave, he 
would juſt read his opinion on thoſe articles, 
about which he ſuppoſed he was called in 
queſtion. 7 that any farther examination on 


41. 


waver. 


Leave 


| 
| 


3 A * xy 


E--- thoſe: points Was ne eedleſs, for he was en- 
tirely fixed, and ſhould not be found to 
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Leave being given, he read a paper, which 


contained his opinion on four points, the 


ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, penance, 


Images, and pilgrimages. | ” 
With regard to the firſt point, he held: A8 
hath been already mentioned, that Chriſt's | 
; body was really contained under the form of 


bread. —With regard to the ſecond, he 


thought penance for fin, as a ſign of con- 
trition, was uſeful and proper. — with re- 
gard to images, he thought them only allow. 
able to remind men of heavenly things; and 
that he who really paid divine worſhip to | 
them, was an idolater.— With regard to the 
laſt point, he ſaid that all men were pilgrims 
upon earth towards happineſs Or milery; ; i 
but that as to pilgrimages 1 undertaken to the * 
ſhrines of ſaints, they were fr ivolous, he 
3 thought, and ridiculous. be 


Having read this paper, he dolivereds it to I 


the archbiſhop ; who having examined it, 
told him, that what it contained was in part 
truly orthodox; but that in ſome parts he 
Was not ſufficiently | explicit. There were 
5 other points, the primate faid, on which it 
Was 0 he ſhould give his opinion. i 


Lord : 
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Lord Cobham refuſed to make any other 


anſwer ; telling the archbiſhop, he was fixed 
in bis opinions. *« You ſee me, (added he,) 
in your hands ; ; and may do with me what . 


you pleaſe.” ; 
This reſolution, in which he | perfiſted, 


diſconcerted the biſhops. After a conſulta= 
tion among themſelves, the primate told _ 


him, that on all theſe points holy church 


had determined; by which determination 
all Chriſtians ought to abide. He added, 


that for the preſent he would diſmiſs him, 
* but ſhould expect a more explicit anſwer on 
the monday following; and that in the mean 
time he would ſend him, as a direction to 

his faith, the determination of the church 

upon thoſe points, on which his opinion 


would be particularly required. 


The next day he ſent the following paper; 5 
which as it will ſhew the groſſneſs of ſome 


of the opinions of the charch at that time, 
the reader {hall have e in its own language. 


The deter neten of the archbiſhop, 
and the clergy. 
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the altar, is this, that after the ſacramenta 
words be once ſpoken, the material bread, 
that was before bread, is turned into Chriſt's 
very body: and the material wine, that was 

before wine, is turned into Chriſt's very | 
blood. And ſo there remaineth from thence- 9 
5 forth no material bread, nor material wine, 
which were there before the facramental | 

words were ſpoken.— Holy church hath 
determined, that every Chriſtian man ought 
0 be ſhriven to a prieſt, ordained by the 


church, if he may come to him. —Chriſt 


ordained St. Peter the apoſtle, to be his 
vicar here on earth, whoſe ſee is the holy 
church of Rome ; and he granted, that the 
fame. power, which he gave unto Peter, 
5 ſhould ſucceed to all Peter's ſucceſſors, Which 
we call now popes. -of- Rome ; by whoſe 
power he ordained, in particular churches, 
archbiſhops, biſhops, parſons, curates, and 
other degrees; ; whom Chriſtian men ought 
to. obey after the laws of the church of 
Rome. This is the determination of holy 
church. —Holy church hath or ek | 
N that it 18 meritorious toa Chriſtian man to 
go on a pilgrimage to holy places; and there |Þ 
t worſhip holy reliques, and images of 
aints. 
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ſaints, apoſtles, martyrs, and confilſors ap- 
: proved by the church of Rome.? 


On the day appointed the archbiſhop ap- 


peared in court, attended by three hiſhops, 


and four heads of religious houſes. As if 
he had been apprehenſive of tumult, he re- 
moved his judicial chair from the cathedral 


of Paul's, to a more private place i in a do- 


minican convent; and had the area crouded 
with a numerous throng of friars and monks, 


as well as ſeculars. 


Amidſt the contemptuous looks of theſe 
N zealots, lord Cobham, attended by the 


lieutenant of the tower, walked | b un- 


© daunted to the place of hearing. 


With an appearance of great mildnck the 
archbiſhop accoſted him; and having cur- 
ſorily run over what had hitherto paſſed in 
the proceſs, told him, he expected, at their 
laſt meeting, to have found him ſuing for 
abſolution; but that the door of reconcilia- 


tion was ſtill open, if reflexion had Jet : 


brought him to himſelf. 


:- 5 have treſpaſſed againſt you in nothing, | 
faid the hiph-lpirited: nobleman-: 1 have 


no need of your abſolution.” 
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Then kneeling down, and lifting op his 


hands to heaven, he broke out into this pa- 
thetic exclamation. _ 


« I confeſs myſelf here before thee; 0 


: almighty God, to have been a grievous fin- 
ner. How often have ungoverned paſſions | 
miſled my youth! How often have I been | 
drawn into fin by the temptations. of the 
world. Here abſolution is Wanteg. —0 my 
God, 1 humbly aſk thy mercy.” 


Then riſing up, with tears in his eyes, 5 


and ſtrongly affected with what he had juſt Þ 
| uttered, he turned to the aſſembly, and 
= ſtretching out his arm, cryed out with a | 
loud voice: «Lo! theſe are your guides, | 

good people. For the moſt flagrant tranſ- 
5 greſſions of God s moral law was I never 

once called in queſtion, by them. I have 

| expreſſed ſome diſlike to their arbitrary ap- 

pointments and traditions, and I am treated 
with unparallel'd ſeverity. But let them 
remember the denunciations of Chriſt againſt 
the Phariſees : all ſhall be fulfilled.” 3 
- The grandeur and dignity of his manner, 3 
and the vehemence with which he ſpoke, 
threw the court into ſome confuſion. The 
archbiſhop however *exemptes x: an aukward 3 


_ apology ; 


[ 
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apology for his treatment of him : and then 
turning ſuddenly to him, aſked what he 
thought of the paper, that had been ſent 
to him the day before? and particularly, | 
what he thought of the firſt article, with 


regard to the holy ſacrament? 


« With regard to the holy ſacrament, 


(anfwered lord Cobham,) my faith is, that 
Chriſt ſitting with his diſciples, the night : 
before he ſuffered, took bread ; and bleſ- 


ing it, brake it, and give it to them, ſay- 


ing, Take, eat, this is my body, which was 8 
given for you : do this in remembrance of ew] 
me. — This is my faith, ſir, with regard 100 
the holy ſacrament. Ian taught | this faith 2 
by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Pall. 
i The archbiſhop then aſked him, << Whe⸗ : 
ther, after the words of conſecration, he 
believed there remained any material bread? 


The ſcriptures, ſaid he, make no men- 


: tion of the word material. 1 believe, as was 


expreſſed in the paper I gave in, that, after Jr 
_ conſecration, Chriſt's body r. remains in the 


orm of bread.” "* 


Upon this a loud murmur os in the d 


| aſſembly; and the words Hereſy, hereſy,” 


| were heard from every part. One of the 
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biſhops eſpecially crying out with more than 
ordinary vehemence. That it was a foul 


hereſy to call it bread; lord Cobham, Who 


ſtood near, interrupting him, ſaid, St. Paul, 

| the apoſtle, was as wiſe a man as you are, 
and perhaps as good a Chriſtian; and yet he, 
after the words of conſecration, plainly calls 
it broud. The bread, faith he, that we break, 


1s it not. the communion of the bod: y. of -: 


holier, replied lord Cobham, than Chriſt. 


and his apoſtles; and this determination is 
ſurely none of theirs. It is plainly againſt 
ſeripture. Do you not then believe in the 


determination of the church?“ I do not. 
I believe the ſcriptures; and all that is 
founded upon them: but in your idle deter- 
mt nations 1 have no belief. 10 be ſhort 
with you, Icannot conſider the church of 


Rome 


| 


: Chriſt? St. Paul, he was anſwered, muſt | 
be otherwiſe underſtood; for it was ſurely 
hereſy to ſay ſo. "Tor: Cobham aſked, Þ 
„How that appeared ?— — Why, faid the | 
Ns other, it is againſt the determination of | 
5 holy church.“ _— You know, fir, interrupted 
| the e we ſent you the true faith 


on this point, clearly determined by the | 
church and holy doctors.” J know none | 
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Rome as any part of the Chriſtian church. 
Its endeavour is to oppoſe the purity of the 
goſpel, and to ſet up in its room, I know 
not what abſurd conſtitutions of its own.” 
This free declaration threw the 1 8 
aſſembly into great diſorder. Every one 
exclaimed againſt the audacious heretic. 
Among others, the prior of the Carmelites, 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, cried out, 
= What deſperate wretches are theſe ſcho- 
: lars of Wicliff.” © 
= Before God and man, (anſwered lord: 7 
5 Cobham, with vehemence „ here profeſs, 
that before I knew Wicliff, I never ab- 
ſtained from fan; but af ter 1 was acquainted 
with that virtuous man, 1 faw my errors, 
| and I hope reformed them. 
5 8 It were an hard thing. l the prior, 
if in an age ſo liberally . with pious 
and learned men, 1 ſhould not be able to 
amend my life, till 1 heard the devil pre each.“ 
« Goon, go on, Günter lord Cobham 
with fome warmth;) ſollow the ſteps of 
pour fathers, the old Phariſees. Aſcribe, 
Uke them, every thing good to the devil, 
that oppoſes your own iniquities. Pronounce 
them heretics. Who rebuke your crimes: 


I 1 and 
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and if you cannot prove them ſuch by ſerip- 

ture, call in the fathers.—Am I too ſevere? 

Let your own actions ſpeak. What warrant 
| have you from ſcripture for this very act you 


are now about? Where do you find it writ- 


ten in all God's law, that you may thus fit 

| in judgment upon the life of man Hold 
Annas and TORO may proba be quot: 
ed i in your favour. 

3266 Ay, (faid one of the doctor, A and Chtill 
too, for he judged Judas.“ 


„ never heard that he did, (laid lord 


' Cobham.) He pronounced indeed a woe e 
againſt. him, as he doth ſti 1 againſt. you, 
who have ſollowed Juda a8 8 reps : for fince 


his venom hath been ſhed in the church, 


: you have vilely betrayed the cauſe of real 
_ chriſtianity.” 


The archbiſhop cefired him to explain 
* hat! Ne e by ven 1 1? r 


mean b by it , (aid lord Cobham, N the | 


. wealth of the Hacks When the church 


was firſt endowed, (as an author of your 


Own pathetically expi reſſes it) an angel in 
the air, cryed out, woe, woe, woe: This 
1 day i 18 venom ed into the church of God. 


Since tha at time, inftea d of layi ing down 
oy 5 their N 
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their lives for religion, as was common in 
the early ages, the biſhops of Rome have 


been engaged in a conſtant ſcene of per- 


ſecution, or in curſing, murdering, poiſon- 
ing, or fighting with each other. —Where 


is now the meekneſs of Chriſt, his ten- 


derneſs, and indulging gentleneſs ? not in 


Rome certainly.” 


Then raifing his voice, he cried out, 5 
| Thus faith Chriſt jn his goſpel, woe unto 
you ſcribes, and phariſees, hypocrites, you 
ſhut up the kingdom of heaven againſt men: 
you neither enter in yourſelves, neither will. 


you ſuffer thoſe to enter, who otherwiſe 


” would. You ſtop the way by your tradi- 
tions: you hinder God's true miniſters from 

ſetting the truth before the people. But 
Tet the prieſt be ever ſo wicked, if he de- 
fend your tyranny, oy is (uflerege ont cn 
Then looking ſtedfaſtly upon the arch- 


biſhop, after al mort pauſe, be ſaid, Both 


Daniel and Chriſt have propheſied, that 


troubleſome times thould come, ſuch as had 


not been from the found: ation of the world. 


N his propheſy ſcems in a great meaſure 


fullilled in the preſent ſtate of the church. — 
185 have gre: atly troubled the people of God : 
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234 THELIFROY 
you have already dipped your hands in blood; 
and, if T foreſee aright, will ſtill farther em- 

brue them. But there is a threat on record 
againſt you: therefore look to it: your days | 


ſhall be ſhortened. —PFor the elects ſake 


er: your days ſhall be ſhortened.” 
Ihe very great ſpirit, and reſolution with 


which lord Cobham behaved on this occa- * 


ſion, together with the quickneſs and perti· 


nence of his anſwers, Mr. Fox tells us, ſo | 


amazed his adverſaries, that they had no- 
thing to reply. The archbiſhop was fi- 1 
lent. The whole court was at a ſtand. 1 
At laſt one of the doctors, taking a copy 9 
ot the paper which had been ſent to the 
tower, and turning to lord Cobham, told 
bim, That the deſign of their preſent meet- 


ing was not to ſpend the time in idle alterca- 


tion; but to come to ſome concluſion. We 
only, (faid he, ) deſire to know your opinion 
upon the points contained in this paper.” 
He then deſired a direct anſwer, whether, 
after the words of conſecration, there re- 
: mained any material bread? 
I have told you, (anſwered lord Cob- 
ham). that my belief is, that Chriſt” s body is 
contained under che form of bread.” Wt 


6 
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He was again aſked, whether he thought 
confeſſion to a prieſt of abſolute neceſſity | 55 
He ſaid, he thought it might be in many 


caſes uſeful to aſk the opinion of a prieſt, if 1 


he were a learned and pious man; but he 
. thought it by no means neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion. ä . 
Ile was then queſtioned about the popes 's 
1 fight to St. Peter's chair. 


He that followeth Peter the e in 
” * living, (he anſwered,) is next him i in 
ſucceſſion, You talk, ſaid he, of Peter; but _ 


J ſee none of you that followeth his lowly 


CE manners; nor indeed the manners of his 


ſucceſſors, till the time of Sylveſter.“ 
But what do you affirm of the pope py 


1 That he and you together, replied lord 
N Cobham ) make whole the great antichriſt. 
He is the head, you biſhops and prieſts are 
the body, and the begging friers are the 
tail, that covers the filthineſs of you b both 


with lies and ſophiſtry.“ 


He was laſtly aſked, what he thought of 


: the worſhip of images and holy relics? 


«] pay them, (anſwered lord Cobham,) 


no manner of regard. —Is it not, ſaid he, a 


wonderful thing, t datt theſe faints, ſo difinte- 8 
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reſted upon earth, ſhould after death be- 

come ſuddenly ſo covetous It would in- 
deed be wonderful did not the pleaſurable "| 
| Ives of prieſts account for it. 


Having thus anſwered the four articles, 


the archbiſhop told him, that he found le- 
nity was indulged to no purpoſe. The 
day, (ſays he) is wearing apace: we muſt 
come to ſome concluſion. Take your choice 
of this alternative; ſubmit obediently to the 
orders of the church, or endure the conſe- 
quence.” Þ-: 
W My i faith Is fixed, e loo Cob- | 
: ham aloud) do with me what you pleaſe.” 3 
The archbiſhop then ſtanding up, and | 
taking off his cap, pronounced. aloud. the 
_ cenſure of the church. 


Lord Cobham, with great ee 


i ſubjoined, * You may condemn my body: 
my ſoul, I am well aſſured, you cannot 
hurt.“ — Then turning to the people, and 
ſtretching out his hands, he cryed out with 

a loud voice, © Good Chriſtian people, for iÞ- 
God's ſake be well aware of theſe men; 

| they will otherwiſe beguile you, and lead 
95 you t to deſtruction.“ Having, ſaid this, he 


fel | 
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gell on his knees, and, raifing his hands, and 


eyes, begged God to forgive his enemies. 


He was then delivered to Sir Robert 


Morley, and ſent back to the tower. 


Theſe proceedings of the clergy were 
very unpopular. Few men were generally 
more eſteemed than lord Cobham. lis 
: great virtues would have gained him reſpect, ; 
had his opinions been diſreputable. But the 


tenets of Wicliff had, at this time, many 


advocates. The clergy therefore were in 
ſome degree perplexed. They ſaw the bad 
conſequences of going farther, but ſaw worſe _ 
in receding. What ſeemed beſt, and was 


indeed moſt agreeable to the genius of po- 


. pery, was, to endeavour to leſſen his credit 


among the people. With this view many 


ſcandalous aſpertions were ſpread. abroad by 
their emiſfaries. Mr. Fox tells us, they 

ſerupled not even to publiſh a recantation 
in his name; and gives us a copy of it. 
Lord Cobham, i in his own defence, had the 
following paper poſted up in ſome of the 1 
| mot oublic places 1 in London. 
Foraſmuch as fir John Oldcaſtle, lord 
Cobham, 18 untruly convicted, and impri- 


loned, alley reported of, and ſlandered 
among 
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among the common people by his adver- 
ſaries, that he ſhould otherwiſe ſpeak of the 
ſacraments of the church, and eſpecially of 
the bleſſed facrament of the altar, than 


Was written in the confeſſion of his belief; 
known be it here to all the world, that he 


hath never ſince varied i in any poiat there- 4 


from, but this is plainly his belief, that all“ 
the ſacraments of the church be profitable, 
and expedient alſo to all, taking them after 
the intent that Chriſt and his true church 
hath ordained. F urthermore he believeth. 
that the bleſſed ſacrament of the altar, is 
verily and truly Chriſt's Day: in the form : 
e bread. „„ 


Some months” TIS now. elapſed, ines 


lord Cobham had been condemned: nor 

did the primate and his clergy ſeem to 
have come to any reſolution. They thought 
i ©» imprudent Jet to W to extremi- : 

ties. 


Out of this perplexity, their ade hls: 1 


1 fair extricated them. By unknown means 
35 he eſcaped out of the tower, and taking the 
| advantage of a dark night evaded purſuit, 


and 
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and arrived ſafe in Wales ; where, under the 


| protection of ſome of the chiefs of the 


country, he ſecured himſelf againſt the _ 


* of his enemies. . 
This, it may eaſily be imagined, was a 


ſenſible mortification to the clergy; and | 
great pains Were taken to perſuade the king ” 


to iſſue a proclamation againſt him. But the 


king, who probably thought, that enough _ 

had been done already, oak little attention 

to what was urged; and ſhewed no incli- - 
nation to afford his countenance in appre- 


: hending him. 


This was ſtill a greater thats They : 
remembered the wicked attempts made 
againſt them by the commons in the laſt 
reign; and dreaded the revival of them. 
The leaſt coolneſs in the king, they knew, 
would be A fignal to their enemies: and it 
was the part of prudence, to ſpare no pains 


in alienating him from the lollards. 
Jealouſy, the natural companion of uſurp- 
ed power, was the ruling foible of the houſe 


of Lancaſter. This the clergy had obſerved ; 
and thought they could not do better than to 
repreſent the Lollards as ill- inclined to the 
government. The king lent an car to their 
8 whiſpers, 
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140 THE LIFE OF 
whiſpers 5, and began to eye theſe unfortunate 
men with that caution, with which he guard- | 
ed againſt his greateſt enemies. 
Among other inſtances of the zeal of the 
5 clergy i in propagating calumny, the follow 
ing ſtory, attended by very ee 
5 circumſtances, is related. 


The biſhops had lately obtained a procla- | 


= mation, forbidding the Lollards to aſſemble 


in companies; which they had commonly I! 
done for the ſake of devotion. The pro- 


5 clamation had in part only its effect: they 


fill continued to aſſemble : but in leſs com- 


panies, more privately, and often i in the dead 


of night. St. Giles's fields, then a thicket, 


was a place of frequent reſort on theſe occa- 


ions. Here about an hundred of them had 


met one evening, with an intention, as was 


uſual, to continue their meeting to a very 


late hour. Emiſſaries, mixing "oil: them 


under the diſguiſe of friends, 3 gave in. : 
telligence of their deſign: — 
The king Was then at Eltham, a foul miles 
from London. As he was fitting down to 
ſapper, advice was brought hid,” that the 
lord Cobham, at the head of 20, ooo men, 
had taken poſt 1 in St. Giles's fields, breath- 


(r 
198 
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ing revenge, a and threatening to murder the 


king, the princes of the blood, and all the 
lords, ſpiritual and e Who ſhould . 


oppoſe him. 


he king, not conſidering how impro- 


able it was, that ſuch an army could have 
been gotten together without earlier notice; 
and having few about him to adviſe with, 
conſulted only the gallantry of his own tem- 
per, and took a ſudden reſolution to arm 

what men he could readily muſter, and ſur- 
prize the rebels before they had concerted 
their ſchemes. Soon after midnight he ar- 
rived upon the place, and fell with great 
: ſpirit upon What he ſuppoſed the advanced 
; guard of the enemy. They \ were ſoon thrown 8 


into confuſion, and yielded an eaſy victory. 


About twenty were killed, and fixty taken; 
the chief leader of whom was one Beverly, 
a preacher. Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the 
king marched on towards the main body. 1575 
But no main body was found; and this for= _ 
midable army was diſperſed as cally as it 


| had been raiſed. 


This ſtrange affair, We may imagine, i Rs 


differently related by different party writers. 


The 5 pop hiſtorians talk of ! it, as of a real 


conſpiracy ; - 
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142 THE LIFE Of 
conſpiracy; and exclaim loudly againſt tenets; 
. which could encourage ſuch crimes. Among 
theſe the ingenious Mr. Hume has choſen to 
liſt himſelf; and on no better authori ity than 
Walſingham, a mere bigot, hath without | 
any heſitation charged lord Cobham with 
ya 3 
On the other hand, the proteſtant writers, 5 
in general, treat the whole as a fiction, and 
cenſure their adverſaries with great acri- 
”—_ for ſo malicious an aſperfion. 1 
The papiſts, put to proof, alledge, that 
arms were found upon the field; and that 
many of the priſoners made open confeſſion 


85 of the wickedneſs of their intentions. CE 
As to arms, reply the proteſtants, it is | 


5 ſtale trick to hide them on purpoſe to ſerve F 


an occaſion by finding them: and as to con- | 


- feſſions, nothing is more common, than to 
extort them from innocent perſons. Beſides, 
they might have been drawn from popiſh Þ 
| enhances, mixing among the Wiclivites, 
with the very intention of being brought to 
confeſſion. „In truth, (ſays the judicious 
my Rapin, reaſoning upon this fact) it is hardly 
80 be conceived, that a prince ſo wiſe as 


Henry, could ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed 


85 © aq 
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upon by ſo groſs a fiction. Had he found 


indeed, as he was made to believe, 20,000 


men in arms in St. Giles's fields, it might 

have created ſuſpicion; but that fourſcore, 
or an hundred men, among whom there 
was not a ſingle perſon of rank, ſhould have ” 


formed ſuch a project, is extremely impro- 


bable. Beſides, he himſelf knew fir John 

Oldcaſtle to be a man of ſenſe; and yet 
nothing could be more wild than the pro- 
: ject fathered upon him; a project, which it 


: Was ſuppoſed he was to execute with a 


| handful of men, and yet he himſelf abſent, by 
and no leader in his room. Beſides, not- 
| withſtanding the ſtricteſt ſearch made 
through the kingdom, to diſcover the ac- 
complices of this pretended conſpiracy, not 
a ſingle perſon could be found, beſides 


N taken at St. Giles 8. Laſtly, the 


principles of the Lollards were very far from 


allowing ſuch barbarities. It is therefore 


more than probable, chat: the accuſation | 
was forged to render the Lollards odious to 
the king, with a view to obtain his licence 


for their proſecution.” 


It would be tedious to fay all that might 
be laid in defence of Lord Cobham on this 


occaſion. 
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occaſion. Mr. Fox, in the firſt volume of 


his acts and monuments, hath given us a | 
der laboured, and ſatisfactory vindication of | 
him. He examines firſt the ſtatutes and | 


authentic records, and afterwards the earlieſt 
hiſtorians, from all which he draws a very EE 
concluſive argument, that there was no con- 
. ſpiracy intended. The title of Mr. Fox's | 
tract is, Ade fence of lord Cobbam again 1 
Alanus Copus. ? 
5:2 = improbable e as this mw | 
was, it was, for a time at leaſt, entirely cre- 
dited by the king, and fully anſwered the | 
deſigns of the clergy. It thoroughly incenſed 
Henry againſt the Lollards; and gave a very 
ſevere check to the whole party. As for lord 
Cobham himſelf, the king was ſo perſuaded | 
of his guilt, that through his influence, 2 
bill of attainder againſt him paſſed the com- 
mons, as appears from an old parliamentary 
record, preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum. 
And not ſatisfied with this, Henry ſet a price T 
of a thouſand marks upon his head; and 
- promiſed a perpetual exemption from taxe: 
to any town, that ſhould ſecure him, —This 


: affair " Happened 1 in the year 1414. 


i 
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In a few months after, a parliament was 


called at Leiceſter. Hither the zeal of the 
clergy followed the king. In purſuance of 
their old ſcheme of rendering the Lollards 
| ſuſpected as enemies to the ſtate, they had a 
bill brought in, by which hereſy ſhould in- 
cur the forfeitures of treaſon. This bill like- 


wiſe made thoſe liable to the ſame penalties, 


who had broken priſon, after having been 
convicted of herely, unleſs they rendered 
themſelves again. This clauſe was too evi- 
dently aimed at the lord Cobham, to need 


. comment. 


To this bin the carry foreſaw a Farious . 
oppoſition from the Lollards, who bore no 


inconſiderable ſway in the houſe. Great there- 


: fore was their ſurpriſe, when they found 
. their bill paſſed without: any obſtacle. Their 
bpulpits rang with the praiſes of the parlia- 


ment; and they congratulated each other 
upon the glorious proſpect of the church, 


when every branch of the legiſlature united 
in their endeavours to extirpate hereſy. — 
But the clergy were much deceived in their 
opinion of the commons, who aQed i in this 


; buſineſs with great addrefs. 
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It had long been the favourite ſcheme of a 
majority in the houſe, to ſtrip the clergy of 
their poſſeſſions; and in this majority many 
were found, who were by no means inclined 
to the opinions of Wicliff. Theſe men were 
too much patriots to wiſh their country en- 
ſlaved by an oppreſſive hierarchy ; ; and ſaw 
no Way of eſcaping ſuch bondage, but by 
wringing from the church that wealth, which | 
was the ſource of i its power. Friends to its 
ſpiritual juriſdiction, they cavilled only at its 
temporal. . 
Full of theſe ſentiments, the commons, 
though | twice foiled in the late reign, Were 
not diſcouraged. Their diſappointment put 


them only upon a change of meaſures. The 


- cal which the. reformers had ſhewn in par- 
liament againſt the unbounded wealth of re- 
ligious houſes, had heretofore furniſhed the 

clergy with a pretence for clamouring, 

„„ Thatall was virulence againſt the hacch” 

7 To this clamour the late king paid great re- 
gard. The leading members therefore of | 
this parliament refolved firſt to exculpate Þ 
| themſelves of the char, ge of hereſy; and 
7 3} having done this, they imagined they might, 
| with much greater facility, put their deſigns 
5 in 
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in execution: and on this principle they gave 
way to the clergy in their late act. 
Their intention was not long 4 myſtery. i 


In the midſt of the praiſes beſtowed upon 


them; while the clergy were every where 
extolling them as the wiſeſt, and moſt re- 
ſpectable body of men that ever met toge- 


ther, how were they thunderſtruck, when 
the ey heard that theſe wiſe and reſpectable 8 


men, had almoſt unanimouſly pretented a 
petition to the king to ſeize the revenues of 


the clergy ? This was an unexpected blow. 
Something however was to be done, and 


that inſtantly. The king had diſcovered no 


marks of diſpleaſure at. the petition ; which : 


Was a dreadful omen. 


It was matter of joy to all ood catholics, 
that Henry Chicheley was now archbiſhop 


of Canterbury. This prelate had ſucceeded 
Arundel; and to the zeal of his predeceſſor, 
added a more artful addreſs in the manage 
ment of affairs. Such addreſs was the prin- 
cipal thing, at that time, required in an  arch- a 


2 biſhop of Canterbury. 


Undaunted at the ſtorm, this ls pilot | 
ſtepped 1 to the helm; and judging it adviſe- 
able to give up a part rather than hazard the 

SEE Os _ whole, 


K 2 
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whole, he went to the king; and with a 
humility hoped, His majeſty did not mean | 
ſo raſh a thing, as to put it out of the power | 
of his old friends to ſerve him as they had 
ever done: the clergy were his ſure refuge 
upon all occaſions; and as a proof of their 
/ Beal, they begged his majeſty would accept | 
(at their hands, a ſurrender of all the alien | 
priories; which being not fewer than an hun- 
dred and ten, would very: conſiderably aug- 
ment his revenues.“ Henry pauſed, 8 
conſidering the noble ſacrifice they had offer- 
ed, and reflecting upon the old maxim of 


. prudence, that a ſecurity, though of leſs va- 


lue, is better than a contingence ; and 1 
withal, dreading the conſequences of irri- Þ 
tating nm cowerfut: a body, 3 he accepted their 
offer; and the clergy had once more the 
pleaſure to ſee their arts cout terbalance the | 
deſigns of their enemies. 
The archbithop, however, not yet ae: 


: ently ſecure, proceeded a ſtep farther. He 


_ obſerved, from the times, a general inclina- 
tion to a French War, and wanted thoroughly | 


755 toembark Bis ſoyereign in ſuch an enterprize; 


rightly. judging, "thay ſchemes a! broad Would 
| divert him from lehemes at home; and that 
a War 
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a war upon the continent would greatly i in- 
duce him to leave all quiet in his own 
dominions. ; | 
Phus reſolved, he took an early opportu- 
nity to addreſs the king in full parliament. 

In a ſtudied harangue he proved the claim, 
which England had upon France, ſince the 
time of Edward the third. The neglect of that | 
claim, he ſaid, ſince that period, had by no 

means injured the right. He then launched 5 
dut into a florid encomium upon the virtues 
of the king; and ſaid, the thunder of the 5 
Engliſh nation, which had flept through two 
reigns, was reſerved ſolely for his arm; and 
God would proſper the noble undertaking. ; 
He concluded with faying, that if his ma- 
jeſty ſhould engage in this gallant enterprize, 
he would undertake, that the clergy ſhould 
grant him a larger ſubſidy than had been ever 
granted to an Engliſh king ; and he doubted 
not but the laity would follow their exam 
ple. 


Many hi online have attributed the © con- 


| queſt of France to this ſpeech. It is certain 


| however, it greatly tended to reconcile the 
minds of men to this enterprize, and 
Z effectually put a ſtop to the king's deſigns 
K 3 againſt 
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againſt the church—Such were the vile po- 


litics of the clergy of thoſe times! 


In the mean time lord Cobham, whoſe 


: ſpirit i in parliament had given birth to all this 


ferment, remained an exile in Wales, ſhift- 
ing frequently the ſcene of his retreat. In 
the ſimple manners of that mountainous 
country he found an aſylum, which he judg- 
dd it imprudent to exchange for one, which 
55 might probably prove more hazardous be- 


yond ſea. 


But thezeal of his enemies was not eaſily 
| baffled. After many fruitleſs attempts, they Þ 
engaged the lord Powis in their intereſt, 2 
very powerful perſon in thoſe parts ; ; and in 
whoſe lands the lord Cobham was ſuppoſed © | 


5 to lie concealed. 


This nobleman n upon his tenants 


by ſuch motives, as the great have ever in 


reſerve, had numbers ſoon upon the watch. 


This vigilance the lord Cobham could not 
eſcape. In the midſt of his fancied ſecurity, | 
he was taken, carried to London in triumph, 

and put into the hands of the archbiſhop of 


” Canterbu ry. 


. Lord Cobham had now han our years | in 
| Wales, but found his ſufferings had in no 
82 degrer : 
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| degree diminiſhed the malice of his e enemies. 
On the contrary, it ſhewed itſelf in ſtronger i 
colours. Thoſe reſtraints under which the = 1 
_ clergy acted before, were now removed. x — 
The ſuperiority which they had obtained, 
both in the parliament, and in the cabinet, 
laid every murmur aſleep; and they would 
boaſt, in the prophet's language, that not a 
dog durſt move his tongue againſt them. 
Things being thus circumſtanced, lord 
Coblinin; without any divination, foreſaw | 
his fate. His fate indeed remained not long 
in ſuſpence. With every inſtance of bar- 
barous inſult, which enraged ſuperſtition 
could invent, he was dragged to execution. b 
St. Giles's fields was the place appointed; | 
where both as a traitor, and a heretic, he 
was hung up in chains upon a gallows; 
and, fire being put under him, Was burnt : 
to death. ED 
Such was the unworthy fate of this no- 1 4 
bleman; who, though every way qualified — 
to be the ornament of his country, = b: 
facrifice to unfeeling rage, and barbarous 
B ſuperſtition. 5 
Lord Cobham had been much converſant . 
in the world; and had probably been en- 
„„ gaged, 
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gaged, in the early part of his life, in the 
licence of it. His religion however put a 
thorough reſtraint upon a diſpoſition, natu- | 
rally inclined to the allurements of pleaſure. Þ 
He was a man of a very high ſpirit, and 
warm temper; n-ither of which his ſuffer- 
ings could ſubdue. With very little tempo- 
rizing he might have eſcaped the indignities 
he received from the clergy, „ Who always 


1 conſidered him as an object beyond them: 


25 but the greatneſs of his ſoul could not brook 
: conceflion. In all his examinations, and 
through the whole of his behaviour, we ſee 


e authority and dignity in his manner, 


which ſpeak him the great man in all his 
afflictions. i 
. He was a perſon of uncommon parts, and 
5 very extenſive talents; well qualified either 
for the cabinet or the field. In converſation 
he was remarkable for his ready and poi gnant : 
His acquirements were e equal to his parts, : 
No ſpecies of learning, which was at that 
time in eſteem, hed eſcaped his attention. 
It was his thirſt of knowledge indeed, which 

15 firſt brought him acquainted with the opini- 
ons of Wicliff. The noyelty of them en- 


gaged | 


Martyrs MemoRtai, TasLEr,—The following is 
do be the inscription on the tablet about to be erected in St. 
Peter's Church, Colchester, to the memory of the martyrs 
who suffered in this town during the reign of Mary for 
their adherence to the Protestant faith © * The noble army 
of martyrs praise Thee.” In memory of those blessed mar- 
| tyrs for Christ who during the reign of Queen Mary were 
burned alive in this town of Colchester for their firm adher- 
ence to the Protestant faith. John Lawrence, « priest and 
30metimes a Black Friar, having been degraded and con- 
demned by Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London, was burned 
March 29, 1555; Richard Chamberlaine snffered June 14, 
1555; Christopher Lyster, John Mace, John Spencer, Simon 14 
Joyne, Richard Richols, aud John Hamond, were burned 1 
alive for the testimony of the gospel, April 28, 1556; W. . | 
Bongeor, W. Purcas, Thomas Benold, Agnes Silverside, Helen | | 
Ewring, and Elizabeth Eolkes, were burned outside the town 
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wall, August 2, 1557 ; and William Munt, John Johnson, 5 
Alice Munt, and Rose Allen, on the same day suffered in like 4 
manner in the Castle Bailey; Margaret Thurston and Agnes | — 
| Bongeor were burned alive September 17, 1557; William | | 1B 
 Horries, Richard Day, and Christina George, suffered martyr- | 9 


dom by fire, May 26, 1558, for the defence and testimony of 
Christ's Gospel. And also in memory of John Thurston and 
others, who died in Colchester Castle and other prisons of 

| this town, being Constant Confessors of Jesus Christ.“ 

| * They loved not their lives unto the death.” (Rev. vi. 9, 11; 

| Rev. wi. 11.) Erected by voluntary contributions. 1843.“ 

On the upper part of the tablet will be sculptured an open 
Bible, surmounted by the martyr's crown, and palm branches 5 
on each side. At the bottom will be placed the arms of the 
JET Zuprex: 8 
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Mr. URBAN, Edinburgh, Aug. 1. 

FN the Lite of John Huſs, by William 

G:ipin, M.A. 2d edit. 1766, that 
legst Biographer writes, p. 231: © A 
very remarkable Medal' was ftruck in 
honour of him, on which was repre- 
ſented his effigies, with this in{cription 2 
'Centum revolutis aunis, Deo reſpondebi- 


tur af mihi. Theſe words are {aid to 


have been ſpoken by him to his adyer- 
faries, a little before his execution; and 
were. eee applied by the zealots 


of bis ſect as prophetic of Luther, Who 


lived about an nundred N after 
him.” 

At the beghining of that Life, as in- 
deed at all the other Lives of che vo- 
lume, viz. Wicliffe, Cobham, Jerome, 
and Ziſca, the author has placed an 
etching of his head, aveth this very motto, 
together with emblematic devices. I 
always tax this for an etching of the 
Medal; but, having lately become pol- 
lelled of this, I am convinced it has 
not been teen by the ingenious author, 


as it is altoge ther unlibe. wat he has 
_ drawn. 


I know not if it be ſcares; bot 1 am 
ſure it deſerves to be preferved : and as 


many, reſpecting as I do in a high de- 
'gree the merit of that excellent man, 


would wilt, r 15 probab! e, to ſte it 2 5 
have got it etched, and ſend you an im- 


el 8 Of it. (See plate „ 


Allow me to expreſs my regret, that 


this truly elegant Biographer ſhould 
have modernized not merely the lan- 


guage of theſe great men, but even 
"their ſentiments and their faith, -Ler . 


any man compare is ſp z3eeches of Lord 


*Cabb am and the accaunt of thoſe by 
Fox, and he will be at no loſs which to 
deem moſt authentic, The articulus 


 Rlantis vel cadentis eccleſiæ was with 
them, as with Luther, their gory: but 


this 1s far from | being prominent in their 


Biographer's account ; and his elegance 


and perſpicuity do not make up tor the 


want of it. 


Kun Goow OLD T8 1535. Paid 145 84. "hs | 
ense of bringing an heretic from London, er for 
one and an half load of wood to burn bim . for 
gummpowder, Id.; a stake and a staple, 6d.“ 

from the Records 2 the * of Canterbury. 
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LORD C >OBHAM. PS 


gaged his curioſity. He examined them as 


2 philoſopher, and in the courſe of his ex- 
amination became a Chriſtian. 


In a word, we cannot but conſider” lord 
Cobham, as having had a Principal hand in 


giving ſtability to the opinions he embraced. 


He ſhewed the world, that religion was not 


merely calculated for a cloiſter, but might 


be introduced into faſhionable life; and that 7 
It was not below a gentleman to run the laſt 


hazard 1 in its defence. 
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N HUSS. 


FAVING given ſome 1 account t of the 
opinions of Wicliff in England; let 
us follow the courſe of them abroad. 


In Boheraia particularly, we ſhall find they 


| obtained great credit; where they were pro- 
pagated by John Huſs, Jerome of Prague, 


and others of leſs note. 


It muſt be confeſſed indeed, tho Bohe- | 


mian reformers made little change i in the 


opinions they found prevailing i in their own _ 
Church. Every ſtep they took was taken 
with extreme caution; and many of the 
Romiſh writers have been led from hence to 8 
: queſtion the propriety of. ranking them in a 


catalogue 


loi he Fe SH, 264. 
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FT. THE LIFE OF 
catalogue of reformers. To rail at the po- 


piſh clergy, we are told, hath ever been 
i thought enough to give a man a place i in this 


liſt. But this is making outcaſts indeed 8 


theſe celebrated enquirers after truth. The 
papiſts burnt their bodies, and damned their 
ſouls for being proteſtants, and would have | 
proteſtants damn their memory for being | 
papiſts. N 
VUnconcerned at the reproach, the pro- 
teſtants receive them with open arms, and 


_ conſider them as thoſe noble leaders, 4M 
made the firſt inroads into the regions of | 


darkneſs ; as thoſe who held up lights, tho 
only faint and glimmering, which encourag- 
: ed others to purſue their paths. 
I de conſider ſuch only as reformers, 
' whoſe opinions were thoroughly reformed, it 
is hard to ſay where the reformation began. 
Our Saviour conſiders thoſe as for him, who 
dere not againſt Him. much more reaſon _ 
have the proteſtants to conſider theſe Bohe- 
mians of their party, Who, for the ſake of 
opinions, which have been ſince adopted by 
proteſtants, ſuffered the extremes of malice 
from papiſts; and who maintained principles, 
FRIES would have led them, if tlie ey had not 
been 


Torn , 


been cut off by their enemies, to a full di "© 


covery of that truth they aimed at. 


John Huſs was born near Prague, in Bo- 
hemia, about the year 1370, at 4 village 


called Huſſinez, upon the borders of the 
black foreſt; from which village he had his 
name. 
His father was a i perſon | in low circum- | 
ſtances, but took more care, than is uſually TO 
taken among ſuch perſons, in the education” 

of his ſon. He lived not however to ſee the 
fruit of his pains. After his death, his 
widow purſued his intention; and found 
means to {end her ſon, though with diffi- 
culty enough even in the loweſt ſtation, to 


- the univerſity of Prague. | 
| Here a very extraordinary piety began to 
* diſtinguiſh him. Among other inſtances of 


* it, a ſtory. is recorded, the truth of which 
is the rather to be ſuſpected, as we meet with | 


euer relations of the ſame kind i in mar- 


tyrologies. As he was reading the life of 
St. Lawrence, we are told, he was fo ſtrong- ] 
ly affected with the conſtancy of that pious 
man in the midit of! his ſufferings, t that he 


thruſt 


f 
3s 
. 
uu, 
1 
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188 THE LIFE OF 
thruſt his hand into the flame of a fire, by 
which he fat, and held it there, till his fel. 
low diſciple, who was fitting by him, in great 
terror interfered. © I had only, ſaid (Huſs) 
an inclination to try, whether 1 had con- 
ſtancy to bear an inconſiderable part of 
what this martyr under went.“ 
In the year 1396 he took the degree of 
maſter. of arts; and, foon after, that of 
batchelor of divinity. In 1400 his abilities 
and piety had ſo far recommended him, that 
he was choſen confeſſor to the queen: and 
eight years after he was eee re ctor of the 
, e 1 
During the coürſe of theſs 3 he | 
obtained a benefice likewile. John Mulheym, 
a perſon of large fortune in Prague, built « 
chapel, which he called Bethelem: and hav- 
ing endowed it in a very ample manner, ap- 
| pointed Huſs the miniſter of it. | 
Whatever religious ſcruples he might at 
: this time have had, he had thus far kept 
_ them to himſelf. It is more than probable 
he had none of conſequence. The ſuper- 
ſtitions of popery reigned fill, in all tran- 
ali, in Bohemia; ; where the opinions: of 


Wiclitt, 


JOHN HU 8s. 159 
wicliff, which had long been fermenting 
in England, were yet unknown. g 
In the year 1 38 1, Richard the ſecond of 
England married Ann, ſiſter of the king of 
Bohemia. This alliance opened a commerce 
between the two nations; and many per- 
ſons, durin g an interval of ſeveral years, paſſed 


over from Bohemia into En gland, on the ac- 


count either of expectances, curioſity, or bu- 


ſineſs: ſome on the account of ſtudy. With 5 


a view of this latter kind, a young Bohemian 


nobleman, who had finiſhed his ſtudies in- 
the univerſity of Prague, ſpent ſome time at 
I Oxford. Here he became acquainted with 
the opinions of Wicliff, read his books, and 
admired both him and them. At his return 
to Prague he renewed an acquaintance, which 85 
grew into an entire familiarity, with John 
Huſs; and put into his hands the writings of 
Wicliff, which he had brought over witng 
him. They conſiſted chiefly of thoſe warm 
pieces of that reformer, i in which he inveighs 


againſt the corruptions of the clergy. 


Theſe writings} ſtruck Huſs with the force 


af revelation. He was a man of great ſanctity 


of manners himſelf, and had the higheſt 


notions of the paſtoral « gare, With concern 


he 
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7777 
he had long ſeen, or thought he ſaw, abuſes 
among the clergy of his time, which were 
truly deplorable. But his diffidence kept 
pace with his piety; and he could not per- 
ſuade himſelf to caſt the firſt ſtone. He now 
found that he had not been ſingular. He 
ſaw theſe abuſes and corruptions dragged 
into open light; and it even mortified him 
to ſee that freedom in another, which he had 


160 


been withheld, by. a mere ſeruple, from ex- | 
_ erting himſelf. 1 


As ta the more e alarming opinions of 
Wicliff though it is probable Huſs became 
at this time acquainted with ſome of them, 
yet it doth not appear they made any im- 
preſſion upon his mind; they were leſs ob- 
vious, and required more examination, 
From the language however, in which he 

always ſpoke of this reformer, we cannot 
imagine he had taken offence at any thing he 
had heard of him. He would call him an 
angel ſent from heaven to enlighten man- 
kind. He would mention among his friends 
is meeting with the works of Wicliff, as 
the moſt fortunate circumſtance of his life; 
00 W ould often ſay, he wiſhed for no better 


eternity, * 


JOHN HUS 8. 1 161 
5 eternity, than to exiſt hereafter with that 


excellent man. 


From this time, both ; in the ſchools, and 
in the pulpit, as he had opportunity, he 


would inveigh, with great warmth, againſt 


_ ecclefiaſtical a abuſes. He would point out the : 


bad adminiſtration of the church, and the 


bad lives of the clergy; and would patheti- 0 
cally lament the miſerable ſtate of the peo- 
ple, who were under the government of the : 


one, and the influence of the other. 


Indeed the ſtate of the Bohemian clergy, . 
as all their hiſtorians teſtify, was at this time 
exceedin gly corrupt. Religion was not only 

; converted into a trade; but this trade was 
3 carried on with the utmoſt knavery and ra- 
pacity. Avarice was their predominant vice. = 
One of their biſhops, we are told, was ſo 
ſordidly addicted to it, that, being aſked, 
What was the moſt. diſagreeable noiſe in na- 


| ture? he anſwered, That of mouths feeding 


| at his own table. Stories of this kind are 
4 unqueſtionably exaggerated by the zeal of 
ptoteſtant writers. We may venture how 
ever to make large deductions, and yet {till 
leave a very ſufficient charge againſt the 


morals of the Bohemian clergy. 
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much conſiſteth, 


4208 THE LIFE OP 


It is no wonder therefore if Huſs was 
heard with attention on ſuch an argument. 


Indeed, all ſober and ingenuous men began | 
to think favourably of him; and to ſee the 


neceſſity of expoſing the clergy, were it 


only to open the eyes of the people, and pre- 
vent their being ſeduced by vile examples. 


There were, at this time, in Prague, 


among the followers of Hats. two ingeni- 


ous foreigners; who, being unacquainted 


with the language of the country, invented 
a method of expoſing the pride of the 
= Romiſh clergy, which fully anſwered their | 


8 : end, and was well ſuited to the g fimplicity 


of the times. They hung up, in the pub- 


lic ball of the unive rſity, two large pictures, 
in one of which were repr fente: 1 Chriſt and 
his apoſtles 
of attire, with which they ap 


1 4 


Ill taat humility, and modeſty 


ppe cared upon 
earth; in the Other, the pope and his car- 


dinals, in all that flow of garment, gold, 


and embr oidery, in rrhich their dignity ſo 


187 CE 


Theſe pictures, it is pro- 


bable, as Pieces of art, were of no value; 


but the contraſt they exhibited was fo ex- 
ceedingly ola wins, that among the common 


people 


JOHN HUSS. 163 


people they had more than the of 
argument. > 
Theſchi ſm between the two popes, which 
hath already been mentioned, ſtill continued. 
This religious quarrel, having raged with 
ſufficient animoſity during the reigns of the 


two pontifts, Who gave it birth, was be- 

. queathed to their ſucceſſors. It had now 
maintained itſelf: bove thirty years, and had 
been the common firebrand of Europe, 


through that vrhole tract of time. 
The cardinals had made many attempts 


to put: an end to this confuſion; but without 
effect: the ambition of the reigning prelates 1 5 
interfered, To ſtrengthen their hands, the 
facred college at length ap olyed to ſome of 
the leading ; princes of Europe. Henry the 
fourth of E ngland leems to have intereſted 


himſelf as much as a any in this affair. He 


wrote with great ſpiri it to Gregory t the twelfth; 
told him, that, at 2 moderate computation, 
230, 000 men had loſt their lives! in this quar- 


rel; expoſtulated with him for upholding it; . 
and adviſed him to ſubmit to the deciſion of 


©, Bula; 


the council, which was then aflembling at 
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164 THE LIFE of 

The intention of this council, it ſeems, 
| was to elect a new pope, and to make the 
two other popes give up their claims; which, 
at the time of their election, they had agreed 
in ſach circumſtances to do. Accordingly, 
in the year 1410 the cardinals of each party 
met at Piſa, where a new election was made 


in favour of Alexander the fifth. This pon- 


| tiff} to ſhew his gratitude to his good friend 


the king of England, granted his tubjects a 
Full remiſſion of all manner of fins, which 
was to be diſpenſed on three {ct days, at St. 
- Sor tholome: W'S in Smithfield. This was not 

done entirely gratis ; but the indulg gent pes 


5 a made the expence fo very caly, that, ex: 


ept indeed the moſt indigent, all Eretfegr 


1 


enjoy the benefit of is ab{OJUtION, | 
At the time of this pope's election, Huts, ; 

and his followers began to make a noiſe in 
tlie world. They had now gotten ſome o 
the works of Wiclift tranſlated into the 
Sclavonian tongue; which were read with 
great attention 1 every. part Of Bohemia; 
and though it doth not &ppear, that any of 


the more 1 e doctrines of tha t re eformcr . 


had even yet obtained footing Ox liel ©. yet it 
is certain the eſtabliſhed clergy had in a g. reat 


Mes Toh it 
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meaſure loſt that reverence, which had been 


| hitherto paid them. 
To check the growth of hereſy, was the 
firſt work in which Alexander en gaged. He 
was ſcarce ſcated! in his chair, when he thun- 
dered out a very ſevere bull, directed to the 


; archbiſhop of Prague, and! it 1s probable, di- 
rected by him likewiſe; in Which he orders 
that prelate to make ſtrict enquiry after the 


followers of Wicliff; to apprehend, and 


impriſon them; and, if neceſſary, to call in 


the ſecular arm. 


Nor was private cauſe Of pique wanting 
to engage the clergy in the ſevereſt meaſures, _ 
Beſides the ſpirited language,! in which Huſs 
had always treated them, he had, on the 
following c occaſion, made himſelf particularly 


| obnoxious to t! le whole order. 
Learning having been for many years very 


little the taſte of the Bohemian gentry, the _ 


\ 


Germans, who in great numbers frequented : 


the univerſity of Prague, and enjoyed, by : 
the ſta tutes of the founder, a fourth part * 


the authority in it, had, by degrees, gotten 
poſſe 100 of the Whole. This, when letters 


began to revive under the influence. of Hufs, : 


1 became inconvenient. The Germans ſtuck 


=” 3 . together; : 
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: together ; and a Bohemian, even ina uni- 
verſity of his own country, could meet with 
little encouragement in literary purſuits 
Huſs ſaw with 1 regret theſe difficulties 5 and 
endeavou red with all his attention to remove 
them. Having put himſelf at the head of 
= conſiderable party, he made an application 
at court; and by his intereſt there, which 
_ with the queen eſpecially was very great, 
: obtained a deciſion, by which the authority 
of theſe ſtrangers was abridged, and the 90- 
vernment of the univerſity thrown. into its 
natural channel. The Germans, piqued at 
this, left Prague 1 in a body and ſettled them 
ſelves i in other houſes of learning. Hiſto- 
rians rate the number of thete diſconter ted 
5 ſtudents at three thouſand, | 


This temporar) iry evil opened the mouths of. 


Huſs's enemies. The clergy in Feen 
took the alarm; and immediately ſhewed 
their diſguſt, at ſeeing more Wwe ght En 
into a ale which chey had ever been d 
firous Of rendering as ho ht as pol Mble. TI 
FO Worth rema king, that this is the * ſecond 


anſtance in the courſe of A terw pages 8 iN 
N ö . 15 IF 110 


79 


| See the be; ginning of vw icliF's life 


d « 
wo * 
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which the herd of the Romiſh clergy have 


conſidered a ſeat of e as an intereſt 


5 oppoſite to their own. Indeed in this caſe, | 
they had more to ſay. Huſs, who was now _ 


fole leader of the e had long thews 


= himſelf their avowed opponent ; and if lin- 

gle, he had given them ſo much cauſe of 

la he became an object of double terror 

: ſupported by a multitude. They reſolved 

therefore to make a handle of the affair of 

the univerſity; and though it was purely E 
a literary nature, it was plauſibly converted 5 


1 into a buſineſs Of religion. 


Among thoſe Who took offence at theſe 
proceedings, none took more than the arch- 
| biſhop of Prague. Having publiſhed the 
bull he had e el kom Rome, he ſoon 15 
after publiſh ed a reſcript of his own; re- 
quiring all, who were poſſeſſed of any of 
the works of Wicliff, to bring them to him. 
Accordingly, many copies of different parts 
of that reformers writings, (we are told above 
200) were brought; which the archbiſhop 
imme :diately condemned to the flames, In 
this buſineſs, it was generally ſuppoſed, he 
| acted at the ſame time a diſingenuous, an A= 
| - legal, and an unjuſt part, In the firſt place, 
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_ thro' the ambiguity of the reſcript, it was 
imagined, he meant only to examine the 

books; to which the honeſt poſſeſſors of 
them had no objection; not doubting but 
ſuch an examination would redound to the 
honour of their maſter: Huſs himſelf tells | 
us, that he ſent in his books merely on this 
ſuppoſition. — Beſides, they thought the pri- 
mate had no authority for what he had done. 


They knew he had none from the pope; and 


if the action were his own, they could not 


but eſteemi it as avery illegal ſtretch of power. 


And if 3 it was illegal, as it appeared to be, 


= they thought it fa rite: a very conſiderable. 


£ injury. For in thoſe days before printing 
Was ee. books had their value: and 


many of theſe likewife were ornamented 


with filver in a very expenſive 1 manner. [t 


was an unlucky circumſtance too, in preju- 


dice to the ar chbi hop, that he was a moſt 
illiterate man. We are told he was lo to ſuch. 
a degree, that by way of ridicule, he was 
commonly called olphabetarins, or the A, B, 
C doctor. As it was well known therefore 
e could not read theſe books himſelf, and 
as no examination of them had been heard 
of, what he had done ſeemed rather an at- 

tack 
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tack upon learning itſelf, than bs the 
doctrines of Wicliff. 

This action of the archbiſhop gave great 15 
offence; and Huſs remonſtrated againſt it 
with as much warmth, as the candour and 
native modeſty of his temper would admit. 
But notwithſtanding the propriety of hisown * 
behaviour, it is allowed, his followers acted 


with great indecency. Irritated by the loſs . 
of their books, they reſolved to retaliate a 

little of that ſpirit, in which the injury ha Fa 
Y been done. Having procured a copy there- . 
fore of the archbiſhop” 8 reſcript, they 8 


1 it with great pomp and ceremony in the 
public ſtreet. 


Kindled at this treatment, the archbiſhop' 6 
| zeal flamed out in all its violence ; ; and eager 
| todo more than he had the power to do 
| himſelf, he hurried to the king, and laid his 
complaints at the foot of the throne, . 
. Winceſlaus, king of Bohemia, whom we 
hall have frequent occaſion to mention, was 
a prince, who looked for nothing in royalty, 
but the free indulgence of his paſſions. 
Matters of government were little his con- 
cern: and matters of religion {till leſs. He 


had been educated | in the beſt ſchool fre] im- 


provement, | 
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provement, the ſchool of affliction; yet he 
had profited little by the leſſons he had there 
received. He had good natural parts, and 
. great talents for buſineſs; but diſſimulation 
Was the only talent which he e 5 
7 emporibus in zhidiari Was his maxim. I 
he had one fixed principle of government, 5 
it was never to encourage the zealots of any 
party. He cajoled the archbiſhop therefore 
With that art, which was natural to him; 
and endcavouring to convince him of the 
: impropriety c of his own interpoſition, left him 
to manage the ſectaries, as he was able. | 
The archbiſhop was thoroughly mor tified 1 


at the king's indifference for religion; 1 And 


. 28 he found no redreſs from he” he dete 
mined to tr y the force of his own 0 


After mature delibera ation, he prohibited 
Auſs, by an interdict, from pre eaching in his 
chapel of Bethelem. Huſs, as a e Ten 1 9 
the univerſity, which held immediately of 
the Roman ſee, appealed to the poßpe. 
Alexander the fifth was now dead ; poi- 


ſoned, as was Semen ſuppoſed, by an 


- ambitious cardin: al, who found the means 5 
to ſucceed him. This was Balthaſar Coſſa, 
| who afterwar ds aſſumed the name of John 


the 
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che twenty third; a man, whoſe vicious life 
was probably the only foundation of the 
ſufpicion. In his youth he had exerciſed 


piracy: but finding this profeſſion dange- 


rous, he retired to Bolognia, where he ap- 


= plied himſelf to ſtudy. His abilities, r 


he was maſter of many uſeful talents, ſoon _ 
found a patron in Benedict the ninth; under 
whom he was initiated into all the myſteries 8 


bol the conclave. = 
John was preſently made acquainted Wich 


: the fituation of affairs in Bohemia. Huſs 


| had preached a ſermon at Prague, in which, 


| it was thought, he had ſpoken lightly of oral 
| tradition. This was immediately caught by 0 
the orthodox clergy; ; and carried, among 


bother things, i in the form of an accuſation to 


Rome. The appeal therefore, and the ac 
cuſation accompanied each other. 
$ John ſeems to have had ſomething elſe in 
his head at this time, beſides religion. With- 
out examining the affair himſelf, he left it to 
| his delegate, the cardinal de Columna; On | 
appointed Huſs a day for his appearan 
The report of this affair ſpread a gent. 
ral alarm through | Bohemia; who the 
Fhole par 74 trembled for their chief. A 


pow erful 
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| powerful interceſſion, headed by the queen 


3 herſelf, was made to the king, requeſting his 


interpoſition. Winceſlaus complied ; and : 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to the pope, who i in 
very preſſing terms requeſted his holineſs 


TT” diſpenſe with Huſs' s perſonal appearance; 
alledging his innocence, and the dangers he 


would run in paſſing N e 


where he had many enemies. 


With theſe ambaſſadors, Huſs ſent his L 
5 Proctors; ; who were treated with great ſeve- 


rlity, and in the end impriſoned. | This was 
enough to give him a warning of his fate. 


The irritated Pope excommunicated him, as 
it ſeems, | on the mere accuſation of his 5 
: enemies. „ 

This treatment fad: no o tendency to leffen 


| the popularity of Huſs. His ſufferings in- | 


deed gave him only the greater influence. | 


The people conſidered him as ſtanding ſingle 


in a common cauſe; as having paid their 


forfeiture as well as his own. Gratitude and 
compaſſion therefore were added to their 


eſteem; and he never was o much the idol! | 
of popular favour, as he was now. He had 2 
his adherents too among the higher ranks. 


The nobility were in e al diſpoſed to ſerre 
him; 
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him; and he wanted not friends even among | 
the clergy. 
As he was thus ſupported, we need not 
wonder that the diſgrace he ſuffered fat light 
upon him. We find him indeed no longer : 
in the character of a public preacher; and 

ſome authors write that he retired from 


Þ Prague. It is certain however, that, except 


preaching, he continued {till to diſcharge 


| every branch of the paſtoral care. One me- 5k 
tmhad he uſed was to give out queſtions, which 


be encouraged the people to diſcuſs in pri- 
B vate, and to come to him with their difficul- 


; ties. Many of theſe quetions had a ten- 


7 dency to invalidate the pope's authority. 
| Every day made it now plainer, that the - 
| goſpellers, as the followers of Huſs were, at 


this time, called, had ſcarce received any 

check. The primate was wretched to the 
laſt degree. The pope's authority had ap- 

| peared to be of little weight; his own of leſs: 


| the king Was wholly indifferent: the em- 
| peror alone remained, to whom application 


could be made. TO him therefore he re- 
1 ſolved to 3 ; but upon his journey he fell 
| fick, and died; fretted, as was commonly 
3 oppoſed, beyond ſufferance, at the rener 5 


ity 
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ity of the affair. The archbiſhop of Prague 
was a well intentioned, weak man; under 
the influence of violent paſſions: a moſt 
5 unhappy compoſition to be intruſted with 


2 power. 


The new ar chbiſhop, rotwithſtanding his 
predeceſſor had failed in his deſign of cruſh- 


ing this riſing hereſy, had the courage to 


make a farther attempt. He called a coun- 


cil of doctors; by whoin, after much de- 
bating, ſome articles againſt Huſs, and his 


adherents were drawn up, and publiſhed i in 
form. They were intended to leſſen his cre- 


dit with the people; but they produced only : 
1 ſpirited anſwer, in which Huſs recapitu- iF 
lated what the late archbiſhop had done, and | 
ſhewed that he had never becn able to prove 
any her eſy againſt him : be concluded with | 
begging that he might be ſuffered to meet, 


face to face, any one, who pretended to 


bring ſuch a charge againſt him, and doubt- 


ed not but he ſhould be able to purge him- 
ſelf, to the latisfaction of the whole king- | 
5 dom of Bohemia. 1 
Soon af terwards Huſs pub! iſhed wee 1 
piece againft the uſurpations of the court of 
Rome. 10 this the archbiſhop and his 


council | 
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| council replied: but in a manner ſo ſutile, 
that they did more injury to their cauſe, 
(eſpecially where prejudice ran high againſt 


them) than even their adverſaries themſelves 


had done. They applyed to the pope too 


for affiſtance; but the pope ſatisfied himſelf 
with exhorting the king to ſuppreſs the peſti- 
lent doctrines of Wicliff; and, if poſſible, 
to curb the inſolence of Hus and his fol- 
lowers. . 

Indeed the - pope had not lciſure : at this 


b time to attend to controverſy. His ambition 


bad incited him to quarrel with his neighbour : i 


the king of Naples, into whoſe dominions 
he was meditating an 1 irruption. But he fell 
into his own foate. He declared himſelf 
| before he was well prepared; and the wary 
Z Neapolitan taking the advantage of his igno- 
| rance in matters of war, invaded the patri- 
| mony, and dividing his forces, ſat down be- 
fore ſeveral of the papal towns at once. In 

| this perplexity John had recourſe to the alive 5 


bliſhed manner of levying troops. He dif- = 


patched legates into various parts of Chriſten- 


dom, who were lai rgely commiſſioned to 


grant pardons and indulgencies to all, who 
would inliſt under his banners. 


Among 
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Among other places, one of theſe recruit- 
ing officers came to Prague. Winceſlaus 


. had his reaſons for favouring the pope; and 


5 foreſecing that the legate would be oppoſed F 
by Huſs and the goſpellers, | en them by | 
: Poel 1mation to interfere. 
But the zeal of theſe ſectaries was "of too 


high a temper to bear controul. They | 


thought their conſciences concerned; and 


would have looked upon themſelves as guilty, 


N = had they ſtood aloof, and ſeen the people 


_ deluded. They took every opportunity there- 
fore of expoſing the legate and his buſineſs; | 


. and of ſhewing the our of truſting to the 


5 pardon of a ſinful man. Hufs in particular 
exerted himſelf with great ſpirit, and diſ- 
perſed among his friends many little tracts, 


Which aſſiſted them with proper arguments. 


His activity put an entire ſtop to the levy. 
This behaviour was greatly reſented by the 


Fing; and the magiſtrates, who acted by his 
direction, ventured to ſeize three of the moſt 8 


zealous. The lens of Hus Was too ſacred 


to be touched. 


The impriſonment of theſe n men threw the 
RET IE City into an uproar. The more for- 
ward of the goſpellers took arms, and ſur- 

rounded 
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tounded the town- hall, wherethe magiſtrates 
were then ſitting. With loud cries they de- 
manded to have their companions ſet at li- 
berty. The magiſtrates alarmed, came for- 
ward to the ſtairs, ſoothed them with gentle 55 
language, and promiſed, that their com- 
panions ſhould be immediately releaſed. 


The people went quietly home; and the un- 


: fortunate : priſoners were inſtantly ou” to 
death. LED e 
Huſs diſcovered, on. this occaſion, a true 
5 Chriſtian ſpirit. The late riot had given him 
great concern; and he had now ſo much 
weight with the people, as to reſtrain them 5 


ftom attempting any farther violence; though 


fo notorious a breach of faith might almoſt : 


have juſtified any meaſures. 


This moderation was conſtrued by the 
5 oppoſite party into fear. The clergy, and 
magiſtrates, | who acted in concert, well 
knew on which fide the balance of power 


lay: they knew that, even at the ſound of a 


bell, Huſs could have been ſurrounded by 
thouſands of zealots, who might have laugh- 
ed at the police of the city. When they 
aw them therefore, notwithſtanding this 
force, act in ſo tame a manner, they eaſily 


„ concluded 


time. 
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concluded they were under the influence of 
fear; — that the death of their friends had 


ſtruck a terror into them, — and that this 
was the time entirely to ſubdue them. 


Full of theſe miſtaken notions, the arch- I 


biſhop waited upon the king; aſſuring him, 
that if he choſe to cruſh the goſpellers, and 
give peace to his kingdom, this was the 


Winceſlaus, whatever appearances he 


5 might think it prudent to aſſume, was in his 


heart no friend to theſe reformers; whom 
he conſidered as a neſt of hornets, which 
he durſt not moleſt. While he ſeemed to 
7” favour, he deteſted them; and would Na ; 
ventured a conſiderable ſtake to have fre: 
his kingdom from what he efteemed i 
; Font a nuiſance. 
"He heard the archbiſhop therefore W. ith 
attention : : He entered into his ſcheme, and 
in his ſpirit, but with ſomewhat more of 
temper. He knew the inveteracy of the 
diſeaſe would admit of palliatives only: vio- 
lent medicines at leaſt he thought improper. 
He reſolved therefore to taize ſome ſtep, 

; though not ſo vigorous as that the clergy 
dictated, After much heſitation he at laſt 
banil (hed 
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baniſhed Huſs from Prague. The late tu- 
mults were his pretence. This was the firſt 
public inſtance he gave of his diſlike to the 

goſpellers. 
Hus immediately retired to his native 
place, where the principal perſon of the PR 
country being his friend, he lived unmo- 
leſted; and was greatly reſorted to by all 
men of a ſerious turn in thoſe parts; which 
contributed not a little to to ſpread his opinions, 
and eſtabliſh his ſe&. 
Some hiſtorians give a different account of 
his leaving Prague; and make it a voluntary 
act. It is poſſible there may be ſome truth 


ina both theſe accounts. The king might 


expreſs his pleaſure, which Huſs . 
willingly comply with. 
PD.uring his retreat at Hoflinez, he ſpent . 
much of his time in writing. Here he 
compoſed his celebrated treatiſe, Upon the 
church ; out of which his adverſaties drew _ 
moſt of thoſe objections, which were after- _ 
wards ſo fatally brought a him a 
5 Conſtance. 
From this place W he dated a paper, 
: intitled⸗ The fix errors; which he fixed on - 
the pats of the chapel of Bethelem. It was 
„ 2 levelled. 


— 
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levelled againſt indulgencies;—againſt me - 
abuſe of excommunication ;—againſt believing 
in the pope ;—againſt the unlimited obedience | 
required by the ſee of Rome 3—againſt | 
 fmony; with which he charged the whole 
. church; and againſt as the youy of 
Clhhriſt in the maſs. : 
This paper was greedily received in u Bche⸗ 
mia; and increaſed that odium which had 
been raiſed againſt the clergy. Many anec- 
dotes alſo againſt the dignified eccleſiaſtics 
had found their way among the people; by 
whom they were dreſſed out in the moſt 
| unfavourable colours. Soma any open mouths, _ 
and ſuch an abundance of matter to fill them, 
rendered the clergy in a ſhort time, fo infa- | 
mous, that few of them durſt 2 appear in 
public. EE = 
The politic king ſaw 3 an advantage. Py 
pit and goſpeller were alike to him: he had 
already made an engine of one party; - and 
he now faw a favourable opportunity of 
working with the other. In ſhort, he ; 
: thought he had the means before him of x re- 
| bei his coffers. 5 | 


He told the clergy, He was ſorry to 
hear ſuch complaints againſt them that 
; Ne 
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he was determined to put A op. to theſe 5 
enormities; that Bohemia would be the 


| ſcandal of Chriſtendom ;—that he had al- 


ready done juſtice. upon the ſeQaries;— 


and that an eſtab/; iſhment, ſhould be no ſe- 


curity to them.” His language was eaſily 
underſtood ; and large commutations were 


offered, and accepted. 


One thing is too remarkable to eſcape no- 
tie 56 That tythes were mere temporal 
| endowments, and might be reſumed by 
the temporal lord, when the prieſt WS 
- undeſerving,” was that doctri ine of Wicliff, 
which gave moſt offence in England; and, 
as it ſeems, in Bohemia likewiſe. It was 
conſidered by the churchmen of both king- ; 
doms as an hereſy of the moſt peſtilent kind. 
On this occaſion however, the king inſiſting 
upon it, the Bohemian clergy were glad to 
redeem their tythes by owning the doctrine 5 
orthodox. — Thus the king played one party 
againſt the other; and left neither any cauſe 
to triumph. No man underſtood better the 
balance of parties, nor the advantages, which 


might accrue from adjuſting it properly. 


About the time of this conteſt with the 


| fergy, we find Huts again in Pr ague, thou gh 
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it does not appear, whether the king pare” 
d mitted or r connived at him. 


e the - gn, the Peder of 
John the twenty third had been choſen pope, 
we have ſeen, to put an end to the ſchiſm, a 
which raged in the Roman church; on which 
event it had been expected the other two 


popes would relinquiſh their claims. So they 
1 had promiſed at their election. But reſt- 


leſs ambition intervened. Neither of them 


would give up his power; and from that 
time the church was governed (if ſuch anar- 
chy can be called government) by three 


popes at once. Their names were now 


John, Gregory, and Benedict. 
With a view to cloſe this fatal ſchiſm; 
5 to remove ſuch diſorders in the church, as 
Had ſprung up during the continuance of it; 
and to bring about a thorough reformation of 
the clergy, the emperor Sigiſmond, in the 


year 1414, convened a general council. 


Sigiſmond, the brother f Wincellaus, 
was the moſt accompliſhed prince « of the 
age in which he lived. To the virtues of a 
patriot he added a greatneſs of mind, and 
DN Gait 
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dignity of manner, which adorned a throne. 


It might perhaps be ſaid too, that he excel- 
led in the princely art of diſſimulation: that 
indeed was the great foible in his character. 
He was himſelf a man of letters; and glo- 
ried in being thought the patron of learning. 


le had enobled, on the occaſion of ſome _ 
| folemnity, a learned doctor, who had ſpoken 1 
an eloquent oration. In the proceſſion, 
which followed, the doctor choſe rather to 
walk among the nobility, than among his 
learned brethren. “ Sir, (ſaid the emperor 
S obſerving it,) diminiſh not a body, which = 
it is not in my power to repleniſh : the 
_ you have joined I can augment when 
I pleaſe.“ This prince was more ſucceſs- 
ful in his negotiations than in his wars; and 
yet he was eſteemed a better ſoldier, than a 
ſtateſman. In his cabinet he often blun- 
gered; but rarely in his camp. His political 
errors were yet gener ally retrieved by a noble 
air of ingenuity, and an addreſs which no- 
5 thing could withſtand. His manners were 
| the molt humane and gentle, He would 
= often fay, " When I forgive an injury, E ac- 
BM quire a friend. " Rus what 1 is very ſurpri- | 
M4 5 
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184 THE LIFE OF 
ſing in a character of this liberal caſt, he | 
on «gee. 
| Beſides the reaſons 100 mentioned for 
; . a general council at this time, Sigiſ- 
mond had other motives. The Ottoman 
. arms having lately given a ſevere blow to the 
empire, and growing daily more formidable, 


hae was very iollicitous to oppoſe them; and 


he could not ſo effectually do it, while Eu- 
rope continued in a divided ſtate. 
This famous council Was convened at. 


Conſtance, one of the moſt ſouthern towns a 


= Germany, ſituate on the confines of 


-_ Switzerland, as nearly as might | be, in the 


: middle of Chriſtendom. | Hither from all 
parts of Europe princes and prelates, clergy f 


and laity, regulars and ſeculars, flocked to- 
gether. Mr. Fox hath given us an humou- 
rous catalogue of them. < There were, (ſays 


he) archbiſhops and biſhops 340, abbots and 


doctors 564, princes, dukes, earls, knights 


and {quires 16000, common-women 450, 
barbers boo, muſicians, cooks and jeſters 
320. —F. our preſidents were choſen from 

four nations, Germany, Fi rance, England 
5 and Maly: Fre FONT 


Ceremonies Þ 
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| Ceremonies and punctilios being ſettled, | 1 N 
the conſultation opened. That a reformation = 
of the clergy was neceſſary, was agreed on N 
all hands; but a debate aroſe, in what part Aj 
of the clerical ſcale it ſhould begin? While 2 | | 
ſome contended it ſhould begin a minoritis, 1 
at the inferior clergy, the emperor replied 1 
5 briſkly, * Non a minoritis, ſed a majoritis.” = 1 
They began therefore with pope John. This - T7 N 
unhappy pontiff, being convicted of many {ll 
erimes, was deprived, and impriſoned. 5 : 4 | 
Gregory was prudent. enough to give in a —_ 
reſignation; and efcaped on "eaſier terms. A 
But Benedict continued long obſtinate. The = 40 | 
king of Navarre eſpouſed his cauſe for ſome 1 
time; but that prince forſaking him, he 1 
was deprived and excommunicated. In the 1320 


room of theſe three Martin was choſen.— 
Thus at length was cloſed the great ſchiſm 
of the Roman church; and here too ended 
the reformation of the clergy; ; a work be- 
gun indeed with ſpirit; but unhappily left 
unfiniſned.— But this is anticipating the 

| affairs of the council; for the depoſition of 
[ the three popes was in fact conducted lei- 
ſurely with the other buſineſs 8 
3 The 
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2 The next grand deſign of the fathers i in 
this council was to apply remedies to the diſ. 


orders of the church, By the diſorders of | 


the church nothing more was meant than = 


Wicliff s hereſy; the extirpation of which 
took up a full moiety of the council's time, 
Wicliff was now dead: their rage therefore : 

: againſt him was ineffectual. What was in 
their power however they did: they re- 
viled his memory: they condemned his te- 
nets: they burnt his books: nay they « order- 
ed his very bones to be aug up and con- 
; ſumed to aſhes. 

5 Their rage 1 ling againſt 
him, fell with double weight upon his fol- 
lowers. Of theſe Huſs was the principal. 
Some time before the council was opened, 
application had been made to the emperor to 
. bring him to Conſtance. The emperor en- 
gaged in the buſineſs, and ſent two gentle- 
men into Bohemia to communicate the affair 
to Huſs himſelf. Huſs directly anſwered, 
That he deſired nothing more than to 
purge himſelf publicly of the imputation of 
hereſy; and that he eſteemed himſelf happy : 
in fo fair an opportunity of 428 it, as the 


5 approaching council afforded.” OE 
Before 
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Before he began his journey, he thought 


it proper to give notice, (which he did by 


putting up papers in the moſt public parts of 
Prague) that he was going to Conſtance; and 


that whoever had objections againſt him or 

huis doctrine, might make them: there. He 
provided himſelf likewiſe with proper teſti- 
monials; and what is very remarkable, he 
obtained one from the biſhop of Nazareth, 

2 inquiſitor general of hereſy in Bohemia; 
which is ſtill extant. In this the biſhop de- 
clares, that as far as he had any opportunity 1 

to know, (and he had had many opportuni- 

5 ties) Huſs had never ſhewn the leaſt inclina- 

tion to impugn any article of the Chriſtian 

- faith. —He procured likewiſe a paſſport from 


the emperor. 


Thus provided, in october 1414, 1 ſet out 


for Conſtance, accompanied by two Bohemi- 
an noblemen, the barons of Clum, at Latz- 
. enbock; who were among the moſt eminent 

| of his diſciples, and followed their maſter 
* merely thro' reſpe& and love. Some writers 
| fay, they were required Dy the N to 


attend him. 
Through whatever town of conſequence 


be paſſed, he had the following Pape poſted 
up 
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up in ſome public part of it. John Huſs, 
B. D. is now upon his j journey to Conſtance, 
there to defend his faith; which by God's 
help he will defend unto death. Willing 
Te therefore to ſatisfy. every man, who hath 
1 ought to object againſt him, he publiſhed 
in Bohemia, and now doth publiſh 1 in this 
noble and imperial city his ſaid inten- 
tion. Whoever therefore hath any error or 
hereſy to lay to the charge of the ſaid John 
Huſs, be it known unto him, that the faid 
John is ready to anſwer the ſame at the * 
proaching council.“ 5 „„ i 
The civilities, ad even reverence, which 
5 he met with every where, exceeded his ima- 
gination. The ſtreets, and ſometimes the 
very roads were lined with people, whom 
reſpect rather than curioſity drew together. 
He was uſhered into towns with acclama- 
tions; and indeed paſſed through Germany 
in a kind of triumph. He could not help 
125 expreſſing his ſurprize at the reception he 
| "or with. « [ thought, (faid he,) I had 
been an outcaſt; I now ſee my worſt ene 
“mies are in Bohemia.“ At Nuremburgh 
| he was received with particular diſtinction ; 


the megiſtrates and clergy waited you hin; 7 
7 in 
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in form; and being convinced of his inno- 


3 cence and integrity, aſſured him they had no 

doubt but the council would diſmiſs him 
with honour. —Theſe inſtances of the reſpect 5 
he met with are worth mentioning, not only 
as they ſhew the veneration in which Huſs 


was generally held; but as they ſhew like- 


wiſe how well- -diſpoſed the Germans were, 
even at that early day, to a reformation. | 
This ſcene was acted about an hundred years | 
before the time of Luther.—In three weeks 
Hus arrived at Conſtance ; where, no one 
Bm moleſting him, he took private lodgings. 5 
One of his hiſtorians tells us, with an air of 


triumph, that his hoſteſs's name was Faith. 


Soon after Huſs left Prague, Stephen 5 
peletz left it likewiſe; A perſon employed 
by the clergy there to manage the intended 
5 proſecution againſt him at Conſtance. Paletz 
was a man of good parts, plauſible morals, : 
and more learning than was commonly found 
among the churchmen of thoſe days. He 
had contracted an early intimacy with Huſs: 
their ſtudies had been nearly the ſame: their 
opinions ſeldom oppoſite. When John the 


N twenty third ſent his le gate to Prague, tolevy 


i forces bore the king of . his bulls 
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2390 THE LIFE OF 
were conſidered as a party-teſt i in Bohemia 
a kind of ſhiboleth, which diſtinguiſhed the 
papiſt from the goſpeller. Paletz having re- 

| ceived favours from the pope, and expecting 

more, deliberated what he ſhould do. In 
a queſtion of right and wrong, he ſhould 
have taken the firſt Juggeſtion, which! 18 ge· : 
nerally that of conſcience: in a cool delibe. 
ration intereſt is apt to interfere. He was 
guilty therefore of a common piece of ſelf. 
deceit ; and miſtook a point of conſcience I 
for a matter of prudence. His deliberations 
ended as ſuch deliberations generally do: he 
made a matter of prudence « of it. Having 
this - paſſed. the barrier, every thing elle 
was eaſy. The fame prudence ſuggeſted 


5 to him, that what he had already done 


was inſufficient ;—that his offence in having 
at all communicated with the enemies of re- 
ligion was great ;—and that his atonement | 


muſt be great likewiſe. He made his atone- 
ment, and with abundant zeal; and con- 


tinued from that time the moſt forward of 
: Huſs' 8 perſecutors. 3 
e the ſame errand came to Conſta ance, 
on the part of the court of Rome, Michael 
de Caſſis a perſon of a leſs ſolemn appear- 


| anee 


ance, but of more dextrous talents. He © 
had been bred a churchman, and was bene- 


ficed in Bohemia, which was his native 
country. But his abilities had been groſly 


miſtaken. Formed by nature for buſineſs, 
he had an utter averſion to ſtudy, and the 
confined employment of a parochial cure. 


He was a ſubtle enterpriſing man, verſed in 


the world, of courtly manners, and a moſt 
inſinuating addreſs. Finding his profeſſion 
a curb upon his genius, he recommended 
himſelf to his ſovereign under the title of a 
projector. The king of Bohemia had a gold 
mine in his poſſeſſion ; which had been long 
neglected, as having coſt more than its pro- 
duce. This mine de Caſſis pretended to 
work at an eafier expence; ; and dreſſed his 
tale with fo many plauſible circumſtances, 
that Winceſlaus was thoroughly impoſed up- 
on; and intruſted him with what money he 


deſired, to the amount of a large ſum, for the 


execution of his project. Whether the artiſt 5: 
| at firſt meant honeſtly, may be doubted ; his 
project however miſcarried: on which finl-⸗ 
ing himſelf in a perplexity, he embeazled 
what was left of the money, and eſcaped 
out of Bohemia. Rome was the aſylum he 


choſe. _ 
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1s. THE LIFE OF-- 
choſe. Here by an ariful diſplay of ſome 
new talents, of which he had a great variety, - 
he obtained not only the pope's protection, 
but his favour; and became a very uſeful 
perſon i in the capacity of one, who was ready 
for any employment, which nobody elf: 
would undertake. When it was reſolved in 
the conclave to have Huſs brought before 
the council of Conſtance, this man was 
tamper'd with. He made large promiſes: 
e had formerly been acquainted wit) 
HAuſs at Prague, and knew ſuch things of 
him, as perhaps nobody elſe did.” In ſhor;, 
being thought an excellent inſtrument for 
the purpoſe, and being well penſioned, and 
ůnſtructed, he ſet out "_—_— the pope' 
retinue. i 


When Haß ed at Conltance, he 


Sund the council almoſt full: the more 
conſiderable members of it were mms al- 

5 ready arrived, or arriving every day: 

pope had been there ſome days; and hel 
his reſidence in a caſtle near the city. 


Immediately after Huſs's arrival, his friend 


| the baron de Clum notified it to the pope; iſ 
whom he informed at the ſame time, that 1 
Hus had obtained the emperor 8 fatc con. ; | 


Aut 


oN Huss. 


add his own. If Fe had killed my bro- 


ther, (anfirere John ee ) hethould 
have „ 


Huſs depe ending upon his 1 innocence, and 


ſtill more upon the emperor's honour, uſed 


the ſame freedom of ſpeech at Conſtance, 


| which he had ever uſed at Prague. He ſup- 5 


poſed he ſhould have been called? upon to 


preach before the council; and had provided ” 
two ſermons for that purpoſe; in one of 


which he made a confeſſion of his faith; 


and in the other ſhewed the neceſſity of a 
reformation of the clergy. But the council 
did not put him upon preaching; which 
hes, as Lenfant ſeems to inſinuate, that 
they were predetermined to deſtroy him. 
They were Anilin to give him an oppor-- 
nity of ſpeaking 3 interruption, to 
the people © knowing that his noble fimpli- 
city, his doctrine far from heretical, and the 
engaging ſweetneſs of his manner, would 
have greatly conciliated the minds of men | 


in his favour. 


In the mean time his adverſaries, particu- 


N larly the two already mentioned, were inde- 
ee They were continually with the 


„„ - os 
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duct, to which he begged his holineſs would 
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leading members of the council, plotting, 
cContriving, and concerting in What way their 
ſchemes might run the leaſt riſk of a miſ⸗ 
n Paletz took upon himſelf the taſl; 
of drawing up articles, which he did with 
ſuch acrimony, as left no room for th: 
amendment of others. The effect of thet: 
ſecret negotiations ſoon appeared. 
About the beginning of december, the 
biſhops of Auſburgh and Trent came 0 
HFuſs's lodgings, informing him they were 
ſent by the pope and the college of cardinals, 
| who were now diſpoſed to Wins what he! had 
to urge in his defence. Huſs excuſed hi: 
attendance. 1 came voluntarily hither, 
ſaid he, to be examined befor re the whok 
Council; and to chem only 1 will render 
myſelf accountable.” The biſhops aſſuming 
a friendly air, began to preſs him : and after 
many alfurances,: on their part, of the pu- 
rity of their intentions, and fome farther 
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g ; oppoſition: on his, he at length complied. Z 

| "77 = BID examination before the pope and ca | | | 

ii dinals was a mere farce. They want 2d im 

1 in their power; and even ſtill ſeemed | re- 

2 ſolute how to a at. Paletz preſſed to have „ 

f bim impriſoned; at nd af] Jared the 55 ardinals, ,| : 
be) = 


indulged. 


While this point was debating, Huis was 


engaged in the following ſcene. As he 
waited 1 in a gallery, a Fr anciſcan came "op 


e 8h common among Hat ſort t ot 


J 
18 


men, accoſte d him thus. ens a- 
ther, of whom tlie world ſpeal eth fo loudly, 
excuſe a poor friar's impertind NCC. All my- 
fe long have I been enqu iring aſter trutn. 
7 Many difficulties have ariſen in the courſe of 


my enquiries: . I have conquered; others 


have been above my 2 abilities. Among the 
reſt, none hath occaſioned me ſo nc per- 


plexity, as the doctrine of the ſacrament. 


How kindly ſhould I take it, w ould you 


rectify my errors. I am inf formed, you hold, 


that the bread fill remains material, after : 


* the words of the conſecration?” Hus told 
| him, he had been milinformed. Upon 
1 which the Franciſcan ſeeming ſurpriſed, re- 


| peated his queſtion, and received the ſame 
| anſwer, Aſking the ſame queſtion A third 
| time, the baron de Clum, who attended 
Huss, turned to the friar, and laid with ſome 


„„ EE es aſperity. 
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he Was ; daily increating his par ty by that un- 
hridied liberty of ſpeech, in which he was 
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199 THE LIFE or 
aſperity, © Why, doſt thou believe this re- 
verend father would lie to thee? How many 
anſwers doſt thou expect? « Gentle ſir, 
= (i aid the Franciſcan, be not wroth with your 
poor ſervant. I aſked but i in mere ſimpli- 
| ei! ty, and through 2 deſire of knowledge. — 
May I then, (faid he, addreſſing himſelf to 
; Huſs, preſume to aſk, what kind of union 
of the godhead and manhood ſubſiſted i in the 
perſon of Chriſt?“ Huſs ft :rpriſed at this 
=, queſtion, faid to the baron in the Sclavonian 
tongue, This! is one of the : moſt difficult 
ee in di , And then turning 
ä to the F F nr bs! told Aki, he did not be⸗ 
Lic eve Bim to be that e 
whom he pretended to be. The Franc iſcan 
finding himſelf ful 1 TOY wen it off with the 


85 ſame fant ed g imaces, with vrhich he had 


approached; and the baron a; king A ſoldier 
of the pope's g guard, who ſtood near him, 
if he knew the Franciſcan, | the foldier told 


him, that his name was Didace; and that 
| he 


was eſte emed the moſt ſubtil divine in 

_ Lombardy. 1 © afterw: ards appea red, that 
the whole was a forme d ſcheme of f the car- 
dinals, who had tent this perſon to endcavout 
to draw ſome new matt ter of accus tion! gain! 
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Huſs from his own mouth. The {tory may 
give an idea of the unmant: y artifices which 
were practiſed againſt him . 
The friar was ſcarce gone , when an offi- 
cer appeared with a party of guards; and 
ſeizing Huſs, ſhewed his warrant to appre- 
hend him. Aſtoniſhed at ſuch perfidy, the 
baron ran inſtantly to the pope, and de- 
manded an audience, or rather indeed puſh- 
ed rudely i into his preſence; where with great 
heat of language, (for he was naturally * 
warm man) he remonſtrated againſt ſo no- . 
torious a breach of faith. "66 Can your holi- 
neſs, (faid he) deny, that with your own 
mouth, you made: Ie 4 formal promiſe, that 
 Huſs ſhould remain unmoleſted at Con- 
ſtance?” The pope Was confounded: he 
flit ſpeechleſs for ſome time: at laſt, Ws 
bt rought out by ſyllables, —that it was the 
act of the cardinals that he had no hand 
in the matter; — that he could not help it. 
9 the Pope was an object of pity 
as well as blame. Foreſeeing the ſtorm, 
which was + 2; eady g gathering 8 af. him, he | 
was lov ing round for ſhelter ; and was be- 
come at this time ſo diſpirited, fo timid, and 
| fearful of giving. offence, among the cardi- 
5 N 3 5 nals 
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nals particularly, from whom he had ſo 
much both to hope and fear, that he neither 
did, nor ſaid any thing but what he knew 
would be agreeable. The baron perceiving 
the pope would not interfere, left him with 
' indignation, reſolving to try his influence 
with the other members of the council.” = 
In the mean time Huſs was conveyed pri- : 
- vately to Conſtance, where he was confined 
in the chapter- houſe of the cathedral, til 15 
8 more proper place could be found. 
Upon the banks of the Rhine, where that f 
river leaves the lake of Conſtance, ſtood 1 
lonely monaſtery, belonging to the Fran- 
x ciſcans, the whole intereſt of which order 
Was bent againſt. Huſs. Thither he Was 
ER, conveyed, and lodged j in the lower partof 1 
5 noiſome tower. 
Vet even here his ative ſpirit could not 
7c unemployed. By the help of. a ſingle 
ray of light, which ſhone through an aper- 
ture of his dungeon, he compoſed many little 
tracts; which afterwards found their way 
into Bohemia, And were in great e 
among his followers. Of theſe one wa 


. comment upon the commandments; a ſecond 


upon the Lord 8 prayer: 30 a third was an efiay 
un on 
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| upon the knowledge and love of God; and 
a fourth upon the three great enemies of 
mankind. Beſides theſe, were ſome others. 
Whilſt Huſs was thus employed, the 
baron, and many of his other friends, were 
labouring for his liberty. They applied ſe-⸗ 
parately to the leading members of the 
council; and addreſſed themſelves particu- 
larly to the four preſidents. All Was in 
vain: effectual pains had been taken to 
fruſtrate their endeavours; every ear was 
ſtopped, and every avenue barred. Baffled, 
K and diſconcerted, the baron Was obliged to : 
deſiſt, full of reflections upon the horrors : 
of eccleſiaſtical tyranny. 855 
In the midſt of theſe endeav, ours for the 
"1 recovery of his liberty, Huſs was ſeized with . 
a violent diſorder, probably brought on by 
= unwholſome air. His diſeaſe ncreading; his | 
life was in queſtion. The pope alarmed, 
ſent his own phyſicians to attend him. A 
grand council was called. What ſhould 
he done ? ſhould the heretic. dye, himſelf. 
and his doctrine yet uncondemned, what 8 
diſcredit would ariſe to the church . 
Chriſt?“ They reſolved therefore to draw 
Pp; articles againſt him, and condemn him 5 
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in priſon. Articles accordingly were h 


up, and a formal citation ſent. 
The meſſengers found him extended upon 


what ſerved him for a bed. He raiſed him- 
elf upon his arm. His eyes ſunk and lan- 
guid, his viſage pale, and emaciated ; You | 
ſee, ſaid he, friends, my condition. Do! 
| | ſeem like a man fit to defend a cauſe ns; 
public aſſembly? 60 tell your maſters 
what you have ſcen.— But ſtay; tell them 
| likewiſe, that it they will only allow me | 
an advocate, I will not fail, even in this 
condition, to join iſſue with them.” 


This requeſt occaſioned a new debate, ? 


All were againſt cloſing with it; but they 
Wanted a pretext 
Was produces, 8 0 ch forbad any one to de- 

fend the cauſe of an heretic, 
was. begging the queſtion; yet it wa 18 the | 
faireſt pretence which could be found. Hus 
Was accordingly informed, that his requeſt | 
ſhould have been complied with, but the 
orders of holy « church forbad. = 


Fortunately: an old caron 


Though this 5 


While this affair was. IN agitat ion, the 


following event checked its progreſs. 


John the twenty=third, kom many ſy mp- 


toms at this time for reſecing his falc, reſolved, 


--xf 


— 
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if poffible, to avoid it. He left Conſtance 5 


therefore in diſguiſe, and made towards Italy; 


flattering himſelf, that if he ſhould be able to 
reach Rome, he might ſtill contrive to baffle 
the council. But his hopes were too ſanguine. 
The emperor, having carly notice of his 


flight, with a ſpeedy arm arreſted him near 


the alps. He was brought back to Conſtance; 3 


and from that time every appearance of power 


fell from him. This event put a ſtop to the” 
proſecution againſt Huſs; and his health 


afterwards growing better, it was for ſome 


time wholly laid aſide. 


The Bohemian nobility having in vain 
made an application to the a applied 
next to the emperor. That prince, when 


firſt informed of the impriſonment of Huſs, 


was greatly diſguſted at it. So notorious a 


breach of faith ſhocked the honeſty of his 


nature; and he ſent immediate orders to 
Conſtance, where he himſelf was not yet 


arrived, to have him inſtantly releaſed. But 


the fathers of the council ſoon removed his 
{ruples ; and he v. as, at the time of the 


* 


Pope's flight, ſo entirely devoted to their 
5 entiments, that he formally delivered Huſs 
| into their hands. By them that unfortunate 
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man was ſent to the caſtle of Gotleben, be. 
yond the Rhine, where he was laden with 
fetters, and at night even chained to the 
floor to ſuch a determined height was the 
5 malice of his enemies at this time raiſed! 
Nor Was Huſs the fingle object of their 
reſentment.” | Whoever in Conſtance was 
known to be of his party became immedi- tg 
_ ately obnoxious. The populace were even 
mad with the prejudices of their leaders; 
had thoroughly imbibed their ſpirit, and 


5 turned it into fury: ſo that it became dan- 


| gerous not only for Huſs's followers, but 
even for his favourers to appear in public. = 


Seeing their preſence therefore ſerved only 


to exaſpe rate, the greater part of them with- 
drew from Conſtance, leaving their unfor- 
tunate leader to abide his fas,” 4 
| In the mean time, his friends in Bohemia 
were ſufficiently active. The whole king- 
dom was in motion. Meſſengers were con- 
tinually poſting from one province to ano- 
ther. It appeared as if ſome great revolu- 


tion was approaching. At length a petition 


was ſent through the kingdom, and ſub- 

ſcribed by almoſt” the whole body of the 

Bohemian nobility, and gentry. It was 
dated 
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Aated i in May 1415, and was addreſſed to 
the council of Conſtance. In this petition, 
having put the council in mind of the ſafe 
conduct, which had been granted to Huſs; 
and of their having, in an unprecedented 
| manner, - impriſoned him, before they had 
heard his defence; they begged a e ene 
might be put to his ſufferings, by allowing 
: kim an audience as ſoon as poſhble. The 
barons, who preſented this petition were 
_ anſwered in brief, that no injury had been 
done to their countryman; and chat he 
ſhould very ſpeedily be examined, 
Pindi ing however that delays were fill 
f _ they pre: eſented a ſecond, and more 
| Ane 9 to the prefidents of the four 
nations: and not receiving an immediate 
A 1 . they preſented a third, in which | 
they begged the releaſe of Huſs in very 
preſſing terms, a and offered any: Kenn for Z 
his ap peara ance. 
The Bohemian nobility 1 were too ck in 


2 and too inſtant to be wholly ne- : 
piected. As careleſs an car as pothbie : had 


bes SN thus far lent to their petitions, But 
their ardour was now too great to be eafily 
5 checked, The patriarch on " Antioch there- 


[ 


fore, N 
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fore, in anſwer to this laſt petition, made 
them a handſome ſpeech; and in civil lan- 
guage informed them, that no ſecurity could | 

be taken; but that Huſs ſhould certainly be | 
brought to a hearing in leſs than a week. 
When they preſented this laſt petition to 
this council, they preſented another to the 
emperor; in which they preſſed upon him, 
with great earneſtneſs, his honour folemnly 
engaged for the ſecurity of Huſs; and im 
plored his protection, and his intereſt with 


the . 
As the affair of the ſafe conduQ, on which : 


the aggravation OL " the 1 injuries done to Huis | 


io greatly depends, "186 placed in different : 
lights by proteltant and popith writers, it 
may not be improper to enquire into the 
merits of it; and to lay before the reader 


5 the principal topic 8 of the ar gument on boch 2 


+ ſides of the queſtion. 
An anſwer to the proteſtant 8 exclamation; 
| againſt ſo notorious a breac h « of faith, the 
papiſt t thus apologizes. 
We allow, (ſays M. ainburgh, Tikes Huis 
obtained a lafe conduct from the emperor: : 
; but for what end did |] he obtain it? Why 


to defend his doctrine. If his dot Arine Was | 
indefenſible, 
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indefenſible, his paſs was invalid. It was 


always, (ſays Roſweide, a jeſuit,) ſuppoſed, in 
the ſafe conduct, that juſtice ſhould have 
its courſe.— Beſides, (cry a number of apolo- 
| gizers) the emperor plainly exceeded his 
powers. By the canon-law he could not 
grant a paſs to an heretic; and by the de- 
cretals the council might annul any impe- 
rial act. — Nay farther,” (lays Morery,) if we 
examine the paſs, we ſhall find it, at beſt, 
= promiſe of ſecurity only till his arrival at 
Conſtance; or indeed rather a mere recom- 
mendation of him to the cities, through . 
which he paſſed: ſo that, in fact, it was. 


5 rightoouſly fulfilled. 


Io all this the proietant'x thus replies. x 
. Be it granted, (which is, in truth, Srant- = 
ing too much,) ) that the ſafe conduct im- 


plied a liberts 7 only of defending his doc- 


trine; yet it was violated, we find, before 
5 that liberty was given, — before that doc- 
trine was condemned, or even examined. — 

; And though the emperor might exceed his 
power in granting a paſs to an heretic, yet 

Huſs was at this time, only ſuſpefted of he- 
rely. Nor was the imperial act annulled 
by the council, till after the paſs was vio- 


lated. 
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206 _ THE LiFt or 
lated. Huſs was condemned in the fif- 
teenth ſeſſion, and the ſafe- conduct decreed 


invalid in the ni ineteenth.——With regard to 
the deficiency of the ſafe conduct, which 


is Morery's apology, it doth not appear, 
that it was ever an apology of ancient date. 
HAuſs, it is certain, conſidered the ſafe- con- 


duct, as a ſufficient ſecurity for his return 


home: and indeed ſo much is implied in. 
the very nature of a ſafe-conduct. What 
1 title would that general deſerve, WhO ſhould 
invite his enemy into his quarters by a paſs, 
LE and then ſeize him 7: Reaſoning however : 
| apart, let us call in fac. Omi 3 im- 
pedimento remoto, tranjire, flare, morari, & 
REDIRE liber? permittatts Pique cf ſuis, are 
5 the very words of the ſafe- conduct. 


In concluſion therefore we cannot but 


1 judge the emperor to have been guilty of a 


moſt notorious breach of faith. The blame | 


however is. generally laid, and with ſome 


reaſon, upon the council, who directed his 


conſcience. What true ſon of the church 
would dare to oppoſe | his private opinion 1 
. againſt the unanimous voice of 2 general 
council? 7 


Jn: 
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On the firſt of June, the council had pro- 
miſed the Bohemian deputies, that Huſs 
ſhould be examined within the week. They 
ſaid examined; but they meant condemned. 
In the mean time, as if they had been ſuſ- 
picious of their cauſe, all probable means 
were uſed to ſhake his reſolution, and make 
Ts him retract : but his unaltered firmneſs « gave 
them no hope of effecting their purpoſe. 
On the fifth of June it was reſolved, that 
the articles objected to him, ſhould be pro- 
duced, and in his abſence examined: when, 
after What they called a fair 3 he 
ſhould be ſent for, and condemned. 
There was attending the council, at chat f 
time, a public notary, whoſe name was 
Madonwitz. This man, whether ſtruck 
with the iniquity of their Proceedings, or 
in his heart a favourer of Huſs, went im- 
; mediately to the Bohemian deputies; and 


gave them a full information of the deſigns ” 


of the council. The deputies had no time 
to loſe. They demanded an inſtant audience 


3 of the emperor ; and laid their complaints 
I before him. | 


Sigiſmond was at leaſt a 3 adverſary. th 


Y The manners of a court had poliſhed — 
thoſe 
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thoſe rough edges of bigotry in him, which 

5 appeared ſo harſh in the cloyſtered church 
man. He was greatly offended at the groſ; 
proceedings of the council; and ſent them 
a very arbitrary meſſage to deſiſt. He would 
have nothing done, he told them, but with 
the defendant face to face. This meſſage 
| had its effect; and Huss was ſummoned to 
appear before them the next t day. 


: nnd ante, Wen 


The aſſembly was held in a large r : 


belonging to the Franciſcans. Here a new 
ſcene, and of a very extraordinary kind, was 
preſented. "THE firſt article of the charge 
was ſcarce read, and a few witneſſes in a 
curſory manner examined, when, Hub 
15 preparing to make his defence, the tumult t 
began. Loud voices were he: ard from every 
5 quarter; a multitude of © jueſtions at the ſame. 
inſtant aſked, eve ery One ſpeaking, and no 
one heard, or heard but i in one univerſal din 
of confuſion. From many parts even re- 

5 proaches, and the moſt opprobrious language 
broke out. uch, on this occaſion, was. 
8 the behaviour of the famous council of 
_ Conſtance. NO forum could produce more 
. licentious inſtances of popular tumult. Ti 
an interval of leſs diſorder ſacceeded, ant 0 


Huf 


JOHN HUSS. e e 


Huſs was about to offer any thing in his de- 
fence, he was immediately interrupted : 
What avails this? What is that to the 


purpoſe?” No appearance of a argument | was 
brought againſt him. 


"Such aftoniſbiog neence moved; in ſome 
degree, the moſt diſpaſſionate of men. In 
this place, (ſaid Huſs,) looking 1 round him, 
I hoped to have found a different treatment.” 
His rebuke increaſed the clamour ; ſo 251 
finding it va in to attempt any farther defence, 
he held his peace. This Was matter of new 
tte iumph: „He was now. confounded, 5 
| flenced, by confeſſion guilty.“ Luther 
hath given us a ſtrong picture of this unruly 
aſſembly. « Thi omnes, (ſaith he) aprorum 
| more fremere, e, ſetas a tergo erigere, Jronem 2 
corrugare, denteſque acuere ceperunt.” 
There were ſome in that council, men of 
| cooler temper, who foreſeeing the ill effects 
of ſuch violence, uſed what credit they had 
to check it. To divert the furious ſpirit, 
which had ſpread among thoſe zealots, and 
to throw in ſo much moderation among | 
} tem, as to bring them to debate calmly, 
was at this time impoſſible. All that could 
be done, Was, to get the buſineſs poſtponed 
1 5 „ | voy 
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till another. opportunity : - which was at. 


Bo length, and with the utmoſt 3 ef. 
VV» 


The next morning hey met again. They 


were hardly ſeated, when the emperor en- 
tered the council- chamber, and took his ſeat 
15 at the upper end of it. The diſorder of the 
aſſembly, the day before, had greatly di, 
guſted Sigiſmond; and he came now pre- 
pared to awe them into a more decent be⸗ 
bhaviour. His end was in part obtained. 
Mere decency was At leaſt obſerved. lt 

2 5 would be tedious to enter into a full detail of 


What paſſed upon this occafion : 4 what fol- 
lows i is a ſummary of . 


The examination Was opened by D 


Caſſis; ; the firſt article of which exhibited 1 
char ge againſt Huſs for denyi ing the real | pre- 
ſence. This was proved by a Dominican, 
from a ſermon which Huſs had preached at 
HBethelem. He had only to anſwer, that he 
had always held the true catholic doctrine; 
which was a known truth among his friends; 

| for he had ever believed tranſubſtantiation. 


He Was next charged in general With 


5 maintaining the pernicious errors of Wic lift 
25 To this he anſwered, that he 1 never had held 


any 


JOHN HVSSL. . 


any error, which he knew to be ſach ; and 


that he deſired nothing more then to be con- 


vinced of What errors be might inadvertently 


have falleninto. —Wicliff” s doctrine of tythes 


was objected to him ; which, he owned, he 
| knew not how to refute.—It was farther 


proved, that he had expreſſed himſelf againſt 
burning the books of Wicliff. To this he 


BF anſwered, that he had ſpoken againſt burn- 


ing them in the manner practifed by the late 
archbiſhopof Prague, who condemned them 


to the flames without examining them.— 


He was farther charged with fiying N 5 5 


withed his ſoul in the ſame place, where 


Wicliff” 8 WAS. This expreſſion, he owned, 


he had made uſe of; which afforded matter " 


of great mirth to his hearers. 
1 5 he next article charged him with ſedi- 


tion, in exciting the people to take arms 
againſt their ſovereign. But of this charge 15 
hs entirely exculpated himſelf. Nothing 
f indeed could be proved againſt him, but that 
in a ſermon, by no means temporizing, he 
had exhorted his hearers in the apoſtle's 

T language, to put on the whole armour of Gol. 
This very frivolous charge gives us the mot 


BH adequate idea of the malice of his enemies. 
| 9 | Thie 
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The next article accuſed him of forming 
diſſentions between the church and the ſtate; 
and of ruining the univerſity of Prague. The 
former part of the accuſation alluded to a 
diſpute between the pope and the king of 
Bohemia, which Huſs was ſaid, though un- 
juſtly to have fomented : the latter part to 
the affair of the Germans, which hath al- 
ready been placed in its proper light. —An 


” examination of Huſs on | theſe few article: 


- employed the firſt day. 

The council riſing, be was carried back 5 

to priſon. As he paſſed by the cardinal of 
Cambray, who ſat near the emperor, the 

_ cardinal ſtopping him, ſaid, « ] have been 


informed, you have heretofore boaſted, that 


unleſs you had choſen it yourſelf, neither the 
king of. Bohemia, : nor the emperor could 
have forced you to Conſtance.” My lord 
Cardinal, (anſwered Huſs,) if I aid any thing | 
of this kind, I aid it not in the ſtrong terms, 
in which it hath been repreſented to you. 
1 might poſſibly ſpeak gratefully of the Kind- 
neſs of my friends in Bohemia.“ Upon this 
the baron de Clum, who. never left him, 
Firs with 2 noble firmneſs, told the cardinal, that 
if what he had heard had been laid, it was 
N only 
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only the truth. I am far from being, 
(ſaid he,) a perſon of the greateſt conſequence 
in my own country: others have ſtronger 
caſtles, and more power than I have; yet 
even I would have ventured to have defend- 
ed this reverend father a whole year againſt 
the utmoſt efforts of both the e 158 
have mentioned.” 5 ; . 
The emperor then turning t to Hulk: told 
him, that he had given him his ſafe- conduct, 
which he found was more than was well in 
| his power, that he might have an opportu- 
nity to vindicate his character. "9% But depend 
upon it, (ſaid he) if you continue obſtinate, 
I will make a fire with my own hands, to 
7 burn you, rather than you ſhall eſcape.” 7 
5 To this zealous ſpeech Huſs anſwered, in 
5 few words, that he could not charge himſelf. 
with holding any opinions  obſtinately ;— 
that he came thither with joy rather than 
reluctance ; ; that if any better doctrine than 
his own. could be laid before him in that 
learned aſſembly, he might ſee his error, 
and embrace the truth. —Having faid b 
he was carried back to priſon. e 
lis examination did not end here. He 
Was called before the council again; and 


O 3 5 many 
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many articles, not fewer than forty, Were: | 
brought againſt him. The chief of them 


were extracted from his books; and ſome 


of them by very unfair deduction. 
The following opinions, among many 


1 5 others, which gave offence were eſteemed 


moſt criminal.—“ That there was no abſo- 


lute neceſſity for a viſible head of the church 7 


that the church was better governed i in apoſ- 
tolic times without one that the title of 
holineſs was improperly given to man- that 
a wicked pope could not poſſibly be the vicar 
of Chriſt; that he denied the very authority 
on which he pretended to act— that liberty 
of conſcience was every ones natural right— | 
that eccleſiaſtical cenſures, eſpecially ſuch as 
touched the life of man, had no foundation 
in ſcripture that eccleſiaſtical obedience 
ſhould have its limits—that no excommuni- 


cation ſhould deter the prieſt from his duty 


that preaching Was as much required from 
the miniſter of religion, as alms-giving from 
the man of ability; and that neither of them 

could hide his talent in the car th without in- 
curring the divine diſpleaſure.” —Paletz and 
the cardinal of Cambray were the chicf ma- 
nagers of this examination. 


? Beſi a I 1 


JOHN HUSS:: a 
Beſides theſe opinions, moſt of which were 
proved and acknowledged, he threw out many 
things in the courſe of his examination, 
which were eagerly laid hold on; particu- 
larly againſt the ſcandalous lives of the 
clergy of every denomination ; the open ſy- 
mony practiſed among them, their luxury, 
lewdneſs, and ignorance. . 
Huſs having now been b on all c 
thoſe articles, which the niceſt ſcrutiny 1 into 
his books, and the moſt exact remembrance _ 
of his words, could furniſh, the cardinal of 
Cambray thus accoſted him. _« Your guilt 
hath now been laid before this auguſt aſ- 
ſembly with its full force of evidence. Iam 
obliged therefore to take upon me the din, 
5 Sabi taſk of informing you, that only 
this alternative is offered to you: either to 
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abjure theſe damnable errors, and ſubmit 
| yourſelf to the council; in which cafe theſe 


reverend fathers will deal as gently with 
ou as poſſible: or to abide the ſevere 
| conſequence of an obſtinate adherence to 
& . then.” To this Huſs anſwered, that he 
had nothing to ſay, but what he had often 
iid before; that he came there not to de- 
fend any opinion obſtinately; but with an 


. earneſt 
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| eatneſt deſire to ſee his errors, and to amend 
them that many opinions had been laid 

to his charge, ſome of which he had never 

maintained, and others, which he had 
maintained, were not yet confuted ;—that 
as in the firſt caſe, he thought it abſurd . 


abjure opinions which were never his; - ſo in 


N 5 the ſecond, he Was determined to ſubſeribe 


nothing againſt his conſcience.” 
„he emperor told him, he ſaw no dit 
culty in his renouncing errors, which he had 

never held. Fe or myſelf, ſaid he, 5 am, 
e this moment, ready to renounce eyery 
hereſy, that hath ever exiſted i in the Chrit- 
tian church: does it therefore follow th Jat tl | 
have been an heretic py 
Huſs reſpectſully made Aa tin len be- 
' tween abjuring errors in general; and abjur- 
ing errors which had been falſely imputcd: 

and prayed the council to hear him upon theſe 
points, which to them appeared erroneous; 

were it only to convince them that he had 
ſomething to ſay for the opinions he main- 
__ rained. 'T6 this requeſt however the coun- | 
Cil paid no attention. 
Here Paletz and De Caſſis tk 4 an n oppor- 
tunity to exculpate themſelves of any appear- 
ance 
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ance of malice in this diſagreeable proſecu- 
tion. They both entered upon the taſk 
with great unwillingneſs ; and had done no- 
thing "but what their duty required. To 
this the cardinal of Cambray added, that he 
could ſufficiently exculpate them on that 
a head. They had behaved, he ſaid, with great 
humanity ; and to his knowledge might have 5 
| acted a much ſeverer part; „ 
Fhe emperor obſerving, that every thing, 
which the cauſe would bear, had now been 
offered, aroſe from his ſeat, and thus ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the council. | 185 
Vou have now heard, reverend fathers, 
an n ample detail of hereſies, not only proved, 


but confeſſed; each of which unqueſtionably, . 
in my judgment, deſerveth death. If there- 
fore the heretic continueth obſtinate i in the 


maintenance of his opinions, he muſt cer- 
tainly die. And if he ſhould even abjure 
them, I ſhould by no means think it proper 
do ſend him again into Bohemia; where 
nevy opportunities would give him new ſpi- 5 
tits, and raiſe a ſecond commotion worſe 
| than the firſt. —As to the fate however of 
| this unhappy man, be that as it may here- 
after be determined ; at preſent, let me 


only 
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only add, that an authentic copy of the con- 

demned articles ſhould be ſent into Bohemia, 
as a ground- work for the clergy there to 
T proceed on; that hereſy may at length be 
._ rooted up, and Peacs reſtored to that diſ- 

tracted country. EN, 
The emperor having finiſhed his ech 
” it was agreed i in the council to allow Huſs a-. 


month longer to give in his final anſwer, 
With the utmoſt difficulty he had ſupported 


15 himſelf through this ſevere trial. Beſides the 


malice of his enemies, he had upon him the 
paroxiſm of a very violent diſorder. On 
this laſt day he was ſcarce able to walk, 
when he was led from the council. His 
conſolation in theſe circumſtances was a cold 
and hungry dungeon, into which he Was 
5 inhumanly thruſt. 5 : 
His friend, the baron, attended Rinn e even 
pr and with every inſtance of endearing 
_ tenderneſs, endeavoured to ſupport. him, 
The ſuffering martyr \ r wrung his hand ; and 
looking round the horrid ſcene, earncitly 
cried out, © Good God! this is friend! {hip 
indeed!” His keepers ſoon after put him 


in irons; and none but ſuch as were licenſed 1 
= by the council, were allowed to ſee him. 
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The generous nature of Sigiſmond, tho 
he was not unverſed in the artifices of the 
cabinet, abhorred a practiſed fraud. The 
affair of Huſs, amidit all the caſuiſtry of the 
council, gave him keen diſtreſs; and he 
wiſhed for nothing more ardently, than to 
rid his hands of it with honour.—On dhe 
other ſide, his vanity and his intereſt engaged 


him to appear the defender of the catholic _ 


cauſe ! in Germany. If he ſuffered Huſs to 
5 be put to death one part of the world would . 
queſtion his honour; ; if he interfered with a | 
high hand in preſerving him, the other part 
would queſtion his religion. The perplexity 
was great; from which he thought nothing 
could relieve him, but the recantation of 5 
Huſs. . 5 
Ts obtain this, he tried every r mean in his 
Z power. He had already endeavoured to inti- 
midate him with high language, which he 
had uſed, both im the council, and i in other 
| places. But this was ineffectual. He had | 
| now recourſe to ſoothing arts. The form of 
a recantation was offered; in which Huſs 
| was required only to renounce thoſe hereſies, 
which had been fairly proved. But he con- 
tinued till Anferible⸗ Several deputations 


were 


5 were afterwards fant to him i in priſon; and 
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biſhops, cardinals, and princes in vain tried | 4 
their eloquence to perſuade him. 


Sigiſmond ſeeing the concluſion to which . 


| this fatal affair was approaching, might pro- | 
bably have intereſted himſelf thus far, as 


1 tinking he had been too condeſcending to 
5 council. The flame alſo, which he faw 4 


kindling in Bohemia, where he had high 


He expectations, and was willing to preſerve aa 
Intereſt, might alarm him greatly. He had 

5 gone too far however to recede; 3 and knew | 
not how to take Huſs out of the hands of 
the council; into which he had grew him 3 
= with ſo much zeal and devotion. 5 
„In the mean time Huſs remained maſter 1 


of his fate; and ſhewed a conſtancy Which 


| ſcarce any age hath excelle . He amu ſd . , 
himſelf, whilleit was permitted, with writing 4 
letters to his friends, which were privately F 

- conveyed by the Bohemian lords, who viit- | 
ed him in priſon. Many of theſe letters are 


ſtill extant. The following which is the ſub- |} 


ſtance of one of them, may | be a teſt of that | N 
compoſed piety and rational frame of mind, 2 


which Fupportes | him | in all his ſufferings. 


0 5 | | 
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c My dear friends, let me take this laſt 


opportunity of exhorting you to truſt ö 
nothing here, but to give yourſelves up en- 


tirely to the ſervice of God. Well am I 


8 authorized to warn you not to truſt in princes, 
nor in any child of man, for there is no help 
in them. God only remaineth ſtedfaſt. 
What He promiſeth, he will undoubtedly 
perform. For myſelf, on his gracious pro- 
miſe I reſt. Having endeavoured to be his 
faithful ſervant, I fear not b being deſerted by | 
him. Where 1 am, ſays the gracious pro- 
miſer, there ſhall my ſervant be. May the 
God of heaven preſerve you his 18 pro- 
bably the laſt letter I I 
write. I have reaſon to believe 1 ſhall be 
called upon to morrow to anſwer with my 
| life. —Sigiſmond hath in all things acted 
; deceitfully.—I pray God forgive him! You 
have heard i in what ſevere e he hath 
ſpoken of me.“ 
The month, which Lad been allowed by ; 


the council, being now expired, a deputation 5 


of four biſhops came to receive his laſt an- 


ſwer, which was given in the fame language 85 
8 before. . . 
Th The 


ſhall be enabled to 
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The fixth of July was appointed for his 


: condemnation ; | the ſcene of which Was 


5 opened with extraordinary pomp. In the 


morning of that day, the biſhops and tem- 
poral lords of the council, each in his robes, | 
_ aſſembled in the great church at Conſtance. 


'The emperor preſided i in a chair of ſtate, 9 
When all were ſeated, Huſs was brought in Y 


> | by a guard. In the middle of the chuck; = 


N ſcaffold had been erected ; near which 4 
table was placed, covered with the veſtments EF 


of 2 a Romiſh prieſt. 


After a Tron, in | Which the preacher EF 


earneſtly exhorted his hearers to cut of the 


' man of fin, the proceedings began. The | | 


articles alledged againſt him were read al oud; | 
as well thoſe, which he ha ad, as thoſe W hich 


| he had not allowed. This treatment Hus 1 
oppoſed greatly; ; and would gladly, for his 


character's fake, have made a diſtinction: 


but finding all endeavours of this kind in- 
effectual, and being indeed plainly told by 
the cardinal of Cambray, that no farther op- 


pPaortunity of anſwering for himſelf ſhould FF 
5 be allowed, he deſiſted; and falling on his 


7 knees, ! in a pathetic ejaculation, commend- * 


ed his cauſe to Chriſt. e 
The 
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The articles againſt him, as form required, 
having been recited, the ſentence of his con- 
demnation was read. The inſtrument is 
tedious: in ſubſtance it runs, * That John 
Huſs, being a diſciple of Wicliff of damna- _ 
ble memory, whole life he had defended, 
and whoſe doctrines he had maintained, is 
adjudged by the council of Conſtance (his 
| tenets having been firſt condemned) to be an 
obſtinate heretics and as ſuch, to be de- 
graded from the office of a Prieft and cut 
-- off from the holy church.” „„ 
His ſentence having. been thas pronounced, 
he was ordered to put on the prieſt s veſt= 
8 ments, and aſcend the ſcaffold, according 
to form, where he might ſpeak to the peo- 
ple; and, it was hoped, might Rill have the 


=: grace | to retract his errors. But Huſs con- 


tented himſelf with ſaying once more, that 
, he knew of no errors, which he had to re- 
tract; that none had been proved upon him; 
and that he would not injure the doctrine he 
had taught, nor the conſciences of thoſe 
who had heard him, by aſcribing to him- 


ſelf errors, of which. he nad never been 
convinced. 


| "When 
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When he came down from: the ſcaffold, 


he was received by. ſeven biſhops, who were 
commifſioned to degrade him. The cere- 
monies of this buſineſs exhibited a very un- 
_ chriſtian ſcene. The biſhops for 
dle round him, each adding a c 8 
a part of his attire. When they had thus 
ſtripped bim of his facerdotal veſtments, 5 
they proceeded to eraſe his tonſure, Which 
they did by clipping it into the for mofa 
cCroſs. Some writers ſay, that 1 in doing this, 
they even tore and mangled his head; but : 
ſuch ſtories are unqueſtionably the exagge- 
: ration of proteſtant Teal. heir laſt act 
was to adorn him with a large paper cap; on 
5 which, various, and horrid forms of devils 
were painted. This cap one of the biſhops 
put upon his head; with this unchriſtian 4 
r Hereby we commit thy ſoul to = 
TT Y devil. ” Huls ſmiling, obſerved, «it | 
was leſs painful than a crown of thorns”. - 


aing a cir- 


fe took off 


The ceremony of his degradation being 


| thus over, the biſhops preſented him to the. 8. 
emperor. They had now done, they told 
him, all the church allowed. What re- 
mained was of civil authority.  Sigiſmond F 
ordered the duke of Bavaria to receive him, 


Who 
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who immediately gave him into the hands 


of an officer. This perſon had orders to ſee 
bim burned, with every thing he had about 


bim. 


At the gate of the höre a guard xt 800 585 
men waited to conduct him to the place of 
execution. He was carried firſt to the gate 

ol the epiſcopal palace; where a pile of wood 

being kindled, his books were burned before 


his face. Huis ſmiled at the indignity. 


When he came to the ſtake, he was 
allowed ſome t time for devotion; which he | 
; performed in ſo animated a manner, that 
many of the ſpectators, who came there 
7 ſufficiently prejudiced againſt him, cried out, 
What this man hath ſaid within doors we 
5 know not, but TOY he prayeth „ 


3 Chriſtian,” 


Ag he Was preparing for the das he was 
ilked: whether he choſe a confeſſor? He 
anſwered in the affirmative; and a prieſt was 
called. The deſign was to draw from him 
a retractation, without which, the prieſt ſaid, 
he durſt not confeſs him. * If that be your 
reſolution, faid H aſs, 1 muſt die without 
confeſſion: I truſt in God, I have no mor- 


tal ſin to anſwer for.” 


„ eee He 
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226 THE LIFE OF. 
He was then tied to the ſtake with wet 
cords, and faſtened by a chain round his 
body. As the executioners were beginning 


to pile the faggots around him, a voice from 
the croud was heard, * Turn him from the 


eaſt; turn him from the calt.” It ſeemed 9 


like a voice from heaven. They who con- 
: duced the execution, ſtruck at once with 


. the impropriety, or rather prophaneneſs of 
what they had done, gave immediate orders 
to have him turned due weſt. 
Before fire was brought, whe. duke of 4 


8 Bara rode up, and exhorted him once 


more to retract his errors. But he ſtill con- 
tinued firm. 0 8 have no errors, ſaid he, | 


to retract: I endeavoured to preach Ohriſt 
with apoſtolic pt: ainneſs; j and 1 am now pre- 
7 pared to ſeal my doctrine with my blood. 
The faggots being lighted, he recom- 
: ded himſelf into the Vanda of God, ind BB 
began a hymn, which he continued ſinging, 
till the wind drove the flame and nab 
into his face. For ſometime he was invi- | 
fible. When ther ge of the fire abated, | his 
body half ontoned appeared hanging over 
the chain; Which together with the poſt, were 
thrown down, and a new pile heaped over 
them. 


| 
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them. The malice of bis enemies purſued 
his very remains. His aſhes were gathered 
up, and ſcattered in the Rhine; that the 


very earth might not feel the load of ſuch 
enormous guift. 


From this view of the life and rig 
of Huſs, it is hard to ſay what were the real 
grounds of the animoſity he had raiſed. 

: His creed unqueſtionab] y was far from being Do 
exactly Or thodox; vet it 18 plain how very 
ill able his adverſaries vere to gather from it - 
offenſive matter enough for an accuſation. 
He believed tranſubſtantiation; he allowed 
the adoration of ſaints; he pr -actiſed con- 8 
feſſion; he ſpoke cautioufly of tradition, 
and reverently of the ſeven ſacraments; and 
whatever latitude he might g give bimſelf on 
any of theſe articles, it was not more than 
had been often taken, inoffenſively taken, : 
Fa Gerſon, Zabarelle, and other ſpirited 


divines of the Roman church. 


Beſides, the great pains the council took 
to avoid a public queſtion, and the great 
confidence with which Huſs defired one, are 


| preſumptions very ſtrong in his favour. | 


It is the opinion of Lenfant, that the 
great canſe of his condemnation was his 1 in- 
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228 THE LIFE or 
5 troducing Wicliff's doctrine into Bohemia; 
and chiefly perhaps that offenſive part of it, 
which ſtruck at the temporalities of the 
clergy. And indeed this is extremely pro- 
bable from the whole conduct of the coun- 
cil; for though 1 it is apparent, that he never 


5 adopted the entire ſyſtem of that reformer; : 


yet his principles, it is certain, would have 


led him much farther, than they! had hitherto 


5 done: and the fathers of the council being 


aware of this, ſeem | to have Jetermined, 
7 though at the expence of juſtice, to cruſh an 


evil in its origin, which e teeming 
— with ſo much miſchief. 


' Beſides this, there LY to have been 
another cauſe for that unabated prejudice, | 
which ran ſo hi gh againſt! him. The warmth, 

” with which he treated the corruptions of the 
_ clergy, and the uſurpations of the church of 

Rome, was a crime never to be forgiven by 

the eccleſiaſtics of thoſe times; ; And 3 added 
the keeneſt edge to their reſentment. — ut 
as this was an unpopular cauſe to appear in, 
it is plain they wanted to have it beli- ved 
their reſentment aroſe upon another account. 
This ſeems to have been the founde ation of 

ſpeech, attributed by Varillas to Cardio: jal 
| Perro 
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Perron; « My learned friends, (he would _ 


ſay, you cannot employ your time worſe, 


than in giving the world any account of the 
affairs of Huls.” 


His LIE however was the ſevere fatyr 
upon the clergy. It was a mirror, which —_ 
reflected their diſtorted features. In hin 
they ſaw the true eccleſiaſtic, and the real 
chriſtian, characters ſo different from their 
own. Gentle and condeſcending to the opi- | 
nions of others, this amiable pattern of 
virtue was ſtrict only in his own principles. 
The opinions indeed of men were leſs his 
| concern than their practice. His great con- 
| teſt was with vice; and he treated the mini- 
ſters of religion. with freedom, only as nge 
| thought their example encouraged, rather 
than checked, that licence, which prevailed. , 
The great lines i in his character were piety, 
and fortitude. His piety was calm, rational, 
and manly: his fortitude nothing human 
could daunt. The former was free from en- 
| thuſiaſm; the latter from weakneſs. He was 
; in every reſpect an apoſtolical man. « From 
3 his infancy, (ſays the univerſity of Prague, 
in a a voluntary eee he was of ſuch 
P 3 3 excellent 
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excellent morals, that during his tay here, 


we may venture to challenge any one to pro- 


| duce a ſingle fault againſt him. 


As to his parts and acquirements, he 


ſeems to have been above mediocrity; and 
yet not in the higheſt form, in reſpect of 
either. A vein of good ſenſe runs through 
all his writings; but their diſtinguiſhing | 
5 char acteriſtics are ſimplicity and piety. In 
5 one of Luther s pieces we have the follow- 
ing teſtimony i in their favour. © In a mo- 
naſtic library, (ſays that mort) a volume 
of Huſs's s Writings fell in my way; which ] 7 
| ſeized with great eagerneſs, ſurpriſed that 
ſuch a book had eſcaped the flames, and de- 
ſirous to know ſomething of the opinions of 
that hereſiarch. But who can expreſs my 
aſtoniſhment, when I found him by many 
7 degrees the moſt rational expounder of ſcrip- 
ture I had ever met with. I could not help 
crying out, What could occation the ſeverity 
with which this man was treated! yet as 
the name of Huſs was ſo deteſtable; and 
as a favourable opinion of him was ſo ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with a Chriſtian” 8 faith, 
[ ſhut the book, and could find comfort only 


in 


' LONDON, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1843, 
| LUTHER'S PREFACE TO ST. PAULUS EPISTLE' T. 
r 


In this day of Epen . -dispute we are desirous 
| of imparting to our readers a remarkable work, both 
from its nature and the name of the author, though. 
in its present form, of but small pretension. It is 
Luthers Preface to St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
translated, we had almost said, with too scrupulous 
care, but of course excellently well translated, by 
Sir George Duckett, Bart., for Hatchard and Son. 
Piccadilly. Without saying that we adopt the great 
IReformer's views, it is but fair to lay them before 
| the country, on the all-important doctrine of justi- 
_ | fication by faith, in opposition to what Hume, in 
his sagacious but apparently easy, off-hand manner, 
| calls © mechanical devotion;“ for from this precise 
| pond, and no other, sprang the whole Reformation 
| We will, however, at once present our readers 
with Sir George's own explanatory introduction to 
ö i ß ee i ge PG 
; eln the earlier ages of the German Reformation, Lu- 
____ | ther's translation of the Bible was accompanied with pre- 
| faces, the object of which was to illustrate the great prin- 
_ | ciple of justification through faith,” and to repudiate that 
_  __ | Selt-righteougness which the Church of Rome attributed to 
dhe performanee of ceremonies and the devotion of works. 
A 
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In process of time, as principles prevailed or varied, these 
prefaces were either discontinued or modified. The propo- 
Sal to reprint them in Germany is a proof that they are not 
now common in that country. They consist of short diree 
tions how to read the Bible, and of Iuther's prefaces to the 

Old Testament, to the Psalms, to the prophets generally, tc 

3 Isaiah, to the New Testament, to the Acts of the Apostles, 

aand to the Romans. An attempt to publish them in Eng- 

Aland would, it is conceived, only lead to failure, but the 
last, namely, the Preface to the Romans, has, whenever it 
has been read, either in the original or in a translation, 

justly excited so much curiosity and conviction, as to induce 
the belief that its appearance in print would be proportion- 

_ _ ably satisfactory. In the original German, this Preface, aus 
if by recognized authority, is headed Invaluable; and, 
when read by those who have paid continued and literary 
attention to the Holy Scriptures, as well as by those whose 
religien has been merely formed by: education, the solution 
of difficulties and the acquiescence of belief become consci- 
_ ously easier. As its subject forms a leading article of the 
English Church, it becomes more adapted to a time when 

English theology assumes a new character, and repudiates 
the names of Reformation and of Protestant. The doctrine 
of Luther is independent of ages and of fathers, and: is 
mainly opposed to those who believe a revival of the earlier 
historical forms of Christianity to be, the perfection and 
purification of that Christian spirit which bad been damped, 
and is still damped, by the corruption of the middle ages. 
In the translation, literal and homely * as it is, as far as is 
consistent with grammar, there is an attempt to preserve 
tbe peculiarity, although, of course, not the force, of 
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Luther; and as no man can be a thorough judge of words, 
except in his own language, he can only give in a. transla- 
tion that meaning which may correspond, or which approst- 
mates most clesely to the original” d 
Perhaps in the whole of the Work there is to be 
found the best and clearest, both explanation ans 
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FEY of our much-litigated Article n Vat | 
works, even good works, dene before be. ve in 
them the nature of sin.“ We ball bre, how- 


ever, present our readers with but AF" "all portion ; 

of the argument: 

„ Acecustom yourself, 1 to u. i. 1 that it is s a 
very different thing, doing the woryY orf the law. and ful. 
1 the law. The works ef the aw ure everything Which 


a man does, or can do, under the law, from his own free 
will, and from his own pov org, But, because amidst, and 
vith all these works, tb-.ro remain in the heart disineli- 
nation and constraint with respect to the law, all auch 
works are lost, and of no use, and this is what St. Paul 
means, ch. iii., Vr. 20, where he says Through the works 
of the law ne man is justified before God. Hence, you see 
What decervers schoolmen and sophists are, when they tell 
Fou to prepare yourself with works for grace. How can 
Fou prepare yourself with works for grace if you do no good 
work without disinclination, and an unwillingness in your 
_ heart? How shall our works please God, when they come 
from a disinclined and unwilling heart! 

Hut to fulfil the law is to do the works of the law with 
inclination and affection, and freely, without the constraint 
of the law, to lead a godly and pious life, as if there were 
no law of punishment. But such an inclination and free- 
dom of affection does the Holy Ghost pour into our hearts, 
as he explains, ch. v., ver. 6. The Spirit, however, is not 
given, except and alone through faith in Jesus Christ, as he 
says in the introduction. Faith comes alone through the 
Word of God, or through the gospel, which preaches Christ 
namely, that he is the Son of God and of man, who died and 


rose again for us. This he declares i in the third, Or, and 
| tenth —_—" | 
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' PROPOSED DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE OF 'F 
JOHN KNOX. 


The German Diet has resolved on 8 the house 
of Goethe at Weimar, that it may be preserved for the. 
gratification of posterity. Many in our own country will 
hear with concern that, at the very time when this pur 
chase is in course of negotiation, the house of John Knox 
in Edinburgh has been bought with the design of being 
taken away to make room for other buildings. The sur- 
prise excited by this fact will be the gr eater, when it is 
known that those who contemplate the destruction of 
Knox's old house are persons connected with the Free 
Church of Scotland, a portion of thut very vineyard which 


the famous reformer spent himself in planting in our land. 


| thing piquant in having a church on the spot where John } 


| Ee Joln Inox's Clurch, or the John Knox Monument. 
Connected with it, could be equal in interest co the homely 
little mansion in which he lived! — with its“ Study of 


ing is out of repair; but it is of strong masonry, and, with 


profess to venerate Knox? They y speak, indeed, of mak- 
ing the new building a kind of monument to the reformer 


times preached, and the thrice golden legend over the door. 
Lor GoD ABOYE AL, AND-THY NICHBOUR AS THYSELF. We 


A parricidal hand, it seems, it is which is raised against 


Knox on this occasion. And perfectly without justific: tion 
of any kind stands the design of the parricides. The build- 


care, would last a century more at least. The ground is not 
indispene sable for building purposes, for there is no lack 
of other ground close by. No motive appears for propos- 
ing to take this ground, but that there would be some— 


Knox lived! Could such barbarism have been expected 
of reasoning men in the present day, and men too, who 


— as if any common-place modern $structure, with the 


deals“ made for him by the magistrates, his effigy point- 
ing to the name of God, the window from: which he some— 


wonder how the people of Wittenberg would take it, if 
some one were to propose to remove the houses of Luther 
and Melanethon, and plant pillars in their place. Could 


the greatest enemy to the memory of the Reformation and 
| Reformers propose anything more likely to be unpopular? 


But such is the supineness regarding things of this kind in 
Scotland, it actually seems likely, if no unexpected move 
ment 18 made to the contrary, that we shall see Kan 8 


house swept away in a few weeks, upon the most insub— 


| $tantial of pretexts, and to the 8 aisgrace of our 
| place and generation. 4 } i 5 ELM 1 
Let us hope that oughateth F tn dress will take up | 

4 


the Subject in our own $pirit—or at least aid in the eireu- 
lation of the present remonstrance so that public feeling 

may be roused against the proposed measure. Alas! a 
couple of days will suffice e, as we all know, to destroy what 
it has taken centuries to invest with its present Interest, 
and what no amount of money, or exertions, or wishing, 
could. ever again create.— Chambers's ws nat. 
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ANECDOTE OF LUTHER. — Martin Luther was not 
originally destined for the church, and the accident 
which induced him to enter it gave a proof of that | 
active and fervent sensibility for which he was after- 
; wards so remarkable. He was walking with a friend, 
to whom he was tenderly attached, when a thunder- 
storm came on, and the lightning struck his companion | 
dead at his side. Luther, who was of a melancholy 
and imaginative rg, eee 80 deeply impressed 
by this event, that he suddenly resolved to renounce 
the world. He entered the church at the age of two- | 
and-twenty, notwithstanding the urgent entreaties of | 
| his friends to the contrary, and soon distinguished 
himself not less by his learning than by his exemplary 
_ | devotion. —Life and Times of Francis J]. 


LUTHER AT FAULT,—-] am now advertised that a 
new astrologer is risen, who presumeth to prove, that 
the earth moveth and goeth about, not the firmament, 
the sun and the moon, nor the stars; like as when one 
who xitteth in a coach or in a-ship and is moved, think- 
eth he sitteth still and resteth, but the earth and the 
trees go, run, and move themselves. Therefore thus 
] | it goeth, when we give up ourselves to our own foolish 
FS fancies and conceits. This fool (Copernieus) will turn | 
I the whole art of astronomy upside down ; but the Serip- 
| ture showeth and teacheth him another lesson, when 
Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, and not the 
earth. Lnuther's Tulle Talk. 8 5 
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in this thought, that perhaps he wrote theſe 


things before his fall; for I was yet ignorant 


of what had paſſed at the council of. Con- 


ſtance.“ : 


mY preſerve the memory of this excellent 6 
man, the fixth of July was, for many years, 


held ſacred among the Bohemians. A ſer- 


vice, adapted to the day, Was appointed to 
be read in all churches; and inſtead of * 
| ſermon, an oration was ſpoken i in commen- 
dation of their martyr, in which the noble 
ſtand he made againſt eccleſiaſtical tyranny 5 
Was commemorated; and his example pro- hs 


poſed as a pattern to all Chriſtians. 


In fome places large fires were lighted i in 
the evening, upon the. mountains, to preſerve 
| the memory of his ſufferings ; round which 
| the country-people would aſſemdle, and ung 


huymns! in his praiſe. 


A very remarkable medal was ſtruck 1 
honour of him, on which was repreſented ; 


his effigies, with this inſcription, CENTUM 


REVOLUTIS ANNIS DEO RESPONDEBITIS 
| ET MIHE. Theſe words are ſaid to have 
| been Raben by him to his adverſaries, 4 
3 little before his execution; I and were after- 


E 


wards 


— 


— 
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y the zealots of his ſect, a 


d b 
prophetic of Luther ; who lived about an 


2 
wards appl 


IC 


hundred years after h 


ry carries 


1 


a 


with it an air of irr 


| 


tional zeal ; and ſeems 


y for the credulous. 
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 PUNNING Nauzs.— — Many names, Says Lower, in 


=| his amusing work on Englisn surnames, have been 
the subjects of excellent puns, among which may be 
noticed the following :—©* When worthy Master Hern, 
famous for his living, preaching, and writing, lay on his 

death-bed (rich only in goodness and children), his 
wife made wemanish lamentations what would become 


of her little ones. Peace, sweetheart, said he, Wet : 


Go who feedeth the ravens will not starve the herns ;” 


18 speech (says Fuller) censured as light by some, ob- 


served by others as prophetical, as indeed it came to 


1 pass they were all well disposed of.“ Akin to this were 


the words of John Huss at his burning, who, fixing 
his eyes Stedfastly upon the Spectators, said, with a 
solemn voice, They burn a goose. but i in a hundred 
| years a Swan will arise out of the ashes;' words which 


many have regarded as a prediction of the reformer of | 


Eisleben, the name of Huss  ignifying a goose, and that 
of Luther a swan. on 
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JEROME E of PRAGUE, 


E find - very little relating: to the 
4 _ early part of the life of this refor- 


mer. As he was a zealous fol- . 


| lower of Huſs, and united with him 1 in all - 


his ſchemes; the actions, in which they were 
| Jointly engaged, are aſcribed by hiſtorians to 


Huſs, as the more eminent leader. In ge- 


E neral however, we find his youth ſpent i m 
an eager purſuit of knowledge; which he 
fought after in all the more conſiderable uni- 
verſities of Europe; particularly in thoſe of 
Prague, Paris, ce eee Cologn, and 
Oxford. TS 95 


+ - 
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At Oxford, which ſeems to have been 
50 the laſt ſeat of learning, which he viſited, 
he became acquainted with the works of 
Wicliff; and being a perſon of uncommon _ 
application, he tranſlated many of them 
into his native language; having with great 

2 pains made himſelf maſter of the Engliſh. 
It is probable he had conceived an lets - 
for Wicliff, before he went to Oxford. 

: his return to Prague, he profeſſed 3 

an open favourer "of him; and finding his 

doctrines had made a conſiderable progreſ 
in Bohemia, and that Hus was at the head 


0 of that party, which had eſpouſed them, le 
8 attached himſelf to that leader. 


Hufs was glad of ſo able an afiftant' in his 


great work of reforming the clergy.: for 


jerome was inferior to none of his time, in 
point either of abilities, or learning ;—ſupe- 
rior certainly to his maſter 1 in both. Hus 
was however better qualified as the leader ON 


a party; his gentleneſs, and very perſuaſive = 
manner conciliating the minds of men in his — 


favour: whereas Jerome, with all his great 
and good qualities, wanted temper. 
Of this we have ſome. inſtances ; one in- 


: deed very flagrant. He was diſputing with 


two 
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two monks about reliques, whom he acci- 
dentally met on the banks of the Muldaw; 
and finding himſelf more warmly oppoſed 
than he expected, he ſeized one of them 
by the middle, and threw him into the river. 

The monk recovered the ſhore; but was in 
no condition to purſue his argument. 80 

Jerome triumphed by the ſtrength of his 
arm. Whether this ſtory be a . as in- 
deed Lenfant ſpeaks very dubiouſly of the 
truth of it, we have however no reaſon to 
doubt, that Jerome Was not principally con- 
cerned in thoſe paſſionate doings, which 
Y have been mentioned i in the life of Huſs. 
5 We find little more recorded of Jerome, 
till the time of the council of Conſtance. 
When Huſs went thither, Jerome, we are 
told, very pathetically exhorted him to bear 5 
up firmly i in this great trial; and in parti- 
cular to inſiſt ſtrenuouſy upon the corrupt 
ſtate of the clergy ; and the neceſſity of a 
reformation. He added, that if he ſhould 
hear in Bohemia, that Huſs was overpower- 
ed by his adverſaries, he would immediately 


repair to Conſtance; and lend him what 
: aſſiſtance he Was able. A 


He 


236 THER LIFE OF 
He promiſed only what he fully intended. 


He no ſooner heard of the difficuties, in 


which his maſter was engaged, th. in he ſet 
out for Conſtance; notwithſtanding Huſs 


Vrxote very preſſing letters, inſiſting upon his 


putting off the deſign, as eee. and 
unprofitable. —” 
He arrived at Conſtance, on the 4th of 
April, 141 53 about three months before the 
death of Huſs. He entered the town pri- 
vately; and conſulting with ſome of the 
leaders of his party; whom he found there, | 
he was eaſily convinced, that he could be E 


5 no ſervice to his friend : he found the coun- = 


Ol would not 10 much as give him an hear- 


= ing; and that open violence was. the only | 


, argument they uſed. He heard likewiſe, 
that his arrival at Conſtance had taken air; 


15 5 and that the council intended to ſeize him. 1 
77 As this Was the ſituation of things, ke 


thought it pr udent to retire. Accordingly 

the next day he went to Iberling, an impe- 
rial town about a mile from "Conſtance; 

whether he fled, ſays Reichenthal, with ſuch 
precipitation, that he left his ſword behind 
him. Reichenthal Was an officer, em- 


Hip? 
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ployed by the council, to give an account of 
all iirangers, who c. me to Co! 1{tance. . 
From Iberling ſerome v to the em- 
peror, and profeſſed bis readinely to appear 
before the council, if that prince would 
give him a ſafe- conduct. But Sigiſmond 5 
bad the honeſty to refuſe. Jerome then 


tried the council; but could obtain no fa- 
vourable anſwer. | 


In this perp! lexity he put up > papers in all 

the public places of Conſtance, „ ; 
upon the doors of the cardinals houſes, in 

which he profeſſed his readineſs to appear « ; 
+ Conſtance, in the defence of his character, 


| To and doctrine, both which he heard had been 


exceedingly defamed; and declared, that if 
any error hould be proved againſt him, he 
would with great readineſs retract it; beg- 
ging only thot the falth of the council might 
be given fo his ſecurity. 
_ Theſe papers obtaining no anſwer, he 1 
by out upon his -return to Bohemia. He had 
the precaution to carry with him a certificate 
ſigned by ſeveral of the: Bohemian nobility _ 
then at Conſtance, teſtify; ing, that he had 


N uſed all prudent n means in his power to Pro- 
cure Aa hearing. 


But 


1 THE LIFE OF 


But he did not thus eſcape. At Hirſaw 
he was ſeized by an officer of the duke of 
Sultzbach ; who though he acted un 
5 authorized, made little doubt of the coun- 
cil s thanks for ſo acceptable a ſervice. 
Reichanthal hath given us a more parti- 7 
cular account of this matter. At a village 
apon the borders of the black foreſt; (Gai uth 
that ſtrenuous defender of the council, F: 
Jerome fell accidentally 1 in company with 
tome prieſts. The converſation. turning 
upon the council of Conſtance, Jerome gre" 
warm; and among other ſevere things, called : 
that aſſembly the ſchool of the devil, and a 
ſynagogue of miguity. The prieſts, ſcanda- 


lized at this language, gave immediate in- 


3 formation of it to the chief magiſtrates of 


- — — 323 2 
n e : | . Wn ns 
— 1 * 8 * 3 te. > 
— — 2 8 
= 


the place, WO arreſted Jerome, and pu 
5 him into the hands of the duke of alte 
bach. — This ſtory | hath by no means an im 


_ probable ; air; as it is rather charatteriſtic; 


5 5 though Lenfant treats it as a fable. 


eats. 
* — 


He duke of Sultzbach, havi ng gotten 


175 Jerome i in his Power, wrote to the counci! 
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for directions. The council expreſſing 

| their obligations to the duke, deſired hin! 
to > fend his priſoner ame to Con- 
bp | Ran TW 
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ſtance. The elector- palatine met him, and 
conducted him in triumph into the town; 

himſelf riding on horſe- back, with a nume- 
rous retinue, who led Jerome, in fetters, 
by a long chain, after him. 
He was brought immediately before the 
council. Here a citation was read to him; 


which, it was ſaid, had been poſted up in 


8 Conſtance, in anſwer to the Papers, which 


he had ſent from Iberling and he was 
queſtioned about his precipitate flight from 
that town. To this he anſwered, that he 
had waited a reaſonable time for an anſwer 
to his paper; but had ne ever heard of any 
ſuch anſwer till that moment. He added. 
that if he had heard of it, he would have - 
i returned to Conſtance, though he had been 
upon the confines of Bohemia = 
Great was the clamour which enſued on 
this declaration. So eager was every mouth 
to open upon him, that the impartial ſpecta- | 
tor ſaw rather the repreſentation of the bait- 
ing of a wild beaſt, than a wite aſſembly 
enquiring : after truth. Nothing indeed more 


| diſgraceth the popith cauſe, than the groſs 


: indecency, which, in a manner was au- 
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thorized on theſe ſolemn occaſions. A good 


cCauſe hath never recourſe to tumult. 


An.ovg taoſe, who clamoured loudeſt 


againſt Jerome, we find 4 perſon, whom we 
i arc. Un ae to lee mixing in ſuch a ſcene | 
of < iſorder; — John Gerſon, chancellor of 
"the untverkty of Paris, one of the moſt 
learned, as well as the moſt knowing men 
of his time, but without that candour Which Fx 
uſually attends knowledge. With great - 
acrimony he reproached 8 for the novel! 
opinions he had introduced in Paris, while 
he ſtudied there. Jerome anſwered with 
equal ſpirit, that it was hard to objeR opi- 
nions of fo. long A date; that it was well 
known the diſputations of young ſtudent- 
were meant rather as the exerciſe 55 genius, „ 
than as ſtrict diſquiſitions of truth; that no 
exceptions at the time, had been made to 
| the opinions, which he had maintained ;,— | 
ſo far from it, that he had been honoured | 
: with a degree z—b at that howe ever, if the 
chancellor would make his obj jections, he : 
would be ready either to defend © or retra. Qt 5 
V hat he had ſaid. : 


As the chancellor was a boat to reply, At 


inundation of furious language broke 


upon 
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upon their diſcourſe. The rectors particu- 
larly of the univerſities of Cologn, and 
Heidelburgh, following the track of Gerſon, 
made lamentable complaints of the peſtilent 
hereſies which Jerome had maintained in 
thoſe places « one of them in particular dwelt 
much upon an impious idea he had given of 
> the Trinity, comparing it to water, ſnow _ 
and ice. Jerome had no opportunity of 
anſwering... A thouſand voices burſt out 


from every quarter, Away with him: 
burn him: burn him.” 


This confuſion continued nearly the ſpace - 
of half an hour. Jerome ſtood amazed at 
| the groſs indecency of the ſcene. As ſoon | 
ls he had collected himſelf, and could in any 
degree be heard, he looked round the aſſem» 
bl ly with a noble air, and cried out aloud, 
„Since nothing can ſatisfy you but my 8 
blood, God's will be done!“ ” 
Thus ended his firſt hearing. "Hs was D 
carried from the aſſembly into a dungeon, 
| under the cuſtody of a guard, till it could 
| be determined how to diſpoſe of Him. 
As he was ſitting here, ruminating upon 
his approaching fate, a voice 8 him” 
calling out in theſe words, * Fear not, 


kom, 
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Jerome, to die in the cauſe of that trüb. 
which düring thy life, thou haſt defend- 
el. Jerome looking up to a dark win- 
dow, from whence the voice ſeemed to 
come, cried out, Whoever thou art, who 
deig neſt to comfort an abject man, I give 
7 thee thanks for thy kind office. 1 "lt | 
indeed lived defending what I thought the 
truth: the harder taſk yet remains, to die 
= for its fake: but God, I hope, will ſup- 
Eg port me againſt fleſh and blood.” | 
his converſation alarmed the guard, who 
ruſhing i in diſcovered the offender. He ap- 
peared to be that Maddonwitz, whoſ ſer- 
vices to Huſs have already been mentioned. 
The affair was uſed as a pretence for more 
ect againſt Jerome, who was immedi— 
ately conveyed to a ſtrong tower, where his | 
hands being tied behind his neck, he ws 
= ; left to languiſh, we are told, in that painful 
= poſture, during the ſpace of two days, with- 
out any aliment, but bread and water. 
Theſe ſeverities, and others, which were 
inflicted upon him, were intended to force 
a recantation from him; T point which the 
council exceedingly laboured. Nothing, in 
the way either of promiſing or threatening 
„ Was 


* 
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was omitted, which it Was thought, might 
be effectual to that end. 7 
His confinement brought upon him a 
dangerous illneſs; in the courſe of which 
he ſent preſſing inſtances to the council for 
a confeſſor. This afforded 2 proper occaſion 1155 
to work uf pon him; and he was given to 
underſtand, upon what terms he might be 
gratified. But he remained immoveable. 
he next attempt upon him, Was imme- 55 
diately after the death of Huſs. The cir- 
cumſtances of that affair were laid before | 
I him, and the fatal example preſſed home 1 in 
| the moſt affecting manner. Jerome liſtened 
: without emotion ; and anſwered i in ſuch re- 


ſolute language, as afforded little hopes of- - 
his ſudden converſion. 


His conſtancy, W at length gave 
way. Fleſh and blood could not ſupport 
him longer. The ſimple fear of death he 
| withſtood ; but to endure impriſonment, 
chains, hunger, fickneſs, and even torture, 
through a ſucceſſion of many months, was 
too great a trial for human nature. But 
though he fell in this conflict, yet he fell 
not, till he had made a noble fand. He 


2 ooo was 
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| was three times brought before the council; 
and having as often withſtood the fury & = 


Fe intemperate zeal, retired maſter of himſelf, 
to the horrors of his dungeon. 5 
On the eleventh of September his judges 
fr had hopes of his recantation. He began 
: to waver; and talked obſcurely of his having 
| miſunderſtood the tendency of ſome of the 
tenets of Hus. Promiſes and threatening 2 
Were now redoubled upon him; and the 
twentieth was appointed for a more e ample 
conceſſion of his herefics. He was ſounded 
the night] before ; but not being yet brought 
to a proper flexibility, another day. was ap- 
3 That fatal day was the twenty- 
:ird of Septe: mber; when 5 de cad aloud an 
ample recantation, of all the pinions he had 
maintained, couched in words directed by 
the council. In this paper he ack nowledged B8 
the Errors of Wicl; iff, and of Huf s, entirely | ; 
aſſented to the condemnation of the latter, 
and declared himſelf, in every artic? '-,afhm MF 
believer with the chu; ch of Rem 0 
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cil. His chains were tal en from him; 
but the load w as. only transferred from his 
3 | body 
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body to his mind. Vain were the careſſes 
of thoſe about him: they only mocked his 
ſorrow. His priſon was now indeed a 
gloomy ſolitude. The anguiſh of his own 
thoughts had made it ſack. na 
Paletz, and Du Caſſis, who were the 
chief managers againſt him, as they had 
been againſt H uſs, ſoon obſerved this change. 
His recantation, they ſaid publickly, came 
only from his lips; and they determined, to 
bring him to a ſecond hearing. It is proba- 
ble they acted in this buſineſs only an un- 
; der-part. The pretence for a new trial 
was a new accuſation ; | ſome. Carmelite 
| friars, juſt arrived from Bohemia, having 
laid before the council mauy ſtrong articles 
againſt Jerome, which had not yet appeared. 
Paletz taking up the affair, ſeconded the 
| Carmelites with great zeal : others again, as 
1 the ſcheme had been laid, harangued on 
different articles. | 
The manager however of this buſineſs _ 
| bon found, they were likely to meet with 
a warmer oppoſition than they had imagined, _ 
| The cardinals particularly of Cambray and 
| Florence, and others, who had been ap- 
pointed } Judges by the council | in the cauſe of | 
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Jerome, exclaimed loudly againſt a ſecond 
trial. He hath ſubmitted, (ſaid they) to 
the council ; — he hath acknowledged his 
errors in particular, as well as in general, 
what can we expect more? Hitherto we 
have acted with credit : let us ſtop here, 
and not ſuffer an intemperate 7 zeal for truth 
to carry us beyond the bounds of juſtice.” 


Whether the love of juſtice was the only 


ww eckivs with theſe cardinals may be queſtion- 
ed. It is probable they were influenced by 
8 19119 68 of policy alſo. The death of Huſs 
had occaſioned a greater commotion in Bo- 
hemia than had been foreſeen. Nothing 
Was heard in the ſtreets of Prague, but 
clamour againſt the council, which was 
every where repreſented as an aſſembly 
of perſecutors. The council, it ſeems, ha 0 


written a letter, in very ſmooth language, 


to palliate che affair of Huſs: but it had 
little effect. On the contrary, ti 1e prin Clp3 il | 
X Huſſites, (for by that name the muy 


became now diſtinguiſhed,) aſſembled 


the church of Bethelem, where they de- 
creed the honour of 5 to thei! 


maſter. They went farthe they ſent * 


letter to Conftance In w hich, having g given 
. | | 1 ampls 
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ample teſtimony to the merits of Huſs, they 


reproached the council with his death; ex- 


E preſſing at the ſame time their devotion to 
the ſee of Rome, when the confuſion, with 
which it was diſtracted, ſhould be at an end. 
This letter was ſigned by fifty four of the 
firſt nobility in Bohemia, and Moravia: 


ſome Poliſh lords too ſubſcribed it. Nor ws 


it thought that Winceſlaus himſelf, though 
no way attached to the cauſe of Huſs, had 

interfered in checking the diſturbance occa- 
fioned by his death. It i is certain, he had 
taken great offence at. the council for the 
. affront, which he thought they had put upon 
him; and wanted only an opportunity 5 
thewing them how much he was offended. 
F rom the determined ſpirit of this letter, 
tit was eaſy to obſerve the ſeeds of fire ſcat- 
| tered in Bohemia, which 4 ſingle breath 
might excite into flame; and ow general 
| this conflagration might become, it was 
I impoſſible to foreſee. All well- withers there- 
| fore to the peace of Chriſtendom, thought 

| it prudent to refrain from counſels of an 
Z Auen; kind. 5 
Among theſe, it is 1 were the 
| cardinals Juſt mentioned ; who laboured, 
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. ſelves unable to ſtem fo furious a tide, 2 
length gave Way to it. They entered thei 
proteſt however againſt theſe violent procecd- Z 
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with what addreſs they were able, to prevent 


a ſecond trial. But their endeavours were 


ineffectual. A torrent of zeal and bigotry 


bore down all oppoſition. Even the learned 
Gerſon joined i in this unmanly clamour ; and 
with great indecency employed his pen, a8 
well as his tongue, upon the occaſion. 4 
treatiſe of his was made public, in which he 
ſhewed how litile ur eſs could be laid upon 
the recantation of heretics. To ſuch an 
height ran diſſention on this occaſion, that 
the cardinal of Cambray was even reproach- | 

: ed in publick, with having taken money | 
from the king of Bohemia. e 


He, and like colleagues, finding ben. 


ings, and laid PEACH the commiſſion, with 

: which the council had intruſted them. It 
Was immediately tak den up, with the general F 
approbation of all the zealot- Parey, by the 
5 patriarch of Conſtantinople ; 


who having : 


tafficiently ſhewen his lpirit in tlie affair of 
Huſs, was conſidered as a man pre epared to 
go any Jonas 8 


While 
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While theſe things were in agitation, a 
Fall half-year elapſed during which time 
Terome's enemies had influence enough to 
continue his confinement, till ſome end 


thould be put to the affair. 


It was not till the May of the year 1416. 
that Jerome was called again before the 
council. He had long been apprized of the 
deſign of bringing him to a ſecond trial, 
upon ſome new evidence which had appear= , 
ed. This, amidſt all his diſtreſſes, was his 
great conſolation; and he rejoyced at an op- 2 
portunity of acknowledging publickly that 
ſhameful defection, Which Hang. | ſo heavy 


1 upon him. 


A little before the ; oy of wg: he was 
infor med, that proctors were appointed, by 
whom he might urge his defence. But he 
3 inſiſted Pentel upon making no defence i 


in any form, unleſs the council would give 


hin an audience; and let him anſwer for 


himſelf. This after much difficulty, and 


| q 18 debating, was at length allowed. 


When he was brought to an audience, he 
wWas charged with various articles; the chief 


| of which were, —His adherence to theerrors 


of Wicl#, —his having had a picture of that 


heretic 
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| heretic in his chamber, arrayed in the com-. 


mon ornaments of a faint, —his counterfeit- 


ing the ſeal of the univerſity of Oxford in 
favour of Wiclif, —His deſpiſing the autho- 
rity of the church after excommunication,— 5 
and his denial of tranſubſtantiation. 


On all theſe articles of accuſation, and 


what others of leſs moment were objected 
— to him, he anſwered with great ſpirit. EF 
e That he thought well of Wicliff, and of 
- his doctrine, he ſaid, he ſcrupled not to 
own; but that he thought him infallible, as- 
i ſeemed to be inſinuated, was falſe; — that 
many of his books he had never "a ; and iſ 
that he could not ſubſcribe in all points to 
| thoſe he had; but that in general he believed 
many errors had been laid to his charge, of 
which he was innocent ; for he was too wile 
a man, he laid, to be the author of groſs 


abſurdities, many of which his enemies had 


inſerted in his creed. —With regard to his 

55 having had a picture of Wicliff ! in his poſle{- 
ion, he ſaid, it was very true ; and that he 
had the pictures likewiſe of many other 

5 learned men; but. he remembred not, he 
9 aid, that Wicliff”: 8 portrait was dreſſed i 


any faint-like ornaments ; — - that as to 35 


charg: 1 
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charge of his having counterſeited the ſeal 


of the univerſity of Oxford, he had ſeen, he 
ſaid, a teſtimonial under that ſeal, in favour 


of Wiclitt, which he had been made to be- 


lieve was authentic : he owned too, that e 
had read it publick ly; ; but that as to his 
having counterfeited either the ſeal, or the 


Z inſtrument, he was totally innocent of the 


charge; and it reſted upon his opponents to 
prove the allegation. This affair of a falſe 
teſtimonial we much noiſe, it ſeems, at 
that time. But from the general temper of : 

. the univerſity it 18 probable, the inſtrument nw 
was authentic; and the evidence of hiſtory 5 
confirms its authenticity. — Finally, Jerome 

declared ſolemnly, that he had never de- 

a ſpiſed the authority of the church : he could 
prove, he f. ud, that! he had uſed every pro- 
| bable method in his power to be reconciled 

to it; ;—and that laſtly, he had never, either 
in converſation, or writing, e the = 

doctrine of tranſubſtantiaticn. 

Having thus proteſted his! innocence, he 
gave the council a circumſtantial detail of 
His coming to Conſtance; and of all tho At 
had ſince "hefallen him. Then raiſing lis 


4 voice, and expreſſing himſelf firſt with ſome 


aſperity 
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aſperity againſt his accuſers, he told them, 


he was now going to lay himſelf more open 
to them, than he had yet done. He then, 
with great emotion, declared before the 
whole aſſembly, that the fear of death only I 
had induced him to retract opinions, which | F 
ftom his heart he maintained that he had BB 
done injuſtice to the memory of thoſe two 
excellent men, John Wicliff, and John ö 
Huſs; whoſe examples he revered; and in 
whoſe doctrine he was determined to die. 


He concluded with a ſevere invective againſt s 3 


the clergy ; ; the depravity of whoſe manners, 


he faid, was now every where notorious. 
N may truly be lamented, that the whole 
of his ſpeech, on this occaſion, hath not 1 

been preſerved. It is faid to have been | | 

a model of true eloquence. The minds of 
his hearers were ſo captivated with it, that, 


in ſpite Of themſelves, they were attentive. 


Once or twice he was intercupted ; but the 
: interrupters paid ſeverely for their imperti- | 
nence : they were ſoon laſhed into confuſion 
by 1 the acrimony of his language, and the 
. ſpirit, with Which he ſpoke. 80 collected 
was he, ſo entirely maſter of himſelf, and 


of every topic, on which he diſcourſed, that 
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it ſeemed as if heaven had indulged him 
on this ſolemn occaſion, in the exertion f 
more than natural powers. It is ſaid, that 
many in the council, while he was ſpeaking, 
became ſo prejudiced i in his favour, that they © 
fat with a dread upon them, leſt he ſhould 
utter ſomething, which might throw him 
beyond a poſſibility of obtaining mercy. _ 
His ſpeech however was not calculated to 
move pity. On the ſame day, or a few days 
| after ſentence paſſed upon him, by which | 


he was condemned for having held the errors 


of Wicliff, and for apoltatzing, He was 
immediately, in the uſual ſtyle of popiſh = 


affectation, delivered over to the civil power. 
As he was a layman, he had no ceremony of 
: degr: adation to undergo. The ſame ſort of 
cap was put upon his head, with which 
Huſs had been adorned ; and fo attired he 
was led to execution. 8 
When he came to the as, ne conld not = 
but ſmile to ſee the malice of his enemies 
appearing 1 in a ſhape too groteſque for ſo 


ſerious an occaſion. The poit, to which Re 


Was chained, was Hiewen, it ſeems, into a 
monſtrous, and uncouth figure of Huſs, and 
ornamented into a aridiculous likeneſs of him. 


* little 
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little before the fire was kindled, he 
told the people, that he believed the eſta- 
bliſhed creed, and that he knew not for what 
1 ſuffered death, unleſs becauſe he had not 
fubſer bed to the condemnation of Wicliff, oY 
and of Huſs; which he could not do with 
5 1 Tale conſcience; becauſe he firmly * Heere 
them both to be pious men. — 
The wood beginning to blaze, he fing an 1 
hymn, which bis continied with great 4555 1 
vency, till the fury of the fire ſcorchin g him, 
be was heard to cry out, O Lord God! 
have mercy upon me! have mercy upon 
me!“ And a little afterwards, „Thou 
| Eos: knoweſt how I have loved thy truth.” - 
1 The wind parting the flames, his body, full I 
olf large bliſters, exhibited a dreadful ſpecta- | 
3 5 cle to the beholders; his! lips continued ſtill 
1 moving, as if actuated by intenſe devotion. | 
During a full quarter of an hour, he dif- 
covered the ſigns not only of life, but of 
intellect. leon his enemies thought the 
- rage of his judges purſued | him too "4 when 
they ſaw his wretched coverlet, and the other 
3 miſerable Sarniture of his priſon, by their 
. order, conſumed 1 in 1 the fire after him ; 3 and 


his 
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his aſhes, as thoſe of Huſs had been, thrown 
into the Rhine. 
From this account of the trial, and death 
of Jerome, it ſeems as if the leading mem- 
bers of the council were determined, at any 
rate, to put him to death. We cannot other- 
wiſe ſee the reaſon of their bringing him to 
a ſecond hearing. They had already obtain- 
55 ed a triumph over him. A ſecond. trial 
made that again doubtful, which his recanta- 
tion had decided in their favour. But it 
; hath been the notorious practice of the 
church of Rome, i in her dealings with ca- 


pital offenders, to put them firſt to ſhame, 
and afterwards to death. 


Among thoſe, ke bare treated of the 
p death of J erome, none hath done him more 
honour than Pogge the Florentine. The 
5 anecdotes of him preſe: rved by this writer 
have not yet been laid before the reader. As 


8 Pogge was not only a man of ſome eminence, 


but an adverſary likewiſe to the cauſe of Je- 
rome, his teſtimony i is of too much conſe- 
; quence to be kneaded with the maſs of other 


auth orities ; 


an hiſtorian. 
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authorities; and will appear to moſt advan- bs 


tage by itſelif. 
This eminent perſon had been bred i in the 


court of Rome; and having been ſecretary 


under two popes, was well inſtructed 1 in its 
deſigns. Here too he had every opportunity 


of gratifying his inclination for ſtudy; and | 
was verſed alike in buſineſs, and in letters. 
He had a taſte for poetry alſo; and gain- To 

ed great credit by ſome ſatyrical compoſitions, 14 


Which he publiſhed ; in the early part of his 


life. TO his other praiſes he added that of = 
His hiftory of F lorence 55 

: eſteemed an lm at leaſt, though a par- | | 
tial compoſition. But the world is mot p- 
debted to him as an antiquarian. To his in- 
duſtry we owe many noble remains of an- 


tiquity, which he redeemed from that ob- 1 


15 ſcurity, in which barbariſm had involved 
them; particularly the works of Quinctilian; 8 
: which he had the happineſs to find nde | 


in 1 ruined monaſtery. 


In what Capacity he attended the cnc 
v e have no account. As he relates matter 


of fact only, it is of little conſequence. The 


examination, and death of Jerome, of which 
he was an eye-witneſs, affected him | in ſo 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong a manner, that he gave a full account 
of both to his friend Aretin at Rome, as the 
moſt extraordinary. events he had met with, 
during his refidence at Conſtance. "The -*- 
reader will conſider hi letter on this occa- 
fion, as a portrait warm from the life; and, 
1fnota finiſhed picture, at leaſt avery ſpirited 
ſketch. It was written originally i in Latin. 
The following i is not meant as a literal tran- 1 
flation. Thoſe circumſtances, with which 
the reader hath been already made ac- 


: Ped. in 1 the courſe of the narrative, are 
omitted. 


4 letter from Pogge wt F lorence to 
Leonard Aretin. 


00 In the midſt of; a ſhort excurſion into 
the country, I wrote to our common friend; 'H 
from whom, I doubt not, you have had an 
i account of me. 
YZ Since my return to Conftance,” my at- 
tention hath been wholly Pg by Je- 
rome, the Bohemian heretic, as he is 
called. The eloquence, and learning, which 
this perſon hath employed i in his own de- 


N 55 fence 
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fence are ſo extraordinary, that I cannot for- 
bear giving you a ſhort account of him. 
To confeſs the truth, I never knew the 
5 art of ſpeaking carried ſo near the model 
of ancient eloquence. It was indeed amaz- 
ing to hear with what force of expreſſion, | 
With what fluency of language, and with |} 
what excellent reaſoning he anſwered his 
adverſaries; nor was I leſs ſtruck with the 
gracefulneſs of his manner; the dignity 95 | 
his action; and the firmneſs and conſtancy ; 
of his Whole behaviour. It. grieved me to 
: think ſo great a man was labouring unde: EF 
ſo attrocious an accuſation. Whether this. 
accuſation be a juſt one, God knows: for 
. myſelf, Ss enquire not into the merits of i it; 
reſting fatisfi-d with the decifion of my ſu- 
periors.— But [ will juſt giver you a ſummary FF 
ü of His krial. 3 1 
After many articles had. been proved 1 
9 againſt him, leave Was at length given him 
to anſwer each in its order. But Jerome t 
8 Jon refuſed, ſtrenuouſſy contending, that 
- NC had many things to ſay previouſly i in his 
5 defence; and that he ought firſt to be heard 1 
in general, before he deſcended. to parti- 
N  culars, 
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culars. When this was over-ruled, <« Here, 


ſaid he, ſtanding in the midſt of the aſ- 
ſembly, here is juſtice ; here is equity. Be- 


ſet by my enemies, I am already pronoun- 


ced a heretic: I am condemned, before I 
am examined. — Were you Gods omniſcient, Y 
inſtead of an aſſembly of fallible men, you 
could not act with more fufficiency. —Error. 
is the lot of mortals; and you, exalted as 
you are, are ſubject to it But conſider, 
that the higher you are exalted, of the 
more dangerous conſequence are your errors. 
—As for me, I know I am a wretch be- 
low your notice: but at leaſt conſider, . 
that an unjuſt action, in ſuch an aſſembly, 


will be of dangerous example.” 


This, and much more, he ſpoke with 
great elegance of language, in the midſt of 
.1 very unruly and indecent ailembly : and 
thus far at leaſt he prevailed ; the council ; 
ordered, that he ſhould firſt anſwer objec- 
tions; and promiſed that he ſhould then 


have liberty to ſpeak. Accordingly, all the 


| articles alledged againſt | him were publicly 
read; and then proved; after which he 


was aſked, whether he had ought to ob- 


ject? It is incredible with what acuteneſs 
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* anſwered; and with what amazing dex- 
terity he warded off every ſtroke of his 
adverſaries. Nothing eſcaped him: his 
| whole behaviour was truly great and pious. 
If he were indeed the man his defence 
ſpoke him, he was ſo far from meriting 

death, that in my judgment, he was not 


in any degree culpable. In word, he en- 1 


deayoured to prove, that the greater part 


of the charge was purely the invention of 


his adverſaries. Am ꝛaong other things, be- 
ing accuſed of hating and defaming the 


holy { fee, the Pope, the e this pre- 


8 


lates, and che whole e ſtate of the clergy, he 


= - ſtretch ed out his h ands, an Ry b in a mot 


5 mo VINg * accent, ny On. V 


4 01 


8 
1 
fu ithers ball I turn : TX for cel oy DER 


ſha 11 T1 imp ore? Whole aſſiſtance can 1 Ch 


pect? which of you hath. not this mali- 9 


-=c30us$ c narge entirely alienated from me? 


which of you hath it not changed from a 


judge into an inveterate en my ?P—It was 
artfully alledged indeed! Though other 


parts of their "charge were of leſs moment, 
my accuſers might. well imag ;ine, that | n 


this Were faltencd on me, it CE ld 3} 108 Le ey 


01 
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of drawing upon me the united indignation 

of my judges.” 

On the third day of this memorable trial, 
what had paſt was recapitulated: when Je- 
rome, having obtained leave, tho' with ſome 

difficulty to ſpeak, began his oration with 
a prayer to God; whoſe divine aſſiſtance 

he pathetically implored. He then obſery-_ 
ed, that many excellent men, in the annals 
of hiſtory, had been oppreſſed by falſe wit- 
neſſes, and condemned by unjuſt judges. 

Beginning with profane hiſtory, he in- 

ſtanced the death of Socrates, the captivity 
of Plato, the baniſhment of Anaxagoras, 
and the unjuſt ſufferings of many others. 

He then inſtanced the many worthies, of f 
the old Teſtament, in the ſame circum- 

ſtances, Moſes, Joſhua, D Daniel, and almoſt 

All the prophets; and laſtly thoſe of the 


new, John the baptiſt, St. Stephen and 5 


others, who were condemned as ſeditious, 
= prophane or immoral men. An unjuſt judg- 

ment, he ſaid, proceeding from a layic was 
bad; from a prieſt, worſe; ſtill worſe from 

A college of prieſts; and from a general 


council, ſuperlatively bad, —Theſe things : 
Te R he 
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he ſpoke with ſuch force and ee as 

kept every one's attention awake. 

On one point he dwelt largely. As thi 
merits of the cauſe reſted entirely upon the 

credit of witneſſes, he took great pains to 
ſhew that very little was due to thoſe pro- 


5 duced againſt him. He had many objec- 


tions to them, particularly their avowed 


8 hatred to him; the ſources of which he ſo | 
_ palpably laid open, that he made a ſtrong | 


impreſſion upon the minds of his hearers; = 


and not a little ſhook the credit of the | | 


witneſſes. The whole council was moved; = 2 


and greatly inclined to pity, if not to favour | | | 
him. He added, that he came uncompelled W | 


to the council; and that neither his life nor | 


doctrine had been ſuch, as gave him the leaſt | | 


reaſon to dread an appearance before them. 


Difference of opinion, he ſaid, in matters of BW 
faith had ever ariſen among learned men; | 
and was always eſteemed productive of truth, | 


rather than of error, where bigotry was laid 
aſide. Such he ſaid was the difference be- 
tween Auſtine and Jerome: and though 1 


their opinions were not only different, but 


contradictory, yet the imputation of hereſy -] 
- was never fixed on either. 1 
| EE Every 
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Every one expected, that he would now. 
either retract his errors, or at leaſt apologize 
for them: but nothing of the kind was heard 

from him: he declared plainly, that he had 
nothing to retract. He launched out into 
an high encomium of Huſs; calling him a 

holy man; and lamenting his cruel, and 
unjuſt. Gesth. He had armed himſelf, he 
ſaid, with a full reſolution to follow the 

: ſteps of that bleſſed martyr; and to ſuffer 

; with conſtancy whatever the malice of his 

enemies could inflict. © The perjured wit- 

5 neſſes, (ſaid he) Who have appeared againſt 


me, haye won their cauſe: but let them re- 


member they have their evidence once more 
to give before * tribunal, where falſhood 

can be no diſguiſe,” Es 
3 was impoſſible to hear this pathetic 
Ez freaker without emotion. Every ear was 


captivated; and every heart touched. But: 
withes in his favour were vain: he threw 


himſelf beyond a poſſibility of mercy. Brav- 
ing death, he even provoked the vengeance 


which was hanging over him. „ If that 


| holy martyr, (ſaid he, ſpeaking of Hulſs,) 

_ uſed the clergy with diſreſpect, his cenſures N 
were not levelled at them as prieſts, but as 

| K 4 55 wicked 
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wicked men. He ſaw with 1 05 thoſe 


revenues, which had been deſigned for cha: 


| table ends, expended upon pageentry and 
| riot. | Jy 


Through this whole oration ks thewed + i 


| moſt amazing ſtrength of memory. He had 
been confined almoſt a year in a dungeon: | 


. the ſeverity of which uſage. he complained 


d, but in the language of a great and | 


e good man. In this horrid place he Was de- 
prived of books and paper. Vet notwith- 


ſanding this, and the conſtant anxiety, 1 


which muſt have hung over him, he was at 
no more loſs for proper authorities, and 


Ls quotations, than if he had ſpent the inter- | 


ED mediate time at leiſure in his ſtudy. 


His voice Was ſweet, diſtinct, and full: . 


= his action every way the moſt proper either 


5 0 expreſs indignation, or to raiſe pity; 'A 


4 though he made no affected application to 


e Me- 4 of his audience. Firm, and 
a intrepid he ſtood before the council; col- | 
lected in himſelf; and not only contemn- 1 
I ing, but ſeeming even deſirous of death. The | | 
greateſt character in ancient ſtory could not 


poſlibly go. beyond him. If there is any 


1 juſtice i in : hiſtory this man will be admired | 


by 
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by all poſterity.—I ſpeak not of his errors: 


let theſe reſt with him. What I admired 


Was his learning, his eloquence, and amaz- Z 
ing acuteneſs. God knows whether theſe. 
things were not the ground-work | of his 


ruin. 


Florence, endeavoured to bring him to a 


better mind. But perſiſting obſtinately i in 
his errors, he was condemned as an heretic. | 
With a chearful countenance, and more 
| than Stoical conſtancy, | he met his fate; fear- 
ing neither death itſelf, nor the horrible 
form, in which i it appeared. When he came 
to the place, he pulled off his upper gar-⸗ 
ment, and made a ſhort prayer * at the ſtake 
to which he was ſoon after bound with wet 
cCords, and an iron chain; and incloſed as 


. high as ; his breaſt with faggots. 


* Plexis i weneratus aft palum (aith the original) 


This certainly muſt have been a falſe interpretation of 


5 praying avith his face turned. towards the flake. But 5 
| Hiſtorians, on Pogge 8 authority, have taken up the notion. | 


that he e frag to the fat - 


Two days were allowed him for reflection; 
during which time many perſons of conſe- 
quence, and particularly my lord cardinal of 
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| Obſerving the executioner about to ſet 516 
to the wood behind his back, he cried out, 
1 Bring thy torch hither. Perform thy F 

office before my face. Had] feared death, F 


= 1 might have avoided . 


© 8 the wood began to blaze 0 ſang at an | 
hymn, which the violence of the flame i 


ſcarce interrupted. 


Thus died this procgies man. The 1 


epithet is not extravagant. I was my- || 
ſelf an eye-witneſs of his whale behaviour. 1 


Whatever his life may have been, his death, 


| without doubt,isa noble leſſon of philoſophy. 


But it is time to finiſh this long epiſtle. ; 


8 You will fay I have had ſome leiſure upon | 


my hands: and to ſay the truth, I have 4 


not much to do here. This will, I hope, 
convince you, that greatneſs. is not wholly 


confined to antiquity. You will think me | 


5 perhaps tedious; but 1 could have been 


5 more prolix on a ſubject ſo copious. — F are- 3 


well, my dear Leonard.” ne 
- | Conflance May 2 20. = 
Such was che teſtimony "REN to an aer 1 


5 fury by this minen 1 dri His friend 
Aretin | | 
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Aretin was leſs candid. © You attribute 
more, ſays he, to this man, than I could 
with. You ought at leaſt to wrife more 
cautiouſly of theſe things.” And indeed, 
it is probable, Pogge would have written 
more cautiouſly, had he written a few days 
i afterwards. But his letter is dated on the 
very day on which Jerome ſuffered, and 
came warm from the writer's heart. It is 
ſufficiently plain, what Pogge himſelf thought 
of the council, and its proceedings. His 


encomium on Jerome, 1s certain 
cenſure of them. 
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-N * Hoes, of Jab Huss, and * . 
of Pr ague, we have ſeen great inſtances 
of the violence and injuſtice of the 


. of Conſtance. That bigotted aſ- 


ſembly appeared ready to embrace any mea- 
ſures, and to run any lengths, to eſtabliſh 
the tyranny of the church of Rome. The 
life of Ziſca exhibits thoſe ſcenes of diſorder 
and ruin, which might be expected as the 


natural conſequences of ſuch furious zeal. 


I) he real name of this eminent perſon was 
| John de Trocznow. The epithet. Ziſca was 


given 


end 


0% 
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given him from his having loſt an eye; that 
word, in the Bohemian language, ſignifying 
one- eyed. He was a native of Bohemia; 
born of a good family, remarkable rather 
for i its credit, than its wealth. 
In the early part of his life Ziſca was in- 
troduced to Winceſlaus, whom he ſerved in 
the capacity of a page but being tired of a 
i ſubjection to the capricious and trifling hu- 
mours of that prince, he gave up all ex- 
pectations from royal favour, and left his 
Country, with a reſolution to ſeek his for- 1 
tune abroad. His intention was to enter 


into ſome military ſervice; ; having from his 


earlieſt youth diſcovered 2 . inclination = 


0 the profeſſion of armes, 
He lived ſome time in Denmark, and = 


afterwards i in lower Saxony ; but we find 


him not in any employment, till the break- | 


ing out of the wars with Poland, againſt the 
Knights of the Teutonic order. — 

The Poles embracing Chriſtianity earlier 
than their neighbours, ſuffered from ſome _ 
of them a ſort of national perſecution. Ihe 
irruptions of the Pruſſians were particularly 
formidable; ; with which hardy people they 
waged | a Jong. and unſucceſsful Wär, At 
5 . length oy 


SE mn” 


length finding themſelves | reduced, they | 


called to their aſſiſtance the knights of the 


Teutonic order; by whoſe alliance being 


ſtrengthened, they ſoon brought their ene- 


mies to terms. 
10 recompenſe theſe foreigners, or more 
| probably to fulfil a previous engagement, 


they allowed them to ſettle in Poland, and 
diſtributed lands among them. But the 

| Poles had ſoon reaſon to repent of their 

| civility. Theſe inſolent inmates made early 

1 encroachments 1 upon their benefactors ; and 

y - matters proceeding | to extremity, a bloody 5 
war broke out. Neither fide had much 
KF reaſon. to boaſt, till the year 14103 when 

FF the knights ſuffered a total defeat : their 
grand- -maſter was killed, and their whole 8 
army very ſeverely handled. 


Ziſca, who had entered, at the beginning 


of the war into the ſervice of the king of-- 
Poland, diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly i in this 5 
battle. He led a battalion in that wing, 
which firſt turned the fortune of the day. 
The king preſented him with a purſe of 


ducats for his ſervices; and accompanied 


his liberality with a badge of honour. 


The 
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The Poliſh generals however not purtding 


their victory as they ought, the knights ſo 


far collected themſelves, as to enter with a 


good face into negotiation. A treaty Was 


ſoon afterwards concluded; and Ziſca find- . 
ing his ſword of no farther uſe in Poland, 
returned into Bohemia ; where we meet him 
again, notwithſtanding his former pre- 
judices, in the court of Winceflaus ; and | 
in office about his perſon. 


Upon the tragical fate of Huſs, which 


ee all Bohemia into confuſion, no one 
felt more acutely than Ziſca. He did not 
however vent his indignation, like others, 
i in a clamour and threatening language; ; it ſat 
ina melancholy gloom upon his” brows, and | 
ſunk into his heart. The king, we are told, 
ſeeing him, from a window of the palace, - 
walking in a thoughtful poſture, aſked him, | 


upon what ſerious ſubject he was meditating? 


« Upon the bloody affront, anſwered Tiles, 2 


5 which your majeſty” 8 ſubjects have ſuffered 
at Conſtance.” It is true, replied Win- 
5 ceſlaus ; ; but, 1 fear, it is neither in your | 
power, nor in mine, to revenge it. Ibs 
8 circumſtance, we : are e told, firſt 2 Ziſes 


with 
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wide a reſolution to aſſert the religious liber- 


ties of his country. 


Beſides the affair of Conſtance, he wanted h 
not other motives to incite him to this enter- f 
| prize. Though a man of no great know- 
| ledge in matters of divinity, he had ſagacity - 
| enough to ſee the neceflity of a thorough 
reformation i in the diſcipline of the church. 


W He had conceived likewiſe a ſteady diſlike 


A to the clergy ; founded more upon the cor- 


i ruption of their lives, than of their doctrine. 
| We are told too, he had perſonal cauſe or 
| reſentment ; 4 favourite fiſter having been 


| | debauched by a monk. 


But with whatever cal Ziſea ad his 1 05 

| friends were animated i in private, in publie © 

| they obſerved a commendable temper. 

| While the council {till fat, they had hope 

| that ſome healing expedient might be found. 

Were the fathers there aſſembled in earneſt, 

| it was impoffible, they imagined, but ſome- 

| thing would be done to remove abuſes, and 

| allay diſtempers, become now ſo flagrant | 
| and alarming. Thy: reſolyed however | 80 


| wait the event. 


With theſe vain hopes they were 44 1 5 
tl the difſolution of the council, in the 
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beginning of the year 1418. Their eyes 
were now fully opened. That great aſſem- 

_ bly of Chriſtian biſhops, from the reſult of 
whole. counſels, a full reformation of all 
abuſes was expected, were ſo far from an- 
ſwering thoſe ſanguine hopes, that they left 
things very little better than they found 
them; many things worſe, as ſanctified by 


a new authority. Thus ended, (fays the 


HD impartial Lenfant, in the concluſion of his 
Hiftory,) the famous council of Conſtance; = 
in which it cannot be denyed, but that 
ſome things were done truly commend- 2 

üble, though that aſſembly by no means A 
. anſwered the. general expectation of the 7 

world. It condemned men, who at worſt 5 

Were only ſomewhat too forward in their ; f 

zeal againſt abuſes, which a U ſeri ious men 

acknowledged, and which even the coun- 1 


cil itſelf diſapproved. -Te-- ſpared | errors | 


likewiſe, which certainly tended tote 
deſtruction of all true religion. But what F 


placed it in the worſt light, were the feeble | 


efforts it made towards a reformation of | | 


the clergy ; though it is evident, from the 
teſtimony of all writers, that the refor- | 
mation 1 


EO 8 c A. 


mation of the clergy was the avowed, and 
principal end it had in view.” 


The council being diſſolved, Ek heads of 
0 the reforming party in Bohemia knew what 
they had now to expect. They knew they 


had nothing to depend upon for the pre- 


ſervation of their religious liberties, but 8 


3 their own ſtrength, and ſpirit. 


Tf any hope of favour from the court 4 
Rome ſtill remained, it was wholly diſſipated 8 


by : A letter, which the new pope, Martin V. 


ſent into Bohemia, ſoon after his election. 


This letter was directed to the Huffites, 


whom he charges with many and great he- 
reſies. In particular, he tells them, they 

had trampled upon the ſtatues of the ſaints, i 

| and the ceremonies of the church; — that 

3 they had celebrated the feaſts of John Hus 

and Jerome of Prague; — that the ſacrament 
under both ſpecies had been adminiſtered 

= among them; ; —and, in one word, that the 

church was never worſe treated under Nero, > 

Z than it had been by them. He ſtill however 

| gives them hopes of favour, if they would 

| return again within their ancient pale; but 

| threatens, if me: continued obſtinate, to cut 


82 „ them 
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them off entirely from the church, and give | 
them as a prey to their enemies. 7 


Martin not reſting his cauſe i upon 
this letter, ſent the car dinal Dominichi, as 


his Legate, into Bohemia. This miniſter 


ſoon informed bimſelf of the temper of the 


4. country; and, after a ſhort and fruitleſs n 


gotiation, wrote letters to the pope, e 
the emperor Sigiſmond, (who claimed the 
crown after Winceſlaus, and was of courſe 


greatly intereſted i in the affair ). acquainting | 


them, it was in vain to expect any ſubmiſſion 524 
from that country, rough: means leſs et- 
fectual than open force. 


During this negotiation, the heads of the 


; reforming party, foreſceing the evil at a 


. diſtance, concerted meaſures for their fafers, 


In the ſummer of the year 1418 they had” 1 
A general meeting at the caſtle of W ilgrade xz 


the deſign of ieh was, to deliberate on 
the beſt : means of eke the liberties of 


| the church of Bohemi: 5 They had no re- 1 


verence for the Pope: Re very little for the 
Emperor : with their Own. ſovereign they 
were defirous of keeping terms. Their firſt 

i reſolution therefore was to ſound the incli- 
nations of W inccſlaus; that capricious prince 


havin s 


2:48 „„ ig, 
having yet given them no certain evidence 
; either of his favour or averſion. With this 

view, they ſent deputies to the king ; ; who 

in the name of the aſſembly, acquainting 
him with the increafing numbers of their 

8 et, requeſted the uſe of more churches. 

7 Winceſlaus Was ſurprized rather at the 
| ſpirit i in which the requeſt was made, than 

at the requeſt itſelf. He was diſſatisfied, as 

much as they were, with the affair of Con- 

5 ſtance; but he choſe to have the reſentment 


due upon that occaſion to appear as coming 


K from himſelf; and he had no inclination, at 
= this time, to ſhew Its: On the other hand, 
here was a violent party, which would take 
| no denial ; whoſe ſtrength he knew as well 
* as his own comparative weakneſs; and tho” 
it was hard for a monarch to receive law from 
bis ſubjects, (for he could not but conſider 
their requeſt as a demand, ) yet the remem- 
brance of paſt misfortunes had taught him | 
to put many reſtraints upon himſelf. 

| Agreeable to this perplexity, and to the 
| darkneh of his own character, he anſwered. 
| the deputies evaſively. He was greatly! in- 


clined, he ſaid, to favour them; but diſap- 5 


proved paſſion and tumult, He required 
8 35 them 
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them therefore to rely upon his honour; 


and as a pledge of their good intentions, , 


to depoſit their arms with him. 


With this anſwer the deputies” returned. 


It was by no means fatisfaQory ; and the 
more violent were for breaking all meaſures I 
forthwith. The debates of theſe fierce ſpirits 
becoming tumultuous, Ziſca ſuddenly ſtart- 
ing up, cried out, Gentlemen, & ] have long 
| known the king, and am thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his temper : «arm: yourſelves : 
and follow me.” Thus attended he ſtood | 
before Winceſlaus: : Behold, (ſaid he,) a 
body of your majeſty's faithful ſubjects; 2 
we have brought our arms, as you com- 
manded : ſhew us your enemies; and you 
| ſhall have reaſon to acknowledge, that our 
weapons can be in no hands more faithful 
to you, than in thoſe, which hold them.“ 
" It a capricious, unprincipled mind, a ſudden 
_ evaſion hath often the weight of argument. 
It had on this occaſion. Struck with the 
heroic language, and appearance of theſe 
brave men, the king cried out, «Take your 

arms, gentlemen, and uſe them proper. 


ly.” This action firſt recommended Luci 
to the confidence of his party ; and 5 an 
arneſt 
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earneſt of thoſe firoket of policy, which his 

5 mind, fruitful of expedients, Was afterwards 
found ſo capable of diſplaying. _ 

The reſtraint however, Which Winceſlaus 
put upon the reformers was ſoon removed. 


| Tired with the paſt, and dreading the future, 


| i which he faw approaching in a ſtorm, that 


unhappy prince at length gave way to the i 

| anguiſh of his ſpirit, and ſunk. under a 
weight of grief. His death was accelerated 
by a violent fit of paſſion, in the agony of 


which he expired; leaving it a conteſt among. 


= hiſtorians, whether the man or the prince 


was more contemptib! e in his character. 
| Upon the death of Winceſlaus, the crown 
” of Bohemia was claimed, as hath been ſaid, 

by his brother the emperor Sigiſmond. 
i; This claim made an entire change i in the 


ſyſtem of the reformers. They now ſaw : 


their civil, as well as religious liberties i in 
danger; and came to an unanimous reſolu- 
tion to oppoſe the emperor at the hazard 


of their lives. They were perſuaded they 


had a conſtitutional right to elect their wn 
i prince; and againſt 0 th ey had many. 5 


1 objections. The ſhare he had in the buſineſs 5 
| of Conſtance had rendered bim odious to 
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the whole reforming party. But his avowed | 


: principles i in favour of the court of Rome, 
were the grand obſtacle. 


On the other hand, the friends of the 


emperor, at the head of whom was the queen 
dowager, who had been appointed regent, © 7 


took meaſures to ſupport his title. They 


| proclaimed him at Prague; adminiſtr ed oaths 
to thoſe in office about the court; and re- 
moved ſuch as were thought ill- affected 0 

5 his government. e 


The reformers, unwilling to give the 


qucen any advantage by their delay, took 2 
arms without farther heſitation; and chuſing = 


Ziſca their general, declared war againſt all 


the adherents of the emperor, and upholders 
of the tyranny of the church of Rome. 


The: regular cler gy felt the firſt effects of ; 


this commotion. Theſe, wherever found, 
Liſca treated With ſufficient ſcverity. Let 
e ſaid he, e encouraging his men, drive theſe 
: fatted hogs from their ſties.“ 


The queen- regent alar med at theſe pro- : 


N ceedings, wrote an account of them to the 
emperor; intreating ſpeedy aid, and aſſuring | 
him, the inſurrection was is by n no means tri- 


vial. 5 
Siziſmond 
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Sigiſmond was, at that tine engaged i in 
an expedition againſt the Turks; and could 
not immediately, without ſome diſcredit, 
turn his arms towards Bohemia. The queen, 
thus left to herſelf, exerted A ſpirit pro- 
portioned to the emergence; and drawing 
together what troops the was able, ſtrength- 5 
ened the works of Prague, and ſhut herſelf 
up in it with a good garriſon. She was well : 
_ aſſured, however, the city was not wholly hers, 
the new town being chiefly inhabited by re- 
formers. W ith great {kill therefore the for- . 


tified all the avenues, which led fro: m one 


N town to the other; and in particular the 
| bridge over the Muldaw. | 1 
The ſtandard of the reformers having 


1 Jn erected only a few weeks, Ziſca found 


ah himſelf at the head of 40, ooo men; a body 
| of troops leſs formidable for their numbers, 
5 than for their martial ardour. Well know-. 
ing that action is the life of a tumultuary 5 
army, he took the field without delay; and 
: finding himſelf i in want of garriſons, for al- 
moſt every fortreſs in the kingdom WAS in 
the hands of f rhe imperialiſts, he reſolved to 
| open the campaign by the ſiege of Pilſen. 
This town lay conveniently for him, as it 
Was 
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was in the midit of a country greatly devoted 
to his intereſt. Here his troops firſt ſignal- 
 1zed their courage. Though few of them 
had ſeen action before, they mounted the 
wall like veterans; and after a ſhort diſpute | 
became maſters of the fortreſs. Ziſca hav- 
ing added to its works, put a ae into 
: it, and made it a place of arms. 

5 From hence he ſent out parties, and took 
in the caſtles, and ſtrong holds in the neigh- 
| bourhood: ſo that in a little time he found 
all the ſouth-weſt part of Bohemia in his 
hands; and bis uy greatly increaſed oF 


. theſe conqueſts. 


While Ziſca was. ha: employed, hi 
friends i in Prague were endeavouring their 


utmoſt to make themſelves maſters of that 


city. Notwithſtanding the watchful eye, 
TE which WAS continually upon them, they had 
their private meetings; and having formed 
1 ſcheme, they made a deſperate attempt to 

: paſs the Muldaw, where that river divides, 
at the iſle of St. Benedict. The encounter 
was ſharp and bloody : the imperialiſts how- 
ever maintained their poſt. 
The-- reformers, not diſcouraged, dale 
heir next attempt upon the bridge. Here 
3 RE "hl 
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they fought with incredible firmneſs, and 
with more ſucceſs. Five days, and five 
nights, with little intermiſſion, the diſpute : 
laſted: during which time, both parties, as 
may be imagined, ſuffered greatly; and 
ſome of the faireſt buildings of the town, 
: particularly the great council- chamber, were | 
deſtroyed. The reformers at length carried 
their point; and the imperialiſts took ſhelter 
| in the caſtle. 
The emperor was now AAlarmed: in ear- 
neſt. He withdrew his troops ſuddenly 
FUSS the confines of Turkey, and making 

| haſty marches towards Bohemia with part 
of his cavalry, appointed his 5 to follow 
his rout. . EE 
At Brin i in Moravia is kilted; and being I 
greatly deſirous of bringing matters to a fair 
| accommodation, ſent . to e to 
treat of peace. 
At the head of theſe deputies WAS Gaſpar 
* Sclic, one of the moſt accompliſhed ſtateſ- 
men of his time. His father WAS a German, 
and his mother an Italian. From theſe he 
inherited the good qualities of each people ; 
| the falidity of the one; the inſinuating man- 
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: foibles of neither. 


— 9 artnet 
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ners of the other; and the characteriſtie 


This artful miniſter put the emperor „ 


BY affairs into: a hopeful train. He managed all 


parties with ſuch dexterity, | -Onvincing them 
how much it was 8 felt to coaleſce; : 
that he ſoon Won ht on a treaty. As a pre- 
i Nena: 1 gave up PL en, and all 28 


Indeed to have been fluericed 97 1 85 citi- 555 


zens of Prague; who, having ſeen their 


5 town miſerably harraſſed in the late com- 
maotions, were already weary of the diſpute. 


In this hopeful way were the affairs of the 


emperor, when an unhappy letter, which he 
: wrote to the magiſtrates of Prague, ruined | 


all. In this letter; , after congratulating them : 
on the proſpect. of a ſpeedy peace, which 


he mentions as an event equally advantage- 
ous to all parties, he tells them, he hopes, 
8 they ſhall never have occaſion to repent the 
confidence they had placed in him; and 
pPromiſes to govern, after the model of his 
father, the emperor Charles. Whether by 
governing after the model of his father, 
Sigiſmond meant only in civil matters, which 
is moſt probable 5.07 whether he inſinuated 


his 
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his intention with revard to religion, it 1s 


certain he expreſſed himſelf either negli- 
gently or imprudently. It was preſently 
caught up and propagated among the re- 
formers, whoſe watchful ears were alarmed 
by the leaſt ſound of danger, and that the 
emperor had at laſt dealt honeſtly with 
them ;—that he had now ſhewn his full i in⸗ 
tention f that he could not even keep on 
3 diſguiſe, till he had them fairly in his 
power; but, they thanked God, they had 


yet time to take other meaſures. 


If any thing Was wanting, after this i im- 


| prudent letter, to ruin the intereſts of Sigiſ- 


mond in Bohemia, his impolitic behaviour 


afterwards compleated the work. Having 


put the treaty of Prague, as he hoped, on - 
a good footing he went to Breſlaw; where, 


it ſeems, the ſpirit of Ziſca had diffuſed it- 


ſelf; and the citizens had ſhewn ſome zeal 


in his cauſe. They opened their gates how- 

| cver to the emperor ; and received him with 

great appearance of devotion. Sigiſmond, 
inſtead of taking theſe balf-formed ſubjects 

3 under his protection, and careſſing them 

With tenderneſs, Was improperly adviſed to 


make a ſtrict enquiry after the authors of 
the 


ee 
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the late diſturbances, many of whom he 


treated with ſeverity enough. The i impo- 
litic monarch was unacquainted with the 
ſpirit of theſe men: he had not yet learned, 
that perſecution in no ſhape could ſubdue 
them; and that nothing could work upon 


them, but gentle treatment, and | great to- : 
leration. : 


The conduct of Sightinand at | Breflave was : : 


an alarm- bell from one end of Bohemia to: 
the other. Not a man but Was ready 0 
take arms. What! ſhall we ſee ourſelves 0 
tamely flaughtered like ſheep? Let us ſhew | 
this haughty tyrant, that we are not yet 

victims deſtined to his knife.” „ 


The high ſpirit, which was thus raiſed : 


among the reformers, ſoon ſhewed itſelf i in 


action. Their firſt attempt was on the 


: caſtle of Prague; of the town they were 
already in poſſeſſion. This ſtrong fortreſs | 
was maintained for the emperor by Zincho, F 
a German officer, in whom the queen had 
great confidence. But he deceived her ex- 
2 pectation. Ziſca, who knew the governor's | 
foible, bad ſo high for his virtue, that he 
| became maſter of the caſtle without ſtriking 


A blow. 
| Sigilmond 


J 237 
sigiſinond by this time ſaw his errors; and 
had only left, if poſſible, to retrieve them. 
| The hopes of peace, he obſerved, had great- 
ly diffipated the tumultuary army of the re- 
formers. He reſolved therefore to attack 
them with what troops he had about him, 
' which conſiſted only of a few regiments of 
Fs horſe, the groſs of his army not being yet 
arrived; and, if poſſible, to cruſh them, | 


5 before they could well aſſociate. 


But Ziſca, ſufficiently upon his guard, 
retreated before his unſkilful enemies into a 
- mountainous and rocky country, where he 


knew their horſe would only be an incum= _ 


brance to them. Having thus choſen his 
= ground, he drew up his ſmall army, which 
was compoſed entirely of infantry, in a very 
advantageous manner; and on the nineteenth 
of Aa 1420, preſented himſelf to > the 
enemy. | 
The imperialiſts, ſaw their 1 but 
knew not how to avoid it. To fight on 
| horſeback was impracticable: to retreat, 
barely poffible. Diſmounting they formed 
on foot. But Ziſca ſeconding his conduct 
with his bravery, fell on them with ſuch 
= irreſiſtible Ye that they \ were immediately 


thrown 
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thrown into confuſion ; and were all either 


cut in pieces on the ſpot, or —_ in 


the defiles. IS 
The fabulous writers 85 thoſe times attri- 


bute this victory to a very improbable device 


of Ziſca. He ordered the women, we are 


informed, who attended his camp, to ſtre , 
their handkerchiefs and 1 in the front 
of the army, in which the ſpurs of the 

imperialiſts being intangled, the reformers || 


had an eaſy victory. 75 
Ziſca, whoſe army daily increaſed, pur= 


5 ſuing his conqueſt, appeared ſuddenly before 
Auſca. This town had little favour to ex- _ 
pet, having always treated the reformers 
with more than uſual ſeverity; at the inſtiga- | 
tion chiefly of Ulric, the governor, a man 
of a ſavage diſpoſition. The formality of a 
ſiege not ſuiting the circumſtances of Ziſca, 
he made a general aſſault; and after a ſharv F 
diſpute carried the town. He gave orders, 5 1 
the ſame day to ſet it on 15 nd level it 
, with the ground; leaving behind him a 
monument of his vengeance, ill- becoming | 
the cauſe in which he fought. The un- 
ws happy Ulric, falling into his hands, was 


5 put to an ignominious death. 


Zales | 
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Ziſea employed the ſhort reſpite; which 
his enemies, at this time allowed him, in 
fortifying a camp. Though the ſummer 
was wearing apace, yet he had reaſon to 
| expect the emperor would lie quiet only till 
he had collected his troops. The puſh, he: 


| doubted not, would be vigorous; and if any 


| finiſter event ſhould await him, he foreſaw, 
that all would be ruined, if he had no re- 
treat. Pilien be had given up: Prague i in- 
deed was in his hands; but Prague was a 
divided town ; too extenſive for a garriſon, 


and too populous. 


Neͤar Bechin, the provincial town of its 
3 Gece. about 40 miles ſouth of Prague, an 
| arm of the Muldaw, winding round a crag- 
} - oF hill, forms a peninſula, the neck of which 
8 ſcarce thirty feet broad, The hill itſelf is 
| acceſſible on one fide only. This Was the 


| place which Ziſca choſe for his camp; a 


place, which nature had nobly fortified Re 
his hand. The declivity he aſſigned to his 
companions, on which they pitched their 
tents; at the ſummit he erected his own; 
| inclofing the whole with a good rampart; _ 
and fortifying the neck of the peninſula with 
1 A broad ditch, and two ſtrong towers. In 
F „ 200C -. 
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time theſe tents became houſes, his own 
pavilion a caſtle, and the ramparts and 
ditches, impregnable walls. To this fortreſs 
he gave the name of Tabor, alluding to the 
hill on which it ſtood. It makes, at this 


day, an appearance in the my of Bo- 
i hemia. 


W hile Ziſca was employed i in this buk- 
elt, he had intelligence, that a body of 
imperial horſe lay in the neighbourhood, 70 

obſerving his motions. He took his oppor- | 

tunity, and. ſurpriſing them at midnight, | 
ſurrounded the village in which they were | 
: quartered ; and made the whole party, 
conſiſting of * thouſand. men, mus of 
War. | F 

The action Was 1 but had ole 1 

quences, which Ziſca did not foreſee. He 
had long wanted a body of horſe, which, W | 
in the neceſſity of his afairs, he had never 
5 been able to raiſe; and thought the ſuits of 
armour and horſes, which on this occaſion. | 
fell into his hands, were a very valuable I 

prize, as they might become a good foun- 
4 for a body of cavalry; without which 1 
he never afterwards took the field. He was 

= bimſelf an excellent horſeman, fond of | 


horſes, 85 
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horſes, and of the management of them; 


and if in any one part of the general's duty N 
he laid himſelf more particularly out, it 


ſeems to have been 1 in that of forming his 


cavalry. 


The attention 5 Ziſca, was, at this time, 5 
for 1 few days engaged in a very extraor- 


dinary manner. An enthuſiaſtic Picard ; 
or, as Others call him, A Fleming of the 


name 0 Picard, leaving his own country, 


and paſſing the Rhine, wandered into Bo- 


hemia. On his journey, he had drawn 
many followers of both ſexes after him; © 
whom he deceived by a ſtrange volubility of 


tbapſody; and pretences to a power little 


leſs than almighty ; ; of which he ſeemed to 5 


give many very ſurprizing inſtances. What- 


ever his impoſtures were, they were ſuffici- 5 
ny adapted to the credulity of his follow - 


| ers; with whom, and ſuch proſelytes as he 


gained in the country, he ſeized an iſland 


upon the Muldaw, not far from Tabor, f 
where he ſettled in the form of a ſociety. 


Here he began to unfold his doctrines; 


which differed little from thoſe of the old 


| Adamites, and were in a high degree i impi- : 


1 ons and deteſtable. He declared himſelf the 


1 ſon 
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ſon of God, called himſelf Adam, and | pro- 
feſſing he was ſent to revive the law of na- 


ture, made his religion to conſiſt chiefly ; in 
the entire diſuſe of Qoaths: and in the free 
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ind iulgence of promiſcuous luſt. The chil- 8 


dren 8 born, were accounted free; all 
mankind beſides were conſidered as Haves? 
Theſe vile ſectaries ſoon became a gener al 
peſt. Among their other horried extrava- i 
5 gancies, they made an excurſion into the 
country, and put to the ford not fewer 
than 200 of the peaſants: They were 
ſlaves, and did not deſe erve che breath of 


God.“ 


Ziſca hide x now. at leiſure, was s eaſily 


wrought on by the deſires of the country 
to extir pate theſe execrable wretches. The 
4 peaſants furniſhing boats, he invaded the 
---Hand:; and the Adam :ites, EX cept a few, 4 
Who died in arms, were all taken. They 
were equally involved in guilt, and, after a 
very ſummary for m of juſtice, were all Put | 
to death. „ 
While Ziſca was thus engaged, "the em- 
peror was making preparations for a more 
formidable attempt than he had yet made. 
: Rouſed by the late ſucceſſes of | his > antago- 


niſt, 
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nNiſt, he began now to think the affair grew 
ſerious; and having drawn together his 
whole force, and preſſed into his ſervice 4 
body of Sileſians, he entered Bohemia, on 
the ſide of Glatz; which town, with many 
other places, ſubmitted. In a few days, he 
arrived before Prague, and encamped with- 


in half a league. of the City, As he had 5 


many friends in the place, he choſe to make 


his firit effort in the way of negotiation. 
Upon the earlieſt news of the emperors Fog 

march, Ziſca, with an equal army, was in 

: motion. He was ſecretly glad to hear, that 

b- Sigiſmond had made an attempt on Prague; 

not doubting but he would be obliged to 

waſte the remaining part of the ſummer in 


a fruitleſs fiege. It was matter therefore of 
” equal concern and aſtoniſhment to him, to 


ſee from the heights, as he approached the | 
town, the emperor” 8 ſtandard erected on the 
caſtle. He was ſoon informed, that Sigiſ- 


mond had followed the example, which 


| himſelf had ſet; and upon a good under= _ 
ſtanding with the governor, had found the 
means of introducing 4000 men into that 
fortreſs, the evening before. He was in- 


=* tormed too, that the Imperialiſts had made 


XI an 


BI 2 length to retire into the caſtle, He had s 2 
now compleated half his work: . re- 
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an attempt upon the town that morning, 
and were in bas 20 of n it, before 
55 relief ſhould arrive. 
Ziſca had now an opportunity of diſplay- 
ing his great talents. Upon reflection he 
began to hope, that if the town only could 
hold out, he might yet, by an after- game, 
recover all. Being acquainted with every 
5 defile, and ſpot of ground in the neighbour- 
hood, he harraſſed the Imperialiſts with 


- continual: alarms, beat them from their 


5 works, ſeized every poſt as they deſerted 4 


1 and allowing them only a very diſadvantage- 
5 ous field of battle, which it had been ruin 
: to accept, obliged the whole body of them 


mained was as expeditiouſſy performed. =— 


With great art and induſtry he ſo entirely | 
blockaded the place, that the emperor in 
the ſame inſtant faw the neceſſity, and the 
5 impracticability of a retreat. e 
Sigiſmond was now in great perplexity. 


; Pent up in ſtraitened quarters, with a nume 7 
rous garriſon, no magazines provided, and. 


- no proſpect of relief, he had nothing before 1 


him, but famine and peſtilence; or, What 


he 


he dreaded as ak as ee” the vengeance 
of Ziſca, who would certainly make him 
pay the utmoſt price of the advantage he 
had gained. Full of theſe racking thoughts, 


he put on however an air of compoſed dig- 


_ nity, which no man could better aſſume : 


and to divert the melancholy of thoſe about : 
him, and intoxicate the i imaginations of the 


5 ſoldiery, he ordered himſelf to be crown- - 


ed king of Bohemia. This vain piece of 
pageantry wWas performed by the archbiſhop 1 8 
of Prague, who had thrown himſelf under 


his protection. The marquiſs of Branden- 


burgh, the elector of Saxony, and the arch- 
duke of Auſtria, who ſerved under Sigil- 5 
mond, aſſiſted at the ceremony. 
Ziſca's joy, upon this happy crit of his | 
affairs, paſſed the bounds of his uſual mo- 
deration. Now, my friends, he would 
ſay to his officers, it is ours to give law. 
From this glorious. day, let Bohemia boaſt 5 
the eſtabliſh: ment of her liberties.” In the 


mean time he remitted nothing of his ac- 
cuſtomed vigour. His works were carried < 
on with unabated ardour; he vilited every 


poſt himſelf, and hourly expected, as che 
FT . reward 


» 
reward of his labours, that his prey would : 
fall into his hands : 
But Ziſca's conduct, able as it was, was 
ineffectual. Sigiſmond ſummoned all his 
fortitude; and knowing he had nothing to 
depend on but the edge of his ſword, in 
cCircumſtances, which would have added | 
ſtrength to the feeble, he de rermined to ha- 
zard all upon one deſperate puſh. He had 
the beſt intelligence, from his friends in the | 
._ city; of all that paſſed in Ziſca' 8 quarters, 5 
which he ſuddenly attacked at midnight, 
with all his forces, where BE - Was well in- 
formed the poſt was weakeſt. The Tabor- 
| ites, by which name Ziſca' 5 adkerents began 
now to be diſtinguiſhed, were not ſurpriſed. Lo 
Both ſides fought, like men, who had their 8 | 
8 relic ion, and liberty at ſtake. The. imperi- 
aliſts in the end prevailed by mere ſuperiority | 
of numbers; and opened the pals, before *F 
any reinforcement could arrive. 5 
The riſing ſun diſcovered the laughter, 
and horrible confuſion of the night; and 
did full credit to the bravery « of the Tabor- 
ites, who with a handful of men had reſiſt- 
ed an army: and Ziſca, though unfortu- 
nate, made ſuch an impreſſion upon his ene- 
mics, 
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mies, by the firmneſs of his troops, as Was 


never afterwards forgotten. 


Some authors relate, that Sigiſmond 
; eſcaped by means of a very extraordinary 
ſtratagem. He got together a quantity of 
| combultibles,: in which he mixed a drug of 
ſuch a nature, that when fired, it emitted 
a moſt peſtilential ſtench. The ſmoke of 

this; ſay theſe writers, being driven in the 

faces of the enemy, occaſioned them 1 imme- | 
diately to abandon their poſt. This 1 impro- 
bable tale ſeems to have ariſen, from the 
emperor's making his attack under the cover 
of ſmoke; or invented from a belief, that 
Ziſea could not be N by any ordi- | | 


nary means. 


The poſs hich the imperialiſts had thus 5 


: forced: vas not far from the camp of the 


: the Taborites, which was the head quarters 
of 7 iſca. Prompted by his ſucceſs, the em 
peror came to a ſpeedy reſolution, at day- 
break, to endeavour. to force this likewiſe. 
Not latisficd with an eſcape, he now ſtrove : 
for maſtery; and encouraging his men unn; 
Covered with duſt, and blood, he led them 


8 to the al cent, on which Ziſca lay encamped. 
1 46 Vonder, eryed he, lye your proviſions.” 
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The H. ungary v veteran Prell 6 on; ; the camp, 

thinned by numerous outpoſts, was inſtantly 
= entered; and the Taborites could only die 
in its defence. As we are not informed that 
Ziſca was in the action, it is probable he was 
in ſome other quarter at che time of the | 
attack. e 
This was a cruel ſtroke upon him.” : li 
hopes were now entirely blaſted. A favour- 
able opportunity had been wreſted from him; 
his camp had been deſtroyed, and his bag- 


0 plundered. But theſe were trivial loſſes. 1 

Another opportunity might offer; his tents BR 

and baggage might eaſily be replaced. But - : 
the loſs of his credit in arms he dreaded a8 | 


an irreparable loſs. His being thought in- 


vincible, he well knew eon only ſupport | 
g his cauſe; and he had ſufficient reaſon to 


fear, that if his troops eſteemed him leſs 


the favourite of heaven, than they Had bi 
therto done, they would inſtantly deſert. — } 


Theſe were the mortifyin g reflections, which 
: accompanied his retreat. 
In the mean time Sigiſmond made the 


. utmoſt of his advantage. The principal of 


Ziſca's poſts he ſeized ; and, returning to 4 
his old enterpriſe, blocked up the city. 
1 | "Here: 


e 199 
Here diviſion reigned. The emperor's party 
Was ſtrong; but Ziſca s prevailed to keep the 


gates ſhut: and ſach was the extreme diſ- 


Cebſs of either. 


order of the place, and the rancour, which 


; appeared on both ſides, that ſober men had 
juſt grounds to fear the worſt fro the 0 


.- 


While Sigiſmond \ was thus engaged i in the 
ſiege of Prague, Ziſca was employed in re- 
cruiting his army; in which he had better 
ſucceſs than he expected. The ſpirit of his 


adherents was of too high a temper to be 
cooled by one ſiniſter event. The quarrel | 


Was 1 important. Their intereſts were deeply 
embarked; and there was no reaſon yet to 

give up all for loſt. They fully confided in 
their general; and ſeemed to make it a point 
to ſew that confidence by their activity in 


| raifing troops. So that in fact before Ziſca 


could feel his loſs, it Was repaired. 
T Sigiſmond had now iain fix ITY before : 

Prague, harraſſed daily by the army of Ziſca, 
which ſeemed to have recovered freſh ſpirits _ 
from its defeat. The poſts of the imperial- 
iſts were attacked ; their foraging ſtraitened; 
and their proviſions cut off. Once Sigiſmond 


had the mortification to ſee A conſiderable 
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part of his troops « defeated, and very roughly 5 


| handled. His ſupplies too from Germany 


came in more leiſurely than he expected. 


Theſe things abated greatly that eagerneſs | 
with which he began his deſign. But an event 


ſoon afterwards totally diſcouraged him. 


Near Prague ſtood a craggy hill, which 


Ziſca, thinking it a poſt of advantage, had 
ſeized and foitified. From this eminence 
he greatly annoyed the emperor; ſo that 
Sigiſmond at length found, he muſt either 
give up all hopes of taking the city, or make 
himſelf maſter of this poſt. His efforts were 
ineffectual: the poſt Was ſtronger than he | | 
ſuppoſed, when he attempted force ; better 0 
guarded, when he attempted ſurprize. One = 
effort more he Was determined to ma ake. 4 
With this view. he ſent the marquiſs of i 
Miſuia with a large body of men, ſufficient 
"as. he thought, to force it. The marquiſs | 
met with little to oppoſe hs march. The 
Taborites, except a few cautious ſkirmiſh- 1 
ers, lay cloſe in their trenches. The Im- 
N perialiſts, mis} judging. this the effect of : 
= fear, aſcended with the more preſumption. 1 
d They now approached the craggy part of the | 
top, overcome > with toil ; when « ona ſudden 


the 


V 


5 the Taborites leaping out, with loud ſhouts, 


from every part of the intrenchments, fell 
on them with all the fury of impatient ar- 


dour. Amazement checked the Imperialiſts, 


and the firſt ſhock obliged them to give 
ground. They would have retreated, but 
Tt their able adverſary had made ſure work,— 
= their retreat was intercepted. They had only 
to chuſe the manner of their death. On one 
E hand were the ſwords of. an. enraged foe ;. 
on the other a precipice. The Whole affair 
Was inſtantly decided; and before mercy 


could take place, ſcarce an object of mercy 


remained. The marquiſs himſelf, with © 


| few of his followers, eſcaped. 


This terrible diſaſter, by which the « em- 
: peror loſt near one third of his army, re- 
duced him to the neceſſity of raiſing the 
ſiege. He gave all neceſſary orders by ſun- | 
- ſets and, at the cloſe of the evening, drew 
off his troops in filence, without drum or 


5 trumpet, accompanied with all thoſe ſigns 
of mute dejection, and terrors of alarm, 


3 which commonly attend diſgraced armies. 
4 Ziſca purſued his rear; but with little ad- 
* vantage, the emperor conducting his ede | 


iin very maſterly n manner. . 
1 Thus 
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"This ended this momentous affair ; in 


which great military ſkill, and great courage 


had been ſhewn on both fides. So equal 


indeed the contention had been, that it TR 


hard to ſay, whether Sigiſmond deſerved 
more praiſe by obliging Ziſca to raife the 
ſiege of the caſtle; ; or Ziſca by obliging | him 

to raiſe the ſiege of the town. Undiſtin- 


. guiſhing Fame however blew her trumpet | 


over the banners of the ſucceſsful hero; and {| 
gave Ziſca that full glory, which his noble | 
OO ſhouid have divided with him. EE 
Such was the firſt ſummer of the war; 


in which Ziſca ſufficiently tried his ſtren gth, 8 | 
and found the courage of. his men propor- 9 
tioned to any ſervice. He had the ſatisfaction 
likewiſe of finding himſelf F, notwithſtanding EY | 
his many loſſes, at the head of a great . 1 


army when he cloſed. than when he Fees 
the campaign. = | 
Early in the ſpring, of the: next year, 
1421, Ziſca took the field; and began this 
campaign, as he had degun the laſt, by de- 
eftroying all the monaſteries, which he met | 
with in his march. His defign was upon 
the caſtle of Wiſgrade, A ſtrong fortreſs near 5 
Prague, where Sigiſmond had: placed 2 nu- 
5 merous 
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merous garriſon. He endeavoured firſt to 
take it by ſtorm; but loſing many men in 


the attempt, and ſeeing little likelihood of 
ſucceeding in that way, he turned the ſiege - 


8 into a blockade. 


The magazines of the beſieged | in a little 
time growing ſcanty, and their very horſes 
being now conſumed, they began to think 
of a capitulation; ; and propoſed to deliver | 
up the caſtle within ſo many days, 11 
„ knie emperor did not relieve it. The con- 

þ dition Was accepted, and the time being 
nearly clapſed, Ziſca had intelligence, that 

= Sigiſmond Was approaching with his army. 5 

He put himſelf immediately in a poſture to 


receive him 3 and ſent advice of his march 


to Prague. The Taborite party there in- 
ſtantly taking arms, poſted themſelves ac- 
| cording to Ziſca's direction, in ſome defiles, 
1 through which the Imperialiſts were obliged 


0 Pals. Sigiſmond, not expecting hoſti- 
| lities from that quarter, and having his eye 


fixed on Ziſca, fell into the ſnare. It was 
1 maſſacre, rather than a battle; and the © 
emperor eſcaped with a remainder of his 
army, only becauſe his enemies were too 
| much fatigued to urge the flaughter farther, 


the 
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the ſeverity of this action fell chiefly upor: 


the Hungarian, and Moravian troops; 


3 855 whoſe officers, the prime nobility of their 


reſpective countries, diſtinguiſhing them 
ſelves with great ſpirit, if any diſtinction 
could be made in ſuch confuſion, were 1 
moſt entirely cut off. Some writers give thc 
credit to this action to Ziſca in perſon. He 


retreated, we are told, at the emperor's ? ap- 


proach; and in the ſecurity of the night 


returning, attacked his camp with. ſuch: — 
— . as ſoon ended the conteſt. 


The emperor, thus maimed, was in no | 
condition to keep his appointment with the | 
caſtle of Witſgrade ; which immediately firs - 
rendered upon the news of his defeat. This 
was the moſt valuable acquiſition which 
Ziſca had made, no garriſon in thoſe parts | 
holding a a larger territory! in devotion. 1 


Ziſen was now eile to attend a little | 
to the work of Reformation ; a work which 


he had exceedingly at heart. For himſelf, 


tho he was more a foldier than a divine 
yet he Had in general an utter deteſtation of 


the ſupremacy of the court of Rome, and 


A N 


2 5 8 I + FR = 04 
4 high eficem. for the memory of Huſs. 
What he aimed at therefore was to give a 
form, and ſettlement, to the opinions of that 
reformer. With this view he conſulted thoſe 
eſpecially, for whom he knew Huſs had ever 
had the higheſt regard; and ſhewed he 


could, on this occaſion, exert as much pru- 


dent caution, as on other occaſions he had 5 


exerted vigour and activity. 15 
While Laſea was thus employed in eſta- ” 
. bliſhing a church, like the Jews in Ezra's 
time, he kept his ſword continually drawn. 0 
Sigiſmond, tho'he durſt not tairly meet him, 
would harraſs him with conſtant alarms. 
E Nor was Ziſca, in his heart, diſpleaſed 8 
3 theſe frequent viſits. Ss It is friendly, ſaid 

| he, in the emperor, to keep our ſwords 


| from ruſting 1 in their ſcabbards. 


Indeed Tile had leſs to fear from the 


enemy than from inaction. Danger was the 
great central force, which drew men to him; 
| and his authority roſe in proportion to the 
fears of the multitude, Of courſe, he 
| dreaded no artifice like a falſe peace. He 
well knew how eaſily the minds of the peo- 
| ple were deluded ; and he wanted thoſe ne- 
ceſſary means of keeping a body : of men 


1 | together: | 
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| miſguided zealots, 


| together, which "EY adverſar y poſſeſſed 2 


military law, and a military cheſt. Mere 
native authority ſtood in lieu of both. 


He had an evil too of another kind to 


contend with. The Bohemian clergy were 
in general, beyond conception, ignorant: 


aud too many of thoſe, who came over to 


7 the reformed . brou oht nothing with 
them, in ſupport of the new cauſe they had | 
adopted, but an inflamed zeal againſt the Ml 
pope, and the « emperor. Not a few of theſe | 
bigots followed the ca mp of Ziſca; and | 
having a influence upon the people, 

Which they were forward, on all occaſions, 
to ſhew, they frequently interfered with bis I 

ſchemes, and oppoſed his meaſures. A | 
feſtival, or a ſaſt-day, was improper for 

action; the eaſt-fide of a town was never 


to be attac ked ; and enca mpment was to be 
formed, and an ar my drawen up, as nearly as 


| could be in the form of 'a croſs. "Theſe 


Were in general, points not only of mo! ment, 
but of indiſpenſible necet lity. 


Indeed Ziſca had never more occaſion for 


: his e addreſs, nor, upon any occaſion, more 


4 


ihewed it, than i in the mana 


with : 


gement of theſe I 
In iſles] ne confor med, 
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bs with great deference, to their humours, that 


he might with a better grace remonſtate 1 in 


matters of importance. The influence how- 


ever which he had from the firſt over the 


ſoldiery, ſettled by degrees into a confirmed 
au tthority q and in proportion as more weight 
W as thrown into his ſcale, the other end: 


© The cler gy had beſides made themſelves 
e in many inſtances, that even 


tl common tolaters began to detect their 


fol * iet tak es notice 
ron „hich 


their Ul de to a piece of. 9 ground, where 


Ziſca lay encamped; and with great haugh- | 
tineſs had ordered the 1 \trenchments 0 be 


\ razed. 14 he chi ef, unwilling to relinquiſh . 
1 a fituation, which was ve ry advantageous, 
1 with equal! Hrmneſs perſevered, Bat he was 


given to underſtand, that all remonſtrance 


was to no purpoſe ; — that fire would cer- 


* 


tainly the next day deſcend from heaven upon 
that accurſed ſpot; — and that he muſt 1 "> 
S itantly ydecamp, unleſs he choſe to ſee his men 
1 frat alive before his face. This dreadful 
I prediction of divine wrath ſpread an alarm 


trough the camp, which Ziſca had not in- 


2 fluence 
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of a ridiculous: 
contributed not a little to 


They had expreſſed | 
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ed for orders: the tents were inſtantly torn 
up, and the ground entirely deſerted. In 
the morning, when every one expected to 
ſee the devoted ſpot overwhelmed with a 


. tempeſt of fire, ſuch a deluge of rain fell. 
as if ſent on purpoſe to tura the prophecy : 
into ridicule. The troops were aſhamed of 

their folly in liſtening to ſuch teachers; and 
it became a common jeſt in the army, that 
the prophecies of their clergy, and the com- 
- pletion, Were as oppoſite to each other, as 
fire and water. — In the infancy however L 
his affairs, theſe people had given great . 
turbances to Ziſca; ; whoſe uſual method was, | 
5 when he obſerved any ſymptoms of uncaſi- | 
neſs in his camp, to ſpread alarms, and draw | 
-- his men into action. He thought it im- 
5 prude nt to ſuffer the quarrel to languiſh, till | 
the full eſtabliſhment of peace; and when 
the enemy did not Hud him employment, 
he found it for hun elf; making expedition 


into the countr) 3 and melee 8 the caſtles, I 
and ftrong 8 Iwo! ids, wherever he became 
matter. „ 1 „„ 


One of ee © xpcditions ala 0¹ pres 1 


fatal to him. He Was incamped before the 
5 = | | town 
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town of Rubi, which be had almoſt reduced 
to extremities. As he was viewing a part of 
the works, hide he intended an aſſault, 
an arrow ſhot from the wall ſtruck him in 
the eye. The wound being thought dan- 
gerous, the ſurgeons of the army propoſed 
his being carried to Prague, where he might 


| have tis beſt advice. In reality they Were 


: afraid of being cut in pieces by the troops, if 
He ſhould die ED their hands. When his 
removal to the capital was reſolved on, it 

was difficult to check the conteſt among the. 
ſoldiers, who ſtrove for the honour of carry 


Th ing their wounded general. At Prague the 
arrow was extracted; which being barbed, 
tore out the eye with it, and it was feared, 


the fever which ſuc cceeded in ight prove fatal 


to him. His life however, though with . 
difficulty, was ſaved. 5 
Hie was now totally blind : his friends 
ther efore were ſurprized to hear him talk af- 
ter his recovery, of letting out for the army; 
and did w. hat was in their power to diſſuade 


3 him from it. But he continued reſolute: 1 


« I have yet, ſaid he, my blood to ſhed ; let 

me be gone.” He ſuffered himſelf 8 

to under go the affected formality of being in- 
Al: SS treated 
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treated by a deputation from the army; and 
enjoyed the pleaſure of hearing the ſoldiers, | 
in tumults around his quarters, cry aloud, 
ce they would throw down their arms, un. 
leſs their general were reſtored.” 
Mi the mean time Sigiſmond had lain 
: quiet; at leaſt his army, ſince its defeat 
po: before Wiſgrade, had a appeared! in no ſhape "i 
in Bohemia, but 1 in that of ſcouting partie: etl 
This calm in the emperor's quarters was 
only the lowring ſtillneſs of a riſing ſtorm. 
Sigiſmond had pe en. making preparations 
during the ſummer. At ee he 
convened the ſtates of the empire Here, 
in full convention, (for, it ſeems, no prin ce 
except the elector of Treves was abſent,) 
he opened to them bis embarraſſed Cite 


cumſtances; and intreated them for the ſa ke 3 


of their ſovereign, for. the honour of the 
empire, and in the cauſe of their religion, 
to put themſelves in arms. His harangue 
had its effect. Proper me aſures were con- 
certed; and the 2 aſſembly broke up, wit | 
an unanimous re{ulution to make this auda- 
cious rebel feel the full weight of the em- 
pire: and that the blow might fall the 
more unexpected, it was relolved to defer it 
5 = 7 5 till 


%%% ( 
till the end of the year; when it was hoped, 
that Ziſca might the more eaſily be ſurprized, 
as great part of his troops left him in the 
| winter, and returned again in the fpring. 
"TBE: campaign, as what chief imagined, 
was now over, when he was ſuddenly alarmed 
with the report of theſe vaſt Preparations 3 * 
and ſoon after with the march of two 


5 powerful armies againſt him; one of which _ 


was: compoſed | of confederate Germans, , 
under the marquiſs of Brandenburg, the. 
archbiſhop of Mentz, the count- -palatine of 


the Rhine, and other princes of the empire; 


the other of Hungarians and Sileſians, under 


1 the emperor bimfelf. The former were to 


invade Bohemia on the weſt; the latter on 
the ea aſt. TI hey were to meet in the middle; 


and as they affected to give out, would cruſh 


this handful of vexatious ſectaries between 
them. At the head of ſuch a force, the 
emperor could not avoid being ſanguine. - 
They who are acquainted with the nature 
of armies in tendedto march in concert, know 
the difficulty of making ſuch unweildy bodies 
obſerve thoſe exact 8 of motion, Which Ys 


1 prudent ee trace out in councils of 


4 War. 
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war. Some unforeſeen event generally c crea-. 
tes ſome unavoidable difficulty. 
It happened thus on the preſent occaſion, 
| Sigiſmond, diſappointed | in a contract for 
5 forage, was obliged to defer his march. He. 
was retarded too by the Auſtrian and Hun- 


5 garian nobility, who entring as volunteers 


into his ſervice, and being ſuddenly called | 
upon, had nat gotten their equipages and de- 
pendants, without which their dignity could | 
not take the field, in ſuch readineſs as it 
Was thought they might have had them. ö 
The confederate princes, in the mean time, 5 | 
| began their march ; ; and were already advan- 
| 2 a conſiderable way in Bohemia, before 
they heard of the emperor's diſappointment. 
Sigiſmond gave them hopes, that he would 
preſently join them, and adviſed them to form 


the ſiege of Soiſin. They intrenched them- i 
5 ſelves accordingly, and began an attack, ſor 


which they were not in the beſt manner pro- 
vided, againſt what was then eſteemed one of 
the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Bohemia. The be- 


ſieged laughed at their vain efforts, and kept 1 
their uſual guard ; while wet trenches, an 
| hungry camp, the ſeverities of an inclement 1 


5 winter, and above all, the emperor” s delay, in- 
. 3 troduced E 
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troduced mutiny into the tents of the be- 
fiegers, and diſſention into their councils. 
In this ſituation were they ready to catch 
7: any alarm, when Ziſca e ed with his 

army. The very ſight of his banners float- 
ing at a diſtance was ſufficient. They ſtruck 


their tents, and retreated with precipitation; 


burning! the country as they fled; and curſ- 


ing the emperor's breach of faith. 
About the end of December, a full month 
aAatter his appointed time, the emperor began 
his march. As he entered Bohemia, he re- | 
ceived the firſt account of the retreat of the 
confederates. He: determined however to 
proceed. He was at the head of a gallant 
army, the flower of Which were 15,000 
Hungarian horſe, eſteemed, at that time, the 
beſt cavaley i in Europe, ied by 2 Florentine 
officer of great experience. The infantry, 


Ss which conſiſted of 25, o men, were pro- 


vided, as well as the cavalry, with every 
thing proper for a winter's campaign. 
This army ſpread terror through all the 
0 eaſt of Bohemia; Ziſca being C511 3 in the 


| welt purſuing . the Germans. Wherever 
_ = Sigiſmond marched, the magiſtrates laid their 


1 keys at his ſeet; and Were e treated with ſeve- 
rity 
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rity or Trent: — to their merits ny 
his cauſe. 48 
His career however was preſently checked, 4 
Y Ziſca with ſpeedy marches approached ; and 
threw a damp upon him in the midſt of his | 
ſucceſs. He choſe his ground however a8 
well as he was able; and reſolved to try his 
fortune, once more, with that invincible | 
chief „ 
No general paid leſs regard to ine circum- 
ſtances of time and place than Ziſca. He 
ſeldom deſired more than to come up- with 4 
| his adverſary : the enthuſiaſtic fury of his 
= ſoldiers ſupplied the reſt. There was nota 
man in his army who did not meet his ene- | 
my with that fame invincible ſpirit, with 
which the ma artyr meets death; who did 
not in a manner preſs to be the foremoſt in 
that glorious band of heroes, whom the Al- | | 
mighty ſhould deſtine to the noble act of | 
dying for their religion.—Such were the 
troops, which the ill-fate of  Sigiſmond bo | 
brought him now to encounter. : 
On the thir teenth of January, ; 1422, the 
two armies met, on a ſpacious plain, near 
Kamnitz. Ziſca appeared i in the centre of 
his front line ; guarded, or rather conducted 


by 


= interipe 


1 formed. 
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by a hor ſeman on each fide, armed with a 
poll- ax. His troops having ſung an hymn, 
with a determined coolneſs drew . 
ſwords, and waited for the ſignal. 
Ziſca ſtood not long in view of the ene- 
my when his r had informed him, 
that the ranks were all well cloſed, he waved 
his ſabre round his head, which was the ſign 
of battle. „„ . 
Hiſtorians ſpeak of the onſet of Ziſca's 
troops, a8 4 ock Ae credibility ; and - 
it appears to have been ſuch on this occaſion. 
The imperial IRS hardly made a ſtand. 
In the ſpace of a few minutes they were 


diſo rdered beyond a poſhbility of being ral- 
led. The caval: ry ma ide a feeble 


— 


ſeeing themſelves unſupported, the y wheeled 
: SOR and fled upon the ſpur.—Thus ſud- 
denly was the extent of the plain, as far as 
the eye could reach, ſpread with diſorder; = 
the Faden, and the purſued mixed toge- 
ther, the whole one indiſtinct maſs of moving 
cont ion. Here and there might be ſeen, 
ric d, a few parties endeavouring to | 
| _ unite; but 1 hey were broken as foon as 


The 


effort ; but 
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The routed army fled towards the con- 
fines of Moravia; the Taborites, without 
intermiſſion, galling their rear. The river 


Igla, which was then frozen, oppoſed their | 
flight. Here new diſaſters befel them. The 
bridge being immediately choked, and the 


enemy preſſing furiouſly on, many of the 
infantry, and in a manner the whole body 
oF the cavalry attempted the river. The 
ice gave way; and not fewer than 2000 
were ſwallowed up in the water. 85 
5 Here Ziſca ſheathed his ſword, | which _ 
had been ſufficiently 7 glutted with blood; f 


and returned in triumph to Tabor, laden 1 


with all the ſpoils, and all the trophies, 5 
85 which the moſt pie victory could give. 


The 8 of Nai aig put Ziſca | 
in a peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom : 
of Bohemia, he had now leiſure to pay « 4 
little more attention to his deſigned eſtabliſh- 
5 ment of a church. e 
He began now to abolith,:: in all place: , 
the ceremonies U the popiſh worthip. : 


Prayers for the dead, images, holy- water, 1 
- auricular confeſſion, holy-oil, ſacerdotal veſt- __ 


ments, - 


TD 
ments, faſts, and feſtivals, all theſe things 
- he totally forbad. The pope's name he raſed : 


from all public inſtruments; and denied his 


ſupremacy. Merit alone, he ſaid, ſhould 


give diſtinction among the prieſts of Bohe- | 


mia; and they ſhould gain the reverence of i 
the people by the ſanctity of their lives, not 


by their luxurious manner of living. Church 
yards were forbidden alſo; as they had been 
brought into uſe, he thought, only to enrich 
the clergy. Purgatory too was expunged : 
from the articles of belief. 1 
£ From theſe things we. may judge how 3 


ach farther Huſs would, inall probability, 
S have carried reformation; if he had had it 


in his power: for we may conſider Ziſca, 5 
as acting by his authority, and doing g nothing, 
but what was conſonant to his expreſ: doc- 
trine ; or might by fair inference be deduced 
| from it. : 
We have no dene to ſuppoſe this mili- 5 
tary reformer had any bigotry in his temper: 


be ſeems not to have ſhewn any inclination 


0 force the conſciences of: any differing ſect; 


„* but to have left men at liberty to like or diſ- . 
1 like, to unite with bim, or leave him, 3 * 


hey thought beſt, Nor Was he by any 
means 
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means arbitrary! in his impoſitions; but con 
ſulted his friends, and fixed on nothing, but 
what found at leaſt a general concurrence.— 
He had the misfortune, notwithſtanding this 


5 moderation, to give great offence to My : 
of the Bohemian reformers. 


A variety of ſecs is the natural conſe- 2 
quence of religious liberty ; and mutual ani- 
moſity is too often the conſequence of 

1 variety of ſets. The miſchief 1 iS not, th: at 
men think differently, which i 13 unavoidable ; 
it is, their refuſing others that liberty, 
which they take themſelves. To rc eftrain 
therefore the bad effects of bigotry, the pru- 
dent legiſlator protects an eſtabliſhment; and 


whatever toleration he may allow to ſecta- 


ries, (and the wiſeſt hath generally allowed | 


the moſt,) he will however keep ſuch a re- 
ſtraint upon them, as may preſerve the tran- 
quillity of the whole. 

Among the ſeveral ſects, for there were 
ſeveral, which: the reformation produced in 
Bohemia, one only was able to diſpute the 

point of ſuperiority with the Taborites. It 


was that of the Calixtins, fo called from 3-4 


— 


word 1 in the Latin languag ge, . ignifies 
a cup. They adminiſtered the Lord's ſup- 


per, 
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per, it ſeems, in both kinds; ber in other 
points receded leſs from the church of Rome, 
than any other Bohemian reformers. 
The ſeeds of animoſity had long been 
ſown between this ſect, and the Taborites; 
but each Was reſtrained by its fears of ex 
ternal danger. When an appearance of 


greater tranqulllit ſucceeded; and Ziſca, 


| taking the opportunity, began to innovate, 


and form the ſcheme of an eſtabliſhment, 
he ſoon found how warm an oppoſition he. 
»was likely to meet with from the Calixtins, 
' whoſe party was by no means contemptible. 
Theſe ſectaries, Who were chiefly confined 
to Prague, and its diſtrict, (and being the 

more embodied, could act with the greater 
force, were highly offended at being leſs 
taken notice of, "than ſo conſiderable a party, 

in their own eyes, ſhould have been. Their 


1 clamour ſoon began, and i in language ſuffi- 


i ciently warm: Here, ſaid they, 18 a re. 
formation indecd ! inſtead of weeding: and 
pruning the Lord's vineyard, as ought to 

have been done, the fence is totally taken 


1 away, and the wild boar of the wood is ſuf- 


| fered to root it up. The church of Rome, 
however culpable f in many reſpects, is at 


leaſt 
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leaſt decent i in its worſhip : but the preſent. | 
ſyſtem of reformation hath not even decency | 
to boaſt of.” —From violent language, they 70. oof 
proceeded, in the uſual progreſſion, to _ 
lent actions. 1 
John the Premonſtratenſian, (o called + 
: from an order of monkery, in which he had 
ſpent a novitiate,) was the principal abettor 
of the Taborite party in Prague. He was 
a man of family, fortune, and character; 
all which conſpired to give bim influence. 4 
This perſon conſidering Ziſca, during the 
0 preſent unſettled ſtate of Bohemia, as the 
leader, from whom he was properly to look 
15 for inſtructions, employed his whole intereſt 
in favour of that chief; and endeavoured to 
introduce the ſame regulations at Prague, 
which Ziſca had eſtabliſhed | in | other parts 
of the kingdom. — 
The principal magiſtrates of Prague were | 
| Calixtins; ; and unhappily men of little tem- 
per. It doth not appear, that John had diſ- 
covered any unbecoming zeal; yet he ſoon 
bound, that he had given great offence; and 
had ſufficient reaſon to fear, that 1 he 
brought himſelf within the ſhadow of a law, 4 
that law would be made to cruſh him. 


Late 
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Lav one evening, he and nine bh all 


| chiefs of the Taborite party, were ſent for, 
by the magiſtrates, to the council- chamber, 
upon a pretence of ſettli ing ſomething with 


regard to public peace. They came without : 
ſcruple; but found, on their entrance, an 


aembiy Which they little expected; —24 


court ſitting in form; before which they 
were immediately arraigned. The chief 


5 magiſtrate, without Farther ceremony, ac- 


quainted them, that in all ſtates it had been. 
| the practice, upon emergent occaſions, to 
wy diſpenſe with the formalities of law that 
| their behaviour had been ſuch, as very gents" 7 


5 ly endangered the tranquillity of the City ;— 
: that ſufficient matter for the moſt public 111 


could be brought againſt them but that i it = 


Was r rather choſen for the ſake of peace, 5 
proceed againſt them in this more private 
f way: 


Vain were all remonſtrances againſt theſe 


lawleſs proceedings : : witneſſes were imme 


diately called; and the facts alledged being 


proved, ſentence of death was haſtily paſſed 


1 upon them; and they were as haſtily hurried 


into an inner court of the building; where, 
„„ C without 
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without any of the uſual circumſtances of 
decency, they were put to death. 

It was impoſſible that ſo horrid a maſfa- 
cre, however privately tranſacted, ſhould 
eſcape the public knowledge. By noon the 
next day it was known in all parts of the 
city. Some authors mention its being diſ- 


covered in a very extraordinary manner. 
The blood which ran in ſtreams from the 9 5 


headleſs trunks of theſe unfortunate men, 


"Navi ng been forgotten in the confuſion f 


--- the action, made its way through the drains 
into the ſtreet, and proclaimed. aloud the 
horrid deed. The populace, by whatey er 
means acquainted with the affair, were 
immediately 3 in an uproar: all parties were | 


ſcandalized: even the Calixtins Were too 


much confounded to make reſiſtance; while | 


the Taborites took an ample revenge. They if 


were not now actuated by thoſe mild virtues, 


which Huſs had diſcovered on 1 like . 


ſion. The ſpirit of the times Was changed. 1 
They aſſembled with loud clamours before | 


the houſes of the magiſtrates ; ; forced open = 
the doors; dragged them from their con- 
ccalments; and haled them into the ſtreets; Þ 


5 where, having expoſed them as ſpectacles, 
and 


#1435 0% 


put them to a crue] death. 
When the tumult of this affair was over, 


and men began to think coolly upon the 
2 matter, the San plainly ſaw how much 
injury their cauſe had ſuffered. It was true, 
that outrages had been committed on both 
ſides. But the ſcale was by no means equal. 
The world would certainly be moſt forward 
to condemn the aggreſſor; and a manifeſt 
= diſtinction would be made between an act of 
magiſtracy, and an act of mere popular fury. | 
They concluded therefore, that the breach 
between them and the Taborites was irre- 


5 parable; and that it Was impoſlible 1 for them 


| to live happily under any ove -rnment, in 


1 which Ziſca preſided. 


Theſe were the Gntiments of the ena 


0 Prague; in which aſſembly, after long 
deliberation, it was reſolved to ſend deputies 


. the grand duke of Lithuania, and to 
offer him, in the name of the capital of 
Bohemia, the crown of that kingdom. be 


The 
duke accepted their offer; and immediately 
= fent troops to ſupport his title. 


This fatal diſſention Was looked upon as | 


[: the paring. pang of the- liberties: of Bohe- 
5 X 2 „ i 


wy 
and reproached them with theis crimes, they : 


: 
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mia. It was not doubted but the emperor 

would ſeize this favourable opportunity ; ; 

and having ſuffered the two parties tho- 

95 roughly to weaken themſelves, would ſud- 
denly cruſh them both. It happened other- 


wife. Animated as theſe ſectaries were 
againſt each other, they were ſtill more ſo 


_ againſt the common enemy. Ziſca indeed 
fatisfied himſelf with proteſting againſt the | 
reſolutions of the ſenate of Prague; and, 
| bearing, with his accuſtomed firmneſs, the 


8 ingratitude of his country, lay quiet in his 


camp at Tabor: while the Calixtins, in 


Concert with the Lithuanians, ſeeing them- i 


ſelves unmoleſted by him, began immedi- 


ately to act againſt the emperor. _ = 
This party affected now to ks the lead : 


in all public affairs. But their ſucceſs was 
not anſwerable to their preſumption. The 


. firſt enterprize they attempted was the ſiege 
of Charles-ſtone, a fortifyed poſt, where the 


emperor had found an opportunity to intro- 
duce a garriſon of 400 men. Before this | 
. place, which was by no means conſiderable, 


| they conſumed full fix months; and at J 
length gave up the affair. The garriſon,” ; 


during the whole ſiege, held them in the 


| utmoſt 3 
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utmoſt contempt. Having taken ſome pri- 
ſoners, in a ſally, they hung one of them 
over the wall, where the aſſault was fierceſt, 
with a fly-flapper in his hand, intimating, | 
that this was ſufficient to baffle the utmoſt 
efforts of the beſiegers. Ziſca, in the mean 
5 time, ſat by, a calm ſpectator of what paſſed. - 
There were ſome diſtempers, which, he 
thought, beſt cured themſelves; and he con- 
ſidered this diſorder as one of them. He 


I knew the Calixtins had among them no | 
leader of any capacity, in military affairs 


eſpecially; and he doubted not but they 5 

would ſoon feel the bad effects of ill con- 5 
certed meaſures. 1 50 : 

Indeed the Calixtins were not a üittle 


* chagrined at the diſgrace they had ſuffered _ 
before Charles-ſtone. The ſucceſs of the 


invincible Ziſca, from whoſe auſpices they 


had now withdrawn themſelves, was, on 


| this occaſion, an unpleaſing retroſpect: but 
| they had ſoon ſeverer cauſe for reflection. 
On the frontiers of Hungary Sigiſmond 
1 fad a conference with the king of Poland; 
| the ſubject of which was the ill- uſage he had 
received from the duke of e Sigiſ- 
mond puſhed the affair with o much force 


* 3 of 
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of argument, and inſinuating addreſs, that 
upon a proper application from his ſovereign, ; 
the duke gave up his title to the crown of 
Bohemia, and withdrew his forces. It i is 
_ probable he had now leiſure to ſee things in 
26 different light; and could diſcern more 
thorns than flowers ſcattered in the path-way 
toa throne; which he had not before ob- {| 
ſerved, while dazzled with the glare 8 


; royalty. The Calixtins thus deprived of 


foreign aid, immediately ſunk into their for- 
mer infignificance. They became the ob- 
jects allo of that contempt of which the-- 1 
world is commonly fo liberal upon the baf- 1 


5 fled ſchemes of imprudence and folly. 


Ziſca in the mean time, was in full credit 1 
| with his party, and was earneſtly requeſted | 


3 aſſume the crown of Bohemia himſelf, 


as a reparation for the inſult he bed received. 


Neo one i in the kingdom, they aſſured him, 


had the power, if he had the inclination, to 


make the leaſt oppoſition; ; and as for the 


45 emperor, they hoped he would ſoon be in- | 


duced to drop his claim. But Ziſca, whom : 
even his enemies neither tax with avarice, 
nor. ambition, ſteadily refuſ ſed. « While 
you find me of ſervice to your deſigns, ſaid 

: the 
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the diſintereſted chief, you may freely com- 


mand both my counſels, and my ſword ; 


but I will never accept any eſtabliſhed au- 
thority. On the contrary, my moſt ear- 


[neſt advice to you is, when the perverſe- 


neſs of your enemies will allow you peace, 


| to truſt yourſelves no longer i in the hands of 


= kings; but to form yourſelves into a repub- 


lic; which ſpecies of government only can 
ſecure your liberties.” | 


It was near Chriſtmas. 1422, when the 
Lichüanian army evacuated Bohemia. Sigiſ- 
mond was ſolicitous to have this impediment | 
removed before the ſpring, when he pro- 
5 poſed to open a very active campaign. Ke 
| had made, as uſual, great preparations; and 
intended once more to enter Bohemia with 
two ſeparate armies. With this view, he 
ſet the marquiſs of Miſnia at the head of a 
conſiderable body of Saxons, which were to 
penetrate by the way of Upper Saxony; : 
| while himſelf, at the head of another army, 
1 ſhould enter Moravia, on the {ide of Hun- 
gary. His deſign was, when he had over- 
run that country, which, upon the matter, 
was wholly in the intereſt of Ziſca, to join 


| the marquiſs in the centre of Bohemia. 
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This was Sigiſmond's laſt effort; upon which 7 
he had exhauſted his whole ſtrength. It is 
: ſurprizing indeed, how he had thus far found = 


reſources in this ruinous and deſtructive war; 


conſidering him already in ſome degree im 
poveriſhed by an expenſive expedition againſt 5 
the Turks. But the amiable Sigiſmond | 


could do, what the authority of the emperor 


could not have done. So infinuating were 4 
his manners, ſo gentle and affable his beha- 
viour, that he won the hearts of men, and 
drew them as he pleaſed. Had not religion 


| _ oppoſed, nothing. could have withſtood the 
claim of this accompliſhed prince. to che 
5 crown of Bohemia. CS 
On the other ſide, Ziſea was not ducks ” 


5 ward in his preparations. He had ſome time 
before ſent Procop, an excellent young offi- 
cer, to command in Moravia; in whom he 
had entire confidence, and to whoſe ma- 


= nagement he wholly intruſted the military 
affairs of that country recommending to 


bim particularly a cautious behaviour, and 2 


meaſures merely defenſive. 
Procop was a citizen of Prague, of ondi- 


. 5 nary parentage; but his ſprightlineſs and 


beauty recommending him i in his childhood 
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to an affluent family, he had been adopted 
into it. His new father ſpared no expence 


in his education; and having given him the : : 
| beſt which his own country afforded, ſent 
him to travel into Spain, Italy, and other 


parts of Europe. After a conſiderable ſtay 


abroad, he returned home, a very accom- 
: pliſhed perſon. The religious war ſoon after 


breaking out, he attached himſelf, as his 
inclination led him, to the fortunes of Ziſca; 


under whom, he not only expected to learn 
the rudiments of war, his favourite ſtudy, 8 
= but reſolved to practiſe them likewiſe, i in the : 

ſervice of his country. From the moment 

hoe entered a camp, he gave himſelf up en- 
| tircly to his profeſſion ; ; in the knowledge of - 
which he made a rapid progreſs. Ziſca ſoon 
diſcovered | the uncommon talents of his 
young pupil; employed him frequently in 
matters, which required courage and punctu- 
Þ ality ; 3: and at an age when men ſeldom arrive 
at the command of a regiment, ſet him over 
K province. His abilities indeed were ſuch, 


that Ziſca was in little pain about Mo- 


FT ravia ; at leaſt he hoped, that Procop Would 5 
be able to keep the emperor employed, till 
: he himſelf ſhould return from the frontiers 


of 


i : 
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— Saxony; ; whither he marched, with all 


his force, upon the firſt notice of the ene- 
my's preparations. 

The marquiſs had not yet taken the field. 15 
Ziſca, to ſtrike a terror into his troops, ra- 
vaged his borders; and boldly, in the face 
of his army, ſat down before Auſig. 
Auſig is a ſtrong town ſituate upon the | 


5 Elbe, nearly where that river leaves Bohemia. 


28 It had always ſhewn a particular attachment 
to the emperor; and Was recommended by 


him in ſtrong terms, together with the bridge 1 
in its neighbourhood, to the protection of | 
the marquiſs. It was a ſenſible mortification GY 


therefore t to. that general to ſce. an enemy 
already at its gates; and he determined to 
_ riſk all, rather than leave it a prey. 


Ziſca, Who carried on his works with „ 
uſual vigour, had brought the ſiege to its 1 


ſtage, when the marquiſs appeared at the 
head of a great army, and offered him bat- 
tle. Ziſca, whoſe maxim it was, never to 


decline fighting, | accepted the challenge, 


though he had many difficulties to encoun- FF 


ter. The marquiſs had a ſuperior army, and 

: Ziſca was obliged flill more to thin his troops 
by leavi ing a large detachment to obſerve the 

e owns 
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town. The Saxons beſides were advanta- 
geouſly poſtcd, having taken poſſeſſion of a 
riſing ground, which” ſecured their flanks. 
A ſtrong wind alſo blew i in the faces of the _ 
Taborites; which | greatly weakened the 
flight of their arrows, while it 2dded new Y 
. ee to thoſe of the enemy. 2, 
But Ziſca had little confidence in \ miſſive | 
weapons. His whole line, with their poll- 
axes and fabres, i in their accuſtomed manner, 
made an impetuous attack upon the enemy. ; 


The Saxons, receiving them in good order, 


ſtood firm, and gave them a very ſevere 


check. This was a reception wholly unknown 


5 to the Taborites; who had ever been uſed 
5 to bear down all before them ; ; and in theſe 


new circumſtances were at a loſs how to act. 
They retreated ſome paces, as if aſtoniſhed _ 


at the nov elty of the thing. his critical 


= moment the Saxons ſhould have ſeized, while 


the Ui T0 fluttering i in the fails, ſeemed 
to hefitate, on which fide to give the ſwell. 

Had they . forward at this inſtant, it ĩs 

probable the Taborites had never recovered 


from their ſurprize. But inſtead of a gene- 


ral charge, they ſtood motionleſs; looking 
n the neee as if they had done enough 


Sic 
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buy not ſuffering themſelves to be beaten.— 


Ziſca, little leſs than inſpired, had a com- 
pleat idea of the whole affair; and being 
conducted to the front line, which ſtood yet 
unbroken, he cried out as he rode along, 
01 thank you my fellow- ſoldiers, for all 
your paſt ſervices, —if you nave now done 
your utmoſt, let us retire.” This noble . 
rebuke ſtung them to the foul. Every ve- 


teran gnaſhed his teeth with indignation, 


graſped his ſword, and preſſed forward; 


: cloſing, hand to hand, with the enemy, in 5 | 
the true temper of determined courage. 


he combat, thus renewed, became ſoon 
_ unequal. For ſome time the Saxons ſtill 

maintained a feeble fight. Four of their 
principal officers, endeavouring to reſtore 
the battle, were cut in pieces at the head of 


their diſmayed battalions. The whole wy 5 | 


ſoon after, in every part, gave ground : 


retreat, a rout, a maſſacre ſucceeded. T . 5 
carnage of the field was terrible. Not fewer : 


than 9000 Saxons were left dead upon the 


ſpot. Ziſca is taxed, however juſtly, with, 2 


1 great cruelty, after all reſiſtance was over. 
It is certain he never bought a victory ſo 

dear. _ ID, 
From 


2 1 . 5 "A 


would grant no conditions ; ; the governor 


was allowed half an hour to deliberate, 
whether he would ſurrender at diſcretion, 
or take the conſequence. He choſe the 
ſaſer meaſure; and the Taborites were quiet- 
in their quarters in Auſig before the cloſe 
of the evening. —Theſe two great events 
conſecrated the 22d of April, for 1 1 


5 years in Bohemia. 1 


The next day Ziſca ordered the town to 

” be diſmantled ; that it might no longer be 

= receptacle to his enemies: He broke 
down likewiſe the ſtately bridge over the 
Elbe; to cut off, as much as poſiible, all 


communication with Saxony. 


Having thus ſettled every thing i in the eaſt . 

1 85 of Bohemia, where he had been kept longer 
| than be expected, and having freed that 
I country even from the apprehenſion « of dan- 

ger, he returned with his victorious army $6 : 
| the afſiſtance of Procop. 


333 0 
From this ene of blood Re recalled his 


troops to new fields of glory. We muſt 
ſleep to night, cryed he, within the walls 
of Auſig. Thither the triumphant army 
carried the news of their victory. Ziſca 
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That general had ſufficient buſineſs upon 
his hands. The emperor appeared early upon 
the frontiers of Moravia; and after ſome 
irregular motions, fat down before Pernitz. 
Procop with his little army attended all 
his movements; and practiſed with admira- 


ble {kill thoſe leſſons, which he had juſt re- 


ceived. He was confined however to the |} 


minutiæ of war: he could not hurt, he 
could only teize, his unweildy adverſary, 
If the emperor offered him battle, his Par- 


 thian brigades, unincumbered with baggage, 7. 


7 retreated ſuddenly to the mountains. If the 
| emperor returned to his former enterprize, : 


Procop was inſtantly in his rear; and being 

acquainted with the country, beſet every | 

_ _ avenue to his camp with ſo much judgment, 
that Sigiſmond was obliged to ſend large de- 
- tachments, and often to run great hazard in ; 
procuring proviſions. In a word, Procop 

ſhewed himſelf, during the whole campaign, T 


a complete maſter of defenſive war; and 


gave the emperor ſach a check, as he little 
175 expected from ſo inferior a force. 
In the mean time the town behaved Wii 


5 equal ſpirit. Sigiſmond had now lain eight 


= Weeks: before it, and had not yet made che Wo 
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leaſt impreſſion « either upon the walls, or the 
garriſon ; ; though he had endeavoured his 


emo; by his engines and his menaces, to 


| ſhake both. He was obliged therefore to 
25 ſubmit to his ill fortune; and, drawing 
lines round the place, contented himſelf 
with ſtraitening its quarters, and ſhutting 
it up by a blockade. 

In this deſign he was again unfortunate. 
He had reduced the town to great extremity, 
when, by one of thoſe maſterly ſtrokes, 


which may deceive the greateſt captain, 


Procop drawing his attention to another 
quarter, forced his lines in an unſuſpected 
5 part, and threw ſuccours into the place. l 
. his was a ſevere blow to Sigiſmond. His 
work was entirely to begin a new ; the ſum- 
mer was wearing apace; the Saxons were 
0 totally defeated ; and Ziſca was returning 
with a victorious army. —Agitated by theſe 
. reflections ; and having nothing 1 in proſpect | 
but new diſaſters, he gave up his deſign, and 
retreated. —Thus was Bohemia delivered 
once more from the fear of her enemies; 


1 and her champion, after a ſhort, but active 


1 campaign, was allowed to ſheath his ſword. 
The news of Sigiſmond' 3 retreat met 


Ziſea 
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Ziſca near Prague. As the troops, having 
made forced marches from Auſig, had been 
harraſſed with intolerable fatigue, he thou ght 
it proper to give them a few days reſt. He 


incamped therefore within three Jeagues 1 


Prague; and attended by a ſmall body of 


| horſe, took up his own reſidence in the city. | 
He had not been at Prague fince the late | 


diſturbances, and hoped, by his preſence, 
to diſſipate what might ſtill remain of ill- 


humour in the minds of the inhabitants. „„ 
He was however miſtaken. His preſence, |} 
| Inſtead of reſtoring harmony, appeared 


plainly to give new offence. He ſoon had 


flagrant inſtances of the diſtate of the p 
ple; which he had the magnanimity 1 to diſ= | 
regard, ſtill expecting it would wear off. 
On the contrary, it increaſed daily, diſcover- _ ö 
ing itſelf in the moſt groſs affronts, and at ”— 


length in the moſt violent outrages. 


At a very unſeaſonable hour, ſomewhat 


after midnight, he was alarmed by an officer 


IM his guard, who entering his chamber, | 


with a diſturbed countenance, acquainted | 8 | 
him, that he had no time to loſe, that the } 


5 perfidious townſmen were preparing to ſeize 1 


him. Ziſca aſking afew queſtions, | and re- }F 
| ceiving ; a 
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ceiving ſuch anſwers as leſt him little room 
to doubt, immediately got on horſe-back; 
ordering at the ſame time, a haſty trumpet 
to ſound 79 horſe, through the quarters. The 
troops, which conſiſted of about 400 men, 
repaired directly, With ſuch circumſtances 
-of diſorder, as may be. imagined, to the great 
15 ſquare. . Not a man know the cauſe of this 
den alarm. While they ſtood enquiring 
one of another, and cach forming ſuch con- . 
jectures, as his imagination ſuggeſted, their 
ears were ſuddenly ſtruck with the ſound of 
| bells, which burſt inſtanta neouſly from every 
tower of the city, in one general peal. Im 
mediately on the ſignal, they were attacked 
; by multitudes of people, crouding through 


1 5 every avenue and ftreet ; but! in chat tumul- 


tuary manner, which plainly diſcovered A 
== diſconcerted ſcheme. The Ta aborites, placing 
their father, as they commonly called Ziſca, 
in the centre, formed round him, as the 

* exigence would allow and defended them- 55 
ſelves with great firmneſs. Indeed the ene- 
my made no extr aordinary efforts; ; they ſeem- 


dd contented with blocking up the avenues 


of the ſquare, and throwing a few wezpons, 
which did little execution. Tf any approach- 
„ e Go 
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ed nearer, and attempted a ruder affault, a 
few horſemen were ordered to ride in among 
them; who generally drove them back ſome 
paces. But this was only the reflux of a. 
Se] ng which preſently returned. 
In the mean time day- light appeared ; 
and ſhewed the Taborites the deſperate cir- 
cumſtances of their ſituation. Ziſca, Who 
was exactly informed of every thing, hav- = 
ing called his officers about! him, reſolved (as — 
the only expedient i in the preſent exigence, 
e endeavour to force a way through the 
high ſtreet, which led to th e camp. 
In conſequence of this refolution, a vigo- 0 
rous attack was made. The citizens were | 
> preſently beaten off; and the Taborites ga 8 
lantiy fought their way eee all 8 5 
5 . tion. 


In the middle of he let their: imp: etu⸗ - 


55 hey received a check. There a barricado 


had been begun, the haſty work of that tu- | 
multuous morning. The materials indecd : 
had been rather Fronght together, than put 
into form. It ſerved HOWever to retard the 
violence of Ziſea. Many © f his ſoldiers 
were obliged to diſmount, to 1 the paſ- 
fag e; and could not afterwards recover their 


| horſes: : 


horſes : all. Ger was bi roken ; ; and, the 
enemy cloſing on every fide, a ſcene of 


Ps great conſuſion enſued. 


At length the fortune of Ziſca prevailed. 
W. ith the loſs of ſome men, though of ſewer 
than might have been expected, he forced | 
the barcicado, and made bis way to the 
ate 
Here the enemy endend ourell to form a 
ſecond time; and a new ſcene of tumult | 
followed. But the gate was at length burſt. 
open ; and Ziſca, at the head of His little 
_ troop, ſallied out in triumph. He was pur- 


5 ſued by all the force, that could be brought ; 


out againſt him; which conſiſted of ſome 
thooknds; ; againſt whom he maintained a 
1 flying fight with ſuch intrepidity, as made 


none of Thee very forward to cloſe in upon 


him. His diſmounted troopers, | who had 
been of ſo much ſervice in opening a paſſage, 
were now of equal difadyantage 1 in reta; ding 
his march: -norithiandiog. which, the 

| order of it continued unbroken” - 
In the midſt of this victorious retreat, an 
IB unforeſeen accident almoſt proved fatal to 


him. The enemy were making one of their 


boldeſt efforts, when, Ziſca being W | 
* 2 e 
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from his company in the confuſion of the 
attack, his horſe, undirected, plunged into 


a morals. His perſon being conſpicuous, 
he was preſently ſurrounded; and a furious 
conteſt enſued; in which the Taborites were 


victorious; and had the good fortune 1 
recover their fainting general. 
The route, which 1 Taborites took, led 
acroſs a fair plain, or rather valley, environ- 


15 ed with riſing grounds, which, approaching 0 


5 each other, at the farther end, formed a 


narrow paſs. Here Ziſca, WhO had been 


” miſerably harr aſſed along the plain, and had 
more open country beyond the defile, de- 


0 termined to make a ſtand; thinking his deſ- 


perate circumſtances a ſufficient apology for 


the appearance of raſhneſs. Having drawn 


up his little troop therefore with all "the ad- 
vantage which accrued from his ſituation, 


he preſented himſelf to the enemy; who 1 


did not decline an engagement. : 
Hiſtorians relate this battle with very im- 
wy probable circumſtances. We are told, that 


: _ Liſca not only gained the victory, but that 1 


a he put to the ſword above zooo of the ene- 
my. It i is not unlikely, that if the laughter D 
from the dime be TAKGR into the ac- 
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Count, the Calixtin party might looſe that 
number. It is certain however, that Ziſca _ 
made good his retreat; and arrived in ſafety 
. at his camp. | 
GBreat was the conſternation in Prague, 


Wen the fugitives from this unfortunate 
attack returned without their prey. The 


5 Calixtin- party at Grit intended to have cruſu- 5 


ed Ziſca without diſturbance; not doubting 
but the diffipation of his ſect would follow. 
When that was found impracticable, they 
determined, at any rate, to cruſh him. 
Their fraud and force being equally in- 
- effectual, they ſaw themſelves in deſperate 


circumſtances. They had provoked a very i 


powerful enemy, whom they could not 
withſtand; and from whom they had every 
thing to fear. The die however was thrown; 

and They. muſt accommodate their game as 


1 ey were able. 


In the mean time Ziſca, calling his troops : 


: together, acquainted them in form with the 


whole tranſaction; and having raiſed in them 


| ſuch ſentiments of indignation as he wiſhed 


1 0 inſpire, he immediately ſtruck his tents, 


and like the injured Roman of old, marched 
. 3; _ directly 
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directly to the city, and incamped under 
its walls. 8 
Before he attempted ſores; he ſent in a. 


_ trumpet, requiring, in very ſtern language, 53 
that the adviſers, and chief inſtruments of | 


the late villainous aſſault ſhould be put into L 


his hands. But the guilt of that action was 
ſo univerſal, that it was impoffible to ſay, 
| who was {volved the dcepeſt. Inſtead of 
complying therefore with the. order of Ziſca, 
the miſerable inhabitants choſ rather to try f 
perſuaſive arts; endeavouring by every me- 


thod iu often the chief, and move the com- 


paſſion of tus troops. Intreaties, promiſes, 
and prayers were addreſſed by the magiſtrates 


to Ziſca; while the populace, from the | 


5 walls, made the ſame earneſt application to 
the ſoldiers. Some pleaded kindred, or al- 
liances, or the rights of hoſpitality affection- 
ately performed. Mary with tears deplored 1 
their wretched fate; proteſting before God 
and man, that they had no hand in the late 
commotion: while numbers, who had 2 i 
right to the protection of Ziſca, from their Þ 
adherence to his cauſe, were deſcribing their | 
doors, and houſes, or agreeing upon ſecret . 
marks, and Pledges, by which they might 
| eſcape 
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eſcape the mpending vengeance z ; intreating, 
at the ſame time, one for a friend, another 


ſor a ſon, or near relation, whom his un- 


happy fate had involved in the general guilt. 


But Ziſca continued ſtern and immove- 
able. He was perſuaded the Calixtin- -party , 
could by no means, be depended \ on; and 
that they would never unite in any friendly 


league. Ile determined therefore to take 


this opportunity of leiſure from his other 
enemies, to ſubdue them thoroughly ; ; 


aſſuring himſelf, that till this ſhould be 


effected, the accompli ſhment of his great 


defigns would remain uncompleat. 


The troops were more Neid They 


conſidered not the affair with the foreſight 


of their chief; and having only. before their 
eyes the preſent Its ene of diſtreſs, began to | 
murmur at the Work, in Which they were 


engaged; and at the ſeverity of him, who 


bad e them in it. They would 

not be the inſtruments of the deſtruction 

of ka city, waich was the glory of their 
” : country. —Thei ir gene! ral might ſeek other 

| miniſters of his vengeance.—'F hey would 

_ offer their lives a willing ſacrifice . againſt 


the unjuſt, attempts of their « enemies; but 
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no one ſhould oblige them to take 1 up arms _ 
: againſt their brethren.” | 


"Theſe whiſpers 55 reached the ears of 


Ziſca,—the firſt ſeditious whiſpers he had 
ever heard. His orders he found hourly leſs Vs 
punctually obeyed ; he was accoſted with 
inſolent ſpeeches, as he paſſed along the 
lines; 3 and mutinous tumults gathered avout 
his tent. In a word, he ſaw the contagion | 
: ſpreading apace; and immediate need of 
a remedy. Calling his troops there fore = 
together, he cideavornred. to aſſuage the I 
riſing mutiny, by ſhewing them the neceſſity 
5 of ſevere meaſures. The Calixtins had now | 
twice, he told them, almoſt rained the com- 1 
mon cauſe; and would be ready to ruin it 
again on any future occaſion. The emperor, 
be faid, was always on the watch; and 
Would be glad to widen their miſunder- 
| ſtandipgs, and take the advantage of them. 


For himſelf, he had no intention, he told 


them, to lay the « city in blood and deſolation. 
All he propoſed was to make himſelf entire 
- maſter of 1t; and when he had it in his 
85 power, he would li ſten to the ſuggeſtions | 
of. pity, and would | temper ſeverity. with ' 
| mercy. 


| « This, - 


2 +: 8. © A. n 
«c This, my fellow-ſoldiers, ſaid he, con- 
i cluding his ſpeech, is my intention: but if 
it ſhall ſeem more agreeable to you WIE 
with greater lenity ; ; if you ſhall chuſe 6 
reach out to theſe bloody men even an 
unlimited mercy, I ſhall conſider myſelf 
only as your miniſter: and whether you 
chuſe war or peace, 1. am ready with my 
5 utmoſt power to ſecond that choice. — 
One thing only let me requeſt, for the 
| fake of all our mutual labours, and mutual 
glorics, let me requeſt, that theſe Nappy 


diviſions amongſt us may ceaſe ; ; and that 


whether we ſheath our ſwords, or keep 


them drawn, the world may know, mat: 
We are united in our councils, as well as 


our arms; and that Ziſca, and his com- 
: banions, have only one common cauſe.” 
In ſach ſoothing language did the prudent 
chief addreſs bimlelf to the prejudices of his 
ſoldiers. His ſpeech had the deſired effect. 
They who did not hear it, caught the fire 
from thoſe who did. The whole army was 
5 Inſtantly animated with” a new ſpirit; and 


| the camp rang with profeſſions of obedience, 1 8 


and acclamations of praiſe. 


I 
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It was now near ſunſet ; too late to take 
the full advantage of the ardour of the 
troops. Orders therefore were given for an 
aſſault early the next morning. Every thing 
was prepared. The regiments, in their ſe- 
veral ſtations, reſted upon their arms; and 
Ziſca retired to his tent, big with the thoughts 
of the ſucceeding day.— Many were the re- 
5 | flections he made; 3 and many the compunc— 5 
tions he felt, when he thus found him 
ſelf upon the point of laying waſte the capi- 
tal of his country. — But the liberties of | 
. Bohemia urged him 88 this harſh ler 


. vice. 


As he was ruminating on © things, it 
being now paſt midnight, 2 perſon was in- 
troduced to him by the officer of his guard, Ws 
who earneftly defired a private audience. ; 

Ziſca preſently knew him to be the cele- 
brated Roqueſan ; an ecclefiaſtic, who, from 
the meaneſt circumſtances of birth and or 

tune, had raiſed himſelf, by his great ta alents, 


to have the moſt perſonal conſequence of any 


man in Prague. Noqueſan came a deputy 


from his Fellow-citizens now reduced to th 


: loweſt dechaie They: had good intelligence +3 


tro! n 8 
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from Ziſca s camp; and well knew the fatal 
reſolution of the preceding evening. | 
Of what paſſed between theſe two chiefs, 

on this occaſion, we have no particulars. 
Roqueſan however infiſted on ſuch argu- 
ments, as over- powered the reſolution of 
Ziſca; and a thorough. reconciliation took _ 
place; An anonymous French hiſtorian, 
who wrote the life of Ziſca, mentions terms 
of agreement; but as theſe are unlikely, and, 
-as far as appears, unauthorized, it is of little 
| moment to inſert them. It is probable, that 
5 Ziſca would not ſo eaſily have been brought 
to a reconciliation, had not the late mutiny 
among his troops given a new turn to his : 
counſels. 1 Rs „„ N 
While theſe things were ain gat Prague, 
the Gil ſtreſſed 5 was in great per- 


plexity. The battle of Auſig had greatly 


e that conſtancy, which had thus far 7 


ſapported him. Six times, in three cam- 
Faigns, he had been vanquiſhed 1 in the open 
Bel Id: his tow ns had been raviſhed from bim, 
and his provinces laid waſte. He acknow- 
ledged the ſuperior talents of F his adverſary ; 
and was quell led by that noble and uncon- 
De quered ſpirit, which animated the cauſe of 


Ay 


| 
| 
; 
fl 
4 
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liberty, The late difſention had, in ſome 


degree, revived his hopes: but he was ſcarce 
informed of the circumſtances of the quar- 
rel, when he was informed of the reconci- 
luation likewiſe. Every ray of hope there- 
fore being now excluded, he ſubmitted to 
his hard fate; and reſolving on any terms, i 
to give peace to his bleeding country, ſent 
N deputies to Ziſca, requeſting him to ſheath 
| his ſword, and name his conditions; offer 
e ing him, at the ſame time, for himſelf, what : 
might have e me. moſt e 2 am- 


bition. 1 


Ziſca was as equally Aaron of a econeili⸗ : 


tion. He had taken up arms with a view 4 
only to obtain peace, and was hear tily g glad 

of an occaſion to lay them down. He re- 
turned a meſſage to the emperor, full of that 
reſpectful language, with which the great 
can eaſily cover enmity; tho' at the ane 
time breathing that ſpirit, which became 3 


chief 1 in the cauſe of liberty. 
After a few couriers had paſſed, a place of 


congreſs Was appointed; and Ziſca ſet out to 
meet the emperor, attended by the principal 
_ officers of his army. It gave Europe a ſub- 
ject for various converſation, when this $ great . 


man, 
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man, whom one unfortunate battle would 
have reduced to the condition of a rebel; 
Was ſeen paſſing through the midſt of Bo- 
hemia, to treat with his ſovereign, like a 
: ſovereign, upon equal terms. = 


But Ziſca lived not to put a finiſhing hand f 
to this treaty. His affairs obliged him to 


take this route through a part of the country, 
at which the plague at that time raged. e 
the caſtle of Priſcow, where he had en- 
gaged to hold an aſſembly of the ſtates af::: 


5 5 that diſtrict, the fatal contagion ſeized him, 


and put an end to his life, on the ſixth of 


1 October 1424, — at a time, when, all his 


3 labours being ended, and his great purpoſes Ce 


almoſt e (fuch was the courſe f 
: providence) he had only to enjoy thoſe li- 
FF berties, and that tranquillity, which his vir- 
tue had ſo nobly purchaſed. 5 
Some authors write, that, being had by 
thoſe around him, a little before his death, 
where he would have his remains depoſited ? 


1 | he anſwered where they pleaſed — that it 
| was indifferent to him, whether they were 


| thrown out to o the vultures, or conſigned to to 
E the tomb. 88 
We 


the Taborites ; ; and that it had the full ef ffect 
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Me are informed too, that upon his death 
bed he ordered his {kin to be made into a 
drum * The very ſound of which, ad ded 
he, will diſperſe your enemies.“ It is pro- 
bable this ſpeech is a mere fiction: ſuch 
vaunting, agreeing ill with tha at reſerved cha- 
racer, which Ziſca had ever maintaincd. 
Morery indeed tells us „ that the drum was 


actually made; that it was uſed in battle by 


-/ 


expected from it; though at the ſame time, 
with a ridiculous gravity, he informs us, that 


he doth not ſuppoſe it was owing to any fas: 


pernatural power, with which tat inſtru- £ 


ment was endowed. The whole ſeems an 


idle tale. It may even be queſtioned, Whe- 


ther the ict in of a bo dy i in that morbed ſtate, | 


which the plague occaſions, 15 capable of 
being cured : or if it were, we can hardly 4 
imagine, that any people could be ſo infa- N 
tust d, as firſt to manufacture, and after- 
wards to carry about with them the remains : 
of an infected carcaſe. „ 
The beſt accounts inform us, that he was 5 
buried in the great church at Czaſlow i in 
7 Bohemia ; ; where a monument was erected 
to his memory, with an inſcription to this 


purpole 5 HERE 


LP 


HERE LIES TOHN ZISCA : 
WHO HAVING DEFENDED HIS COUNTRY 
AGAINST THE ENCROACHMENTS 
OF PAPAL TYRANNY, 
RESTS IN THIS HALLOWED PLACE 
8 IN DES 
Or THE e . 


= The rich, fd the only ſtain on the 
character of Ziſca, is his cruelty. Of this 


His enemies make loud complaints; and his . 


5 friends, it muſt be confeſſed, are very ill able 


to clear him. Againſt the popiſh clergy, Rb 
. certain, he act act with great ſe; erity. Many N 
of them he put to death, and more he ba- 


niſhed; plundering and confiſcating their 
poſſeſſions, * ithout any reſerve. 


They WO are moſt inclined to exculpate 


| this rigour, perſuade us, that he conſidered 
theſe eccleſfiaſtics not as heretics, but as 
- civil. offenders ; z—Aas men, who were ac- 5 
countable for all the blood, which had been 
ſpilt 1 in Bohemia; and on whoſe heads the | 
juſtice of an injured nation ought ans = 


to fall. 


But the beſt ks y perhaps may "a 


taken from the manners of the age, in 


which 
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which he lived. In thoſe barbarous times, 
and among thoſe barbarous nations, rough 
nature appear ed in its rudeſt form. Friends : 
and enemies were treated from the heart, 
without that gloſs of decency, which arts, | 
| and civility have introduced. 
Some allowance alſo may be made for the 
peculiar violence, which naturally attends. 
_ civil diſſentions; in which every injury is: 
greatly heightened, and — 5 paſſion i im- 
moderately moved. 
Upon the whole, Ziſca Was s by n no means 5 
5 animated with that true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
which his amiable maſter, Huſs, had diſco- | 


vered on all occaſions. His fierce temper 5 


ſeems to have been modelled rather upon 
the old Teſtament, than the new; and the 


genius of that religion in a great degree to 5 


have taken hold of him, which in its © A 
moſities call'd down fire from heaven. 
His capacity Was vaſt; his plans of action 
extenſive ; and the vigour of his mind in 
executing thoſe plans aſtoniſhing. Difficul- 
ties with him were motives. They rouſed 
up latent powers, proportioned to the emer- 


5 gence. Even blindneſs could not check the 


ardour of his foul ; and what Was ſaid of 


the: 
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the Grecian Timolean, under the ſhine miſ- 
fortune, (whole character indeed he reſem- 

bled in many inſtances) may with equal 

juſtice be applyed to him; hanc calamitatem 
ita moderate tulit, ut neq; eum querentem quif- 5 
quam audierit, neq; eo minus privatis, publi- 


ciſq; rebus interfuerit. His military abilities 
were equal to what any age hath produced; 
and as ſuch they are acknowledged by all 


| hiſtorians. Nor do we admire him leſs as a 


politician. If the great man was ſeen in the 
conduct, and courage, which he diſcovered 


in the field; he was equally ſeen in govern- 
ing, by his own native authority, a land f 
anarchy; and in drawing to one Pune the 


force of a divided nation. 


Nor was the end, which he ated, wb. 
worth: of his great actions. Utterly devoid 


both of ambition and avarice, he had no 5 


1 aim but to eſtabliſh, upon the ruins of c 
I clefiaſtical tyranny, the civil and religious 
liberties of his country. 


20 IA 59 
we END. 
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TAVING this wouth the a of--: 
the Bohemian reformers to a glori- 
dus iſſue under Ziſca, it may be pro- 

: per to continue the narration, in few words, 

till this great ſtruggle between the contend- : 
ing parties was decided. 

| After the death of Ziſca, the 8 05 of : 

1 war kindled anew. It is probable, the em- 
peror, on this great event, might ſuſpend, OT 

| and finally break off the treaty, exporting. 
better conditions. e 

15 Procop, WhO had ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed 

2 himſelf in Moravia, and was eſteemed the 

5 2 1 . ableſt 5 


ableſt of Ziſca's generals, 688 6 took the 


lead after his deceaſe. This chief ſuſtained 


the character he had acquired, Indeed the 
| Taborite armies were now ſo formed, and 


diſciplined by the care, and abilities of | 


Ziſca; fo inured to all the difficulties of 
their profeſſion, and ſo formidable to their 


enemies, that the reputation of future ge- : 


nerals was in a great meaſure Ziſca's due; 


| who had laid a foundation, on which even 
inferior talents might ſucceſsfully build. 


But Procop had talents to form a ſcheme, 125 


which fortune had given him only to com- 1 
pleat. Yet he had ſtill great difficulties to 
| encounter. To the old enemies of his cauſe 
a new one was added. The pope, incited | 
"©: by the- clamours of the religious, reared his 
holy banners; and a formidable army under 
aA cardinal-general, was ſent into Bohemia. 
But his eminence ſhared the fate of all his 
predeceſſors i in this war ; and the Bohemian 
arms triumphed, wherever they were 95. 9 


poſed. 


18 the military inventions s of Ziſca, Pro- 


| cop added an improvement of his own. He 
introduced armed chariots into his lines, - 
5 which ſerved as a ſort of moving rampart ; 8 
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through the interſtices of which his troops 
charged and retired at pleaſure. On other 
occaſions, his chariots would take a ſudden 
heel, and incloſe whole battalions of the 
enemy; which, thus environed, were deſ- 
tined to certain flaughter, | i He found them 
ſtill more uſeful in his ravaging excurſions. 
They ſerved, at the ſame time, as a defence 
to his marauders, and as waggons to carry 


5 off the plunder. 


Procop had now continued in arms 1 
85 years. _ His campaigns, though not diſtin- 


| = guiſhed by thoſe illuſtrious ations: which 
f Bad marked the campaigns of Ziſca, were 


however generally ſucceſsful. He had not 
indeed thoſe opportunities of performing 
ſplendid actions. The emperor, waſted by 
his vaſt expences, had of late ſuffered the 
War to languiſh ; hoping to procure thoſe 
advantages from repoſe, which he could not 
force by his arms. He was well acquainted 
With the mutual animoſities of the Tabo- 


| rites and the Calixtins, who agreed in no- 


thing, but in oppoſing him: and he thought 
a little 1 eiſure, as it had hitherto done, might 


| -- "ripen; their diſſentions Procop, he knew, 


was an able general ; but he had a mean 


„ opinion 
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opinion of him, as a politician—as a man 
either of temper, or addreſs to aſſuage or 
 S manage the rage of parties. Upon the 
— whole, he had reaſon to hope, that time 
might produce ſome happy criſis in his fa- 
vour. That criſis now approached. 
In the TO. 1431, the council of Baſil 
_ aſſembled.  Hither the Taborites were in- 
vited with a profuſion of civil language. 
But they received the ſummons with great 
indignation. It was the univerſal cry, That 
general councils were general peſts; that = 
they were called only in ſupport of eceleſi 
aſtical tyranny and that no credit Was due I 
5 to ſuch partial conventions.“ 5 
Procop however, 1 N a magnanimity I 
"which: could not brook the imputation 9945 
-1 refuſing a challenge of any kind, determined | 
to attend the council: and when his friends {| 
urged the danger; and adviſed him at leaſt ; 
to ſecure himſelf by a ſufficient paſsportz | 
1 they only made him the more reſolute in his Mi 
purpoſe : . Paſſport ! cried he, need Wwe 
other than our ſwords?” ? 
) us reſolved and accompanied by Cotes, 1 5 
another leader of the Taborites, he ſet out, 
at the head of a Nen of horſe. The 
= 5 whole 
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Whole city of Baſil came out to meet ſo ex< 


traordinary a deputation. very one was 
earneſt to e the faces of theſe gallant 


heroes with the actions they had performed; 
and ſaw, or thought they faw, ſomething 
more than human in thoſe. countenances, 


the very appearance of which had put ar- 
miss to flight. The two deputies were re- 
ceeived by the magiſtrates at the gate of the 
city; and the fathers of the council (fo great 
a change, ſince the times of Huſs, had the 
influence of power produced) paid them 
ſuch honours, as Were paid only to crowned 
heads. After many conferences, which _ 
18 5 ended! in attaching them the more firmly to 1 


their own. Opt inions, they returned into Bo- 
hemia. 2 FEM EE 

The council . hed; an aftergame 
to play. Upon: the departure of the Tabo- 


rite chiefs, they ſent deputies, choſen from 
the moſt eminent of their body, into Bohe- 
mia ; who had in charge (out of the great 
regard the council had for the Bohemians, 
[and their carneſt zeal to draw them to the 
true faith) to diſcuſs thoſe points at full lei- 
ure in Prague, which the multiplicity of 


affairs would not allow at t Baſil. — This Was 
8 24 ©5674. ee 
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their pretence : their real deſign was, to di- 
vide the Bohemians ; and to kindle again 
the old animoſity, - which had ſo nearly 


5 proved fatal to both parties. 


This buſineſs was carryed on with that 
ſingular addreſs, for which the court of 


Rome hath ever been remarkable in negoti- | 
ations of this kind; and was at length, by 


gs aſſiduity of theſe good cardinals, brought | 


„ 80 happy iſſue. A great party, under = 


5 Mignard, a man of courage and abilities, ap- | 


peared in arms againſt Procop; and the || 
fury of civil diſcord degan to rage in all its 5 

5 violence. „ f TE 

The Taborites 1 now ample. Ss OT 


to regret the clemency, which had formerly 
been ſhewn at Prague; and remembered, 
with compunction of heart, how often their 


great chief would inſiſt, that no peaceful | 
| ſettlement could be obtained, till the factious 


, ſpirit of that city ſhould be ſubdued. But 3 


it was now too late for reflection. 


Procop however, unconcerned, at the head 

of veterans, whoſe valour he had known 
during ten campaigns, met his adverſary with 
aſſurance of ſucceſs. © You have not now, 


"WF. fellow ſoldiers, eryed he, diſciplined | 
| Imperialiſts, : 


— 
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Tnperiatifts, and hardy Saxons to oppoſe. | 
| Thoſe hoſtile banners belong to troops ener- 
_ vated by city-luxury ; and inſpired by fac- 
tion, inſtead of courage. Vou have only to 
begin the attack: their own guilty con- 
ſciences will do the reſ t. 
The cautious Miene felt, with ſecret 
joy, the prognoſtics of ſucceſs: he ſaw the 
| confidence of his impetuous enemy; a and 
with the addreſs of a more experienced leader | 
improved it fully to his own advantage. 
2, the plains of Broda this fatal quarrel © 
3 was decided. Here the Taborite any, 
drawn by their ardour into inſuperable diffi- 
cCeulties, after a well- fought day, was exter- 
minated. Here fell the gallant Procop, 
vainly endeavouring to reſtore a broken bat- 
the; and with him fell the liberties of his 
country. N 
555 battle of Broda peed an + als way 
d 0 the ſucceſſion of Sigiſmond. The Calix- 
tin party having gratifyed their revenge, now _ 
paid the Fig Reduced by their victory, 
they were no longer in a condition to oppoſe 
the emperor. Conquerors, and conquered 
| ſabmitted to his yoke; and hen was crowned _ 
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e ague amidſt the acclamations we 
of his enemies. 


It would be unpardonable ingratitude i . 


- © proteſtant writer not to acknowledge the : 
lenity, which attended this ſudden revolu- 
tion. Sigiſmond, with a magnanimity,which 
few princes could exert, (it would be invi- 

dious to aſcribe his behaviour to meaner mo- 


; tives) entered Bohemia, not as a conquered 


province, but as a patrimony, which had de- 
ſcended to him quietly from his anceſtors. 
Such of the Taborites as had eſcaped the 


8 carnage of that fatal day, conſiſting chiefly | 

5 of a few thin garriſons, in all about 6000 
muten, he took under his protection; ſuffered 
them to live peaccably at Tabor; and ſhew- 


ing them favour beyond any of the Bohe- 


mian reformers, (many of whom met witb 


rougher uſage) allowed them with unparal- 


5 lelled . the uſe of their own reli- 


5 ligion. 


Some years after, Enes Splint, reſiding = 


with a public character, in Bohemia, had 


the curioſity to viſit Tabor. The account 
he hath left us of the remains of this brave 


people is not a little entertaining. The reader 
i 19 2 will 
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will make allowance for the zeal of a — ; 


writer. 1 
Returning, ſays he,” to Prague, our route 
brought us near Tabor, which we had all 


an inclination to viſit: but not knowing 
- what ſort of reception we might meet with, 
we ſent a meſſenger to acquaint the magi- 
ſtrates of the town with our names and 
our intentions. We had a very obliging = 
Li anſwer; and the principal inhabitants came 
| - out to meet us. But fo wretched a ſet of 
people I never ſaw. Their dreſs was rude, 5 
beyond what 1 1s commonly ſeen among the > 
loweſt vulgar ; ſome of them were clad even 
in ſkins. They rode on horſeback ; but 
their horſes, and furniture were of a piece 
with their dreſs. Their perſons too were 
juſt as extraordinary: ſcarce one of them, 
but was disfigured by ſome frightful 1 maim. 
One wanted an eye, another an arm, a third 
a leg. Their reception of us was equally | 
void of every appearance either of form r 
1 politeneſs. In their rude manner, however, 1 
* they offered us each a trifling preſent; and 
brought us, by way of refreſhment, wine 
and fiſh. We then entered the town. Over: 
the gate ſtood a ſtatue of Ziſca; and near ** 


4 
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aan angel holding a cup; as an emblem of 
their maintaining the doctrine of the two _ 


ſpecies. Their houſes were very ordinary; 


built chiefly of clay, and wood ; no regula- 1 


rity, no form of ſtreets ; but every houſe 
| ſanding by itſelf. The inſides however 


were better furniſhes than the outſides ſeem- _ 


ed to promiſe : they were inriched with the 
8 ſpoils of conquered provinces; which, to 
the everlaſting diſgrace of the emperor Si- 
5 giſmond, were never reſtored. In their great 


Een. ſquare ſtood various forms of military en- 
gines; with a view, as we ſuppoſe, to ſtrike 


| a terror into the neighbouring country: tho; 


the people were become quite pacific, apply- T— 
ing themſelves only to huſbandry, and me- |} 


chanic arts. In this ſquare too ſtood their 
temple, as they call it; a wooden ſtructure, 


ſcarce ſuperior to a country barn. Here they 


preached to the people : here they expounded 


| their doctrines; here ſtood their unconſe- 
crated altar; and here even the holy ſacra- 


ment was adminiſtred. Their prieſts were 
a unornamented, except by beards of an im- 


moderate length. Tythes were entirely diſ- 
allowed. The clergy had no property. The7ß 


were ſupply d with all necetla ries, in kind, 3 
. „„ by 
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den. No prayers to ſaints were permitted; 


no holidays; no ſet faſts; no canonical 

hours. Half the ſacraments were diſcarded. ; 

Religious houſes were abominations. Their 

; baptiſmal font was unconſecrated. Theirdead 

buryed in unhallowed ground. They were 
paunctual however in their attendance upon 
divine ſervice; and had yy ſevere penaltias 


to inforce a reverence to it. 


our viſit. Their ſpeech, on this occaſion, 


had more of politeneſs in it chan their : * 


pearance ſeemed | to promiſe, . 


2⁰ 14 59 
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= by the people. Images Were wholly forbid- 


The next day, upon our 4 ee the £ 
5 magiſtrates of this wretched town came again 
to wait upon us, and returned us thanks for 
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1A V I N G thus given the reader what 


In the life of Wicliff, the labour of col 


. lecting Was made very eaſy to me by the i W 
duſtry and accuracy of Dr. Lewis, who hath _ 

brought together, 1 in his life of that reform= _ 

er, great plenty of materials. Had he been 

MM happy i in the diſpoſition of them, 1 ſhould 
not have thought the new lights, which! 
© have endeavoured to throw upon this great 1 
5 character, a ſufficient apology for my en- | 
N gaging i in the ſame Work. 


Lord 


appeared moſt worthy of his notice 
5 with regard to theſe eminent reformers, 1 
Vwhoſe lives I have attempted, it may be pro 
per to acquaint him with thoſe helps, and = 
authorities, which J have commonly uſed. 
I have indeed taken from other writers, be- E 
ſides thoſe I ſhall mention; but I have ge= ; 
_ nerally 1 in that caſe quoted them i in the text, 5 
. it the incident was of conſequence. 


FHisronx or rim Liyz and WIrrixes OF Jo CALVIN, By M. 
Avpm.— Paris.— Mons. D'Aubigne's history of the Reformation, 
30 ably translated into Englisk- by Mr. Kelly, (published at 
 Whittaker's, Ave-maria-lane,) has raised a hornet's nest around 
him. All churches and sects are vociferating against his able 
work, and we know not how to give it a higher eulogium than 
stating the facts of its exciting such a general enmity, for it is a 
proof that the author has spoken the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, without regard to bias or partiality of any | 
80 all contests there is a portion of right, and an immense 
pe Hon of wrong on both sides, and consequently he who states 
the real facts of the case is sure to make many enemies and few | 
friends. Mons. Audin, a Catholic, has now gt goon with Mons. | 
 D'Aubigns, and he meets him on the ground of correlative evi- 
dence, forgetting that evidence is of not the slightest value, except 
_ when weighed on the principles of philosophy and experience. 
There is not a sect or an absurdity in the world that is not sup- 
ported by even voluminous evidence. Calvin's life is too well 
known in this country to need our giving any regular history of 
the man or detail-ef his conduct, but in this controversy we are 
amused with the reminiscences of the fanaticism attached both 
to Calvin and the age in which he lived; for instance, the Govern- _ 
ment of Geneva enforced all the fanatic's hateful precepts. In 
one case a man was put in the pillory for playing at cards, not 
for money, but for amusement. In another 
A married lady having gone out, last Sunday, wearing her hair in longer curls 
Than is becoming, which is a bad example, and contrary to what is taught by _ 
preachers of the Gospel,—it is ordered that she be committed to prison, toge - 
ther with her two attendants, and the person who dressed her hair, 
_ Calvin's severities had brought him to the following condition :— |. 
He resembles an old hermit of the Thebaid, emaciated by long vigils and | 
fasting, his cheeks are sunken, his forehead furrowed, his face coleurless as 
that of a corpse, but his brilliant eyes glow with an unearthly fire. His figure | 
is slightly bowed, the bones seem bursting through his skin, but his step is 
_ nteady and his tread firm. „ | 5 5 
The marriageists and the non-marriageists were then at daggers | 
drawn, the Catholic clergy being all for celibacy, and as their | 
adversaries said for concubinage, whilst the Protestant clergy, out | 
of spite and in a spirit of opposition, were all for matrimony, and 
those who did not want a wife fer love or money, would have 
done to show their gospel hatred of the opposite chureh. Here is 
OCalvin's circular letter to his friends and adherents desiring them 
to choose him a helpmate „ „„ 
I care not for personal charms; the only beauty which delights me is that 
mme should be chaste, economical, obedient, patient, and that there sheuld be 
a reasonable hope of her being attentive to the care of my health. _ 7 OPER 
At last the fanatic married a widow with a large family, and 
Calvin, as might have been supposed, did not find her as prolific 
as she had been with her former lord and master. She had but 
one child by him, and that was still bern, and the saint seemed 
thoroughly indifferent to the fact. Having established his 
church under the name of Presbiteries, Calvin imposed upon the 


elders the following ridiculous oath :— 


| I swear, according to the charge given me, to watch over all scandals, to 
Hinder all idolatries, blasphemies, and misdemeanours, which are 8 to 
the honour of God and the reformed order of the Evangelical Church. When 
I discover = thing which ought to be reported to the Consistory, I will do my | 
duty without hate, tavour, or affection, but solely to maintain the Church in 
good order and in the fear of the Lord. | N 


As to his clergy, he put forth the following monstrous preten 


Sions:— | 85 
The minister is the most magnificent image of the Deity, when he walks by 
the light of the Eternal Word. Let others glery in their power, he is superior 
to that of all earthly dominations. His mission is to make every living thing bend 
beneath the yoke of the Word; he brings down the my rom their seat and 
exalts the humble and meek.” It is his part to extend the kingdom of God, and 
deat down Satan under his feet: to feed the flock, to chase away the wolves; 
do teach the docile, to chastise the incredulous, and if it be necessary, to call 
down lightning from heaven, and launch the thunderbolt in the name of 
Jehovah. The minister or 2 is as necessary to Christian society as light 
or heat to the physical world, wed} Hen | | | | 
This Calvin, like all fanatics, was a dreadful inflictor of torture. 
He pretended to take, or did take, the Levitical Law as his autho- 
rity, and he, in revising the law of Geneva, enacted that adul- 
terous wives were to be drowned, thrown naked in the lake, 
without condescending to inquire into any palliating cireum- 
| Stances, Confessions of adultery were extorted by the rack, and 
one man having, under torture, confessed adultery, which he 
Probably never committed, was sentenced to be flogged through 
the city, and kept in chains for ten years. Calvin sentenced a 
Child to be hanged for cursing its parents : another child to be | 
publicly whipped for calling her mother a she devil. After innu- 
merable cases of insane cruelty, we come to those of burning old 
women aliye as witches. These infamies, which are little noticed | 


O——_ 
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burning his adversary alive. This story is s 


In the life of this cruel maniac, give place to the more prominent | 


crime of Calvin in burning Survetus. This Survetus chose to 5 
enter into a controversy with Calvin, and the latter, bein 


thoroughly unable to refute his antagonist by argument, assum 


the old and well-established, and ena ry practised, right"of | 


eiently well known. 
Calvin te support his speculative opinions, most of them | 


thoroughly absurd and destruetive of virtue and happiness, cared 
not whom he executed, or how many he tortured. His maxim 
8eems to have been“ The more numerous the victims the more 


certain the truth.” He has left about 5,000 sermons behind him, 


and they display a mind terribly ferocious. He dwells 2 |. - 
on every part of the Bible that relates to severe punishment and | 
violent death. He revels in hewing Agag to pieces, on the mas- | 


8acre of the Canaanites, and the massacre of the priests of Baal by 
Elijah. We are glad to say that this cruel and vindictive monster 
has ou lived his fame, even in Geneva itself, for it is not more 
than six years ago that a scheme was got up in Geneva to erect a 


monument to his memory, and even the Clergy themselves repu- 


diated the project with something like abhorrence. We wish that 
M. Audin's work could be translated into English, and even into 


Scotch and Irish, for the benefit of the people of Ulster, for, with- 

_ out severity or exaggeration, the work shows Calvin in the most 

terrific character of cruelty and blind delusions. We have no 

hbesitatien in saying that ere five years are passed an entirely new 
Species of book will be got up, most beneyolently and beneficially 

fot the middle and lower classes exposing the follies and dreadful © 


cruelties to be found in the writings of the Father of the Church, | 


and of the fanatics of more modern authority. 
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Lord Cobham's life was collected from 
the rolls of parliament, Bale's chronicle, 


For s martyrolog y, and our earlieſt Engliſh 


| Hiſtorians. With relation both to Wicliff 
and Lord Cobham, I examined the manu- 


ſcripts of the Britiſh muſeum, where I hoped 


to have found a great variety of materials. 


1 found ſome; 3 but fewer than I expected. 
Lenfant's very accurate, and judicious 5 
hiftory of the council of Conſtance, was of 
great uſe to me in the lives of John Huſs, 


n Jerome of Prague. I examined the 
_ earlieſt and beſt accounts I could meet with, 


of the progreſs of the reformation in Bohe- . 1 
mia; but in all conteſted points I relyed 15 
5 chiefly on Lenfant 8 judgment, whom I may | 


venture to call my principal guide. 8 


With regard to Ziſca, x was more at 4 


loss. It hath been the misfortune of this 


chief to have had no ſober hiſtorians. Eneas 
Sylvius, the principal, and from whom the 
generality of writers have taken their leading : 
5 facts, though a courtier, ſeems to have. vrit- 
ten in the ſpirit of a monk. Credulous, and 
85 prejudiced, he appears ſcarce to deſerve a 
higher rank in letters than our own legendary 
writers. Where Lenfant's judgment affiſted 
e Ns me, 


3 PO8ETSCREPT. 
me, I followed without fear; but where he 
forſook me, I was obliged to wander among 
a variety of ſtrange, and inconſiſtent accounts; 
and with ſome difficulty picked out a pro- 
bable road. I make no queſtion but Ziſca 
won as many battles, and took as many 
towns as are aſcribed to him; and that the 
conſtituent parts of his hiſtory reſt upon a 
good foundation of credit; but his actions 
are related ſo much i in the air of romance, : 
that I found it neceflary, in the painter's 
language, to keep down the colouring 8 
much as poſſible. Livy, ſpeaking of ſome _ 
romantic writings of his own country, from 
which he was obliged to copy; cries out, 
Hec ad oftentationem ſcene gaudentis miraculis 
aàptiora, quam ad fidem. I am afraid in ſome 
inſtances, this character is too nearly allied 5 
| to the writings I have been deſcribing. 


I cannot cloſe this poſtſcript without a "ml 5 


ſtrictures on the moral, as well as literary 1 

character of Eneas Sylvius. This zealot, in 

his uſual exaggerated manner, hath taken 
great liberties with the reformers; indulging 4 

”, himſelf ; in a rancour of language againſt 
them, which mult be offenſive to every ſober 


Chriſtian. 1 could produce ; a variety of ex- 
| amples; 
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amples; but ſhall content myſelf with one. 
The reader may recolle& the account he 
| gives of the Taborites after the ruin of their | 
affairs; from which any impartial perſon 
would be led to conclude, that they were a 
brave, liberal, inoffenſive, hoſpitable, and 
religious people. How greatly therefore are 
We ſurprized to find our author concluding 
to this effect. : | 
I have now given you, fays he, Hake 
= --- account of this habitation of the devil, this 
5 temple of Belial, this kingdom of Lucifer. 
I had imagined. indeed, that this people 5 


differed from us only in one, or two points: 


| but I find them confirmed heretics, mere in- 
| fidels, little better than atheiſts, and with- 


out any form of religion. Every hereſy, 


every impiety, every blaſphemy, which hath 
infected Chriſtendom, hath fled hither for 
refuge; and hath here met with a ſafe aſy- 
lum. For my own part, 4 thought myſelf 
ina land beyond the frozen ocean, among 
Bar barians, even among Cannibals; for in 
all the earth there are ſurely no ſuch mon- 
ſtrous people as the Taborites. et even to 
thele ſacrilegious, and moſt abominable men 


did the emperor Sigiſmond grant a city; nay 
E 
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he allowed their liberty to wretches, whom 


not to exterminate v was a ſcandal to Chriſten- 
dom.” 
. With ſuch freedom low the licentious 


pen of this writer treat theſe reformers. His 
cenſures are entirely founded on their opi- 
nions. Of their practice he ſays nothing. | 
That indeed was irreprehenſible. But among 
bigots, morals are always infinitely lower 
rated than opinions. Had the faith of the 
Taborites been unqueſtioned, their practice . 
however licentious, had been unqueſtioned = 
too. But to ſee the real value of the invec- 
tives of this author, let us examine him a 
little cloſer ; and inſtead of condemning him 
in the groſs for his opinions, let us treat him | 
more fairly, and uy his opinions by his 5 
. Practice. 1 


A volume of his Gro. "EO 8 


him: ſome of which appear to have eſcaped 
into public among the croud. In theſe let- 
ters, among other paſſages, the following 2 
Will ſufficiently ſhew, what licence he i- 
dulged i in point of morals; 5 ſome of which 5 


paſſages fell from him e even in n his n more ad- 5 
vanced age 


5 1 


POSTSCRIPT. 1 
c Adviſing a friend about a wife, he thus 
ſpeaks, (epiſt. 45. ) Eg de me facin conjectu- 
ram plures vidi, amavique feminas, quarum 
exinde potitus, terdium Magnum fuſcepi : nec / ” 
 maritandus fierem, uxori me Fan Fg | 
conſuetudinem nefciam. 
In his 15th letter he tells a Jong ory of - 
his debauching an Engliſh lady in the low 
countries; and triumphantly thus exults, 
ſeis qualss tt gallus fueris ; nec ego caftratus 
fum, nec ex frigidorum numero. 5 
Repining at the approach of age, 22 
bercult, (ſays he) parum meriti eſt in caſtitate; 
nam, ut verum fatear, magis me Venus  fugi-. 
rat, quam ego illam 07e. Epiſt. 92 
Deſcribing the ſupple methods, by which 
he propoſed to obtain preferment, Me regi, 
(fays he) mnſinuabo, regi parebo, regem ſe- 
ar, uod i is volet, et ego volam, nulla i mre 
> adverſis ero, nec attingam alrud, 440 1 fla- 
tum meum non reſpiciat. Ego peregrinns fum : 
confi fum ih eſt Gnathonis ae m ju c1pet * 
giunt, dio; ne gant Nev. Epiſt. 4 5. 
Of the pleaſures of wine he ſpeaks in ſuch 
" fedling language: as only a profeſſed volup- 
tuary could uſe. Vinum ine alit, me juvat, 


me oblectat, me beat. Epiſt. 92 
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And that we may not be at a loſs for a key 


to all theſe illuſtrious paſſages, he takes care 
to give us one himſelf. Non fieri poteſt (ſays 
he) umn animuum bun prodat 7s, guz plurima 
feribit. —Nudus fum, et aperte loquor . Veſtem 
 Omnem rejtcto, nec laboro, cum TO Epiſt. 
07 1 
Such is the teſtimony, which Encas - 
Sylvius hath given us of himſelf. It may 
ſerve to invalidate what he hath ſaid of 
others; as it ſeems entirely to ſhew that his 
cenſures are founded upon a mere difference 
of opinion, without any regard to practice; _ 
which is one of the characteriſtics of bi _ 


guys. 


"They, who are not eg N tlie 


hiſtory of this Writer, will be ſurpriſed to 
Hear, that the man of whom we have this 
authentic character, was not only a pope; _ 
but is ackno) wiedged 4 by the generality of 
popiſh writers, as one of the moſt reipec- 
pectable of all the > Romy an 3 


| 8er ee > 55 


EXPLANATION 


or THE 


* 25 A x E 8. 


II. 


A pillar, (the emblem of chriſtian forti- 
tude) adorned with a crown of martyrdom, 


N ſupports lord Cobham in his ſufferings. The 


other appendages point out his knighthood, 
peerage, and protection of arms. 5 


SA 
act 


"HE IE De of Wicliff are repreſented 
28 founded on ſcripture. The ſcourge 
18 meant to characteriſe the acuteneſs and 
ſpiri it of his conteſts with the regular clergy | 

of his time. The taper repreſents him as 
deſtined to the work of enlightening man- 


5 kind. 


EXPLANATION, G. 
III. 


Hut i is repreſented as reſting firm upon 


the anchor of faith. The poſt, the mana- . 


cles, chain, and crown of martyrdom ſhew 


his ſufferings, and their reward. 


Iv. 


* be dragon ending 516 fruitleſs rage 85 


againſt the medallion of Jerome repreſents 


the unavailing fury of Romiſh perſecution, | 
The flaming fire-brand characterizes ne 
h of a] ys . 


v. : . 


The PEN” of i is drawn in 4 dos 


fence of religion ; which 1s characterized by 

N bible, untied to diſtinguiſh itas a proteſtant 

- On His medallion, reſting upon arms, 
1 repreſents him as military reformer. 


"0; A bY 


| was laid in 
James Lister, minister of the church and congregation worship- 


2 NEW BAPTISY CHAPEL. 

| | — — \ — — 
On WN last the foundation · stone of a new Baptist chapel 
ope- street, corner of Myrtle; street, by the Rev. 


ping in Lime-street Chapel. 
The Rev. HENRY DOWSON, of Bradford, Yorkshire, intro- 


duced the service by an appropriate prayer. Mr. John John- 
son, of Hatton garden, then deposited a bottle. in which was 


enclosed the following inscription:— The foundation stone of 
this chapel, erected fer the worship of Almighty God, in con- 


nexion with the denomination of Christians called Particulay ; 
Baptists, was laid on Tuesday, the 4th October, 1842.” (With 
the names of the minister and six deacons subscribed.) Some 


coins were placed with the bottle. | 


——— 


RIChARD HouGnToN, Esq., of Rodney-street, then, ins. 
short speech, presented to the Rev. James Lister a silver 


trowel, with which he, in the usual manner, smoothed the 
mortar on which 
placed, tz 


Mr. LISTER. addressed the assembly in a short speech. He 


adverted to the circumstances which led to the erection of the 


present building. He and his people had worshipped in Lime- 8 
Street Chapel since 1803, but it was now required by the Corpo- 


ration of Liverpool to make room for alterations and improve- 


ments in that quarter of the town: they were, therefore, ne- 


cessitated to look for another site and to erect another house. 


He next adverted to the purposes for which this house was to 
be raised. He disclaimed any idea of consecration as conneeted 

with local holiness; he knew of no sanctity connected with any 
building, as such, under the Christian economy. Under the 
Mosaic economy, when the church was taken for a nation, and 
that nation was placed in a selected country, one place was 


chosen by the Most High for his residence, where he manifest- 
ed his visible presence. There were the ark, the cherubim, the 


Shechinah or glory, —-there the altar, and there alone was every 
_ 8acrifice offered. But, under the present dispensation, the 
church is called from all nations. No place is consecrated ; _ 
_ God dwells not in holy places, but in holy men, and is present 


iu a special manner wherever men are met together in the name 


of his Son. But, though the place is not consecrated, it is set 


apart for the worship aud service of Almighty God, as far as it 
can be secured for that high purpose by human means. He 


next adverted to the principles of the denomination which were 


| to be maintained in that chapel. He and his friends, he said, 


were Protestants, and one. of the several sections composing 


that large body which stood apart from the Roman Church, 
or the church in connexion with the Bishop of Rome. Among 
the Protestants united in the great principles of the Reforma- 
| tion were various communions of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 


Independents, Methodists, Baptists, and others. The Particu- 


lar Baptists, with whom he and his friends were connected, 


held the great principles of Protestantism avowed in the public. 


standards of the English, Scottish. and Lutheran ehurehes, 


established in their respective countries, and preached by the 


| eminent and holy leaders of the Reformation, —Luther, Calvin, 


Cranmer, Knox, and others. They were called purltcutar Bap 
tists, in distinction to the i ,t Boptists, who held Armenian 


| tenets; and they were Baptists, as practising immersion in the 


administration of baptism to the exclusion of pouring or sprink- 


ling. aul as confining it to those who professed faith and 

frepentance. While inthis they differed from other Protestants, 
they loved them, and desired to co-operate with them in ever 

| good work. Mr. Lister then adverted to to the principles they 

| enjoyed in this free country, under the present Government 


They could meet publicly, and choose an open site, and erect 
2 chapel for the purpose of worshipping Almighty God, accord- 


ing to the dictates of their consciences. Before the present 
family came to the throne, their predecessors had been com- 
+} pelled to hide their chapels, and to meet secretly; but now, 
under the shade of Royal protection, they had full liberty to 
| avow their views, and to observe their modes of religious ser- 
| vice. They were bound by gratitude, as well as by conscience, 
| to be loyal snbjects, and to Fray that the Throne of their be- 
loved and youthful Queen might be established in wisdom, 
justice, and merey. He concluded by expressing his ardens 
desire to have the united prayers of other Christians, in con- 


junetion with those of his own flock, for the prosperity of the 
cause of truth and righteousness among them, aud among all 


other Christian communities, and for its final triumph through- 
_ | out the whole carth. Mr. Lister closed the service by praxer. 

| Many persons of various classes were on the ground, and the 
| weather was beautiful. Oey 

The trowel bore the following inscription :—** Presented te 
the Rev. James Lister, during a period of forty years the faith- 
ful pastor of the church and congregation assembling in Lime- 

street, on his laying the foundation-stone of the new Baptist 
| Chapel, Hope-street, 4th October, 1842.—Richard Houghton, 


Chairman of the Building Committee.” 8 f | 
The building will be in the early style of Gothie architecture, 


| | and the design is that of Mr. W. H. Gee, architect, Castle- 
Street. 
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The Rev. Robert Montgomery, alias Robert the 
Devil, as Thomas Hood 4 naughtily named him, 
In commemoration of his having sung of © Satan,” is, 
we fear, incorrigible by criticism, but he richly 
merits its lash for his reiterated offences against good 
taste and common sense. In his boyhood Robert 


Montgomery published tumid trash and wordy non- 


Shame on all those who take no delight in witness- 


and prates with irreverent familiarities about the 


Sense, whichsundry religious young ladies and dreamy | 
dowagers mistook for pious poetry, and in his ma- 
ture age, instead of repenting of his puerile prolu- 

ions, he persists in his scribbling sins. Many au- 
 thors who have lived to be illustrious have written 

in their early years matter vastly inferior to their 

later productions; there is a wide disparity between 

the Giaour or The Bride of Abydos, and the Hours 
of 1dleness, though the last did not deserve the lash- 


ing it received from the Edinburgh reviewer; but all 


— wh— — —— 


the faults of Robert Montgomery as an author re- 


main unaltered, if, indeed, they are not rendered 
Worte by time. There stands prefixed to Robert's 
flürst poem on The Omnipresence of the Diety— 
we ought rather to say his first professedly 
_ devotional poem, for Robert did not start in 
me religious, but the low satire line—in the 
front of this volume there is a portrait of him- 
_ elf, a precise fac-simile of those waxen heads for 
the exhibition of perukes which may be seen in any 
hkairdresser's shop window, but the velf-satisfied 
_ gimper which irradiates Robert's countenance, we 
take to be a faithful index of the qualities of his 
conceited nature. In some verses written by him 
self of himself, Robert modestly announced that he 
was rich in talents, though in fortunes poor!“ 
I he very selection of such subjects as the © Om-| 
nipresence of the Deity,” The Messiah,“ Satan,” | 


“ Judgment,” by a mere youth, for Robert was not | 


1329 when the first was published, is a proof of egre- 
_  gious presumption. We are aware that some geod- | 
natured people welcomed these effusions as evidence | 

of precocious piety, but we do not consider them as | 
either a proof of personal piety in the writer, or cal- 
_ culated to promote its healthy growth in others, | 


ing genuine devotion in the young; but we cannot 
recognize these displays as betokening the possession 


of deep feeling: the truly pious adore in solitude and | : 


silence, the pert and forward puppy steps forth | 


awful realities of the unseen world. We confess' 


our concurrence with Dr. Johnson's opinion that 


Poetical devotion is rarely pleasing. With reference 
To the grandest devotional poem ever composed by 


 __ uninspired man, we need scarcely say we mean 


Milton's Paradise Lost, Dr. Johnson observes— | 
We all indeed feel the effects of Adam's disobe- 
dience; we all ein, like Adam, and, like him, must 
all bewail our offences; we have restless and insi- 
dious enemies in the fallen angels; and in the 
blessed spirits we have guardians and friends; in 
the redemption of mankind we hope to be ineluded; 
and in the description of Heaven and Hell we are 
surely interested as we are all to reside hereafter | 
either in the regions of horror or of bliss. But of 
the ideas suggested by these awful scenes, from some 


we recede with reverence, except when stated hours 


require their association; and from others we 
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- ghrink with horror, or admit them only as salutary 
inflictions—as counterpoises to our interests and pas- 
sions. Such images rather obstruct the career of 
E fancy than incite it. Pleasure and terror are, in- 
| | deed, the genuine sources of poetry; but poetical 
| leasure must be such as human imagination can at 
| Least conceive ; and poetical terror such as human 
strength and fortitude may combat. The good and 
evil of eternity are too ponderous for the wings of 
wit: the mind sinks under them, in passive help-| 
lessness, content with calm belief and humble ado- | 
It was a pity that Robert Montgomery had no 
preceptor at hand to point his attention to this 
Bound advice, but it is more than probable that his 
mind would have proved inaccessible to conviction— 
Iearus would burn his wings, spite of his sage 
JJ. ĩ ͤ d le nh 
| Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” “ 
MWe have somewhere read a stery ef St. Augus- 
tine which conveys an appropriate. rebuke to that 
gpecies of presumption which we are taking this 
opportunity to reprove :—The holy man, wearied 
with meditation on the attributes of the Godhead. 
once fell asleep, and dreamed that he was wander- 
ing on the seashore, where he saw a fair boy dip- 
ping a small vessel in the waves, and then pouring 
its contents into a hole in theſsand, © O, silly boy, 
_ exclaimed Augustine, thinkest thou to pour the 
Waters of the great deep into that narrow space?“ 
„ 0, vain man, replied the child, and dost thou 
expect, with thy finite mind, to find out the Al“ 


mighty to perfeetion?“ 


7 — — 
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Ihe fate of the Paradise Lost might have warned 
Robert Montgomery (we half repent of having 
named this presumptuous poetaster in the same sen- 
tence with the author of that divine poem) against 
the W of sacred subjects for uninspired 
song. To his task Milton brought the united force 
of genius and study; whatever treasures could be 
drawn from ancient lore or modern science were 
_ accumulated in his capacious mind; whatever could 
illustrate or adorn his lofty verse were wielded at 
will by that ooo er and yet how s8eldom 
is the Paradise Lost perused in comparison with _ 
those sweet poems of human interest “Allegro and 
I Penseroso? All men of cultivated taste have read 
that stupendous poem once, but how few recur to 
it again and again! Paradise Lost, obgerves| 
Dr. Johnson, with unaffected honesty, is one of 
the books which the reader admires, and lays down, 
and forgets to take up again. None ever wished it 
longer than it is. Its perusal is a duty rather than 
a2 pleasure. We read Milton for instruction, retire| 
harassed and overburdened, and look elsewhere for 
recreation: we desert our master and seek for com- 
| ions, NE | | 5 
But what did Robertulus Montgomery bring to 
sustain him in a flight where Milton's wing has 
flagged? Ignorance and empty self-sufficiency. We 
do not consider ourselves as passing an unduly | 
severe sentence upon the poetical productions of the 
Minister of St. Jude's, Glasgow,“ in saying that 
they were born of ignorance, are addressed to igno- | 
rance, and are applauded by ignorance. The Om-| 
mipresence of the Deity” is made up of cantos of 
religious slang, the patots of Exeter-hall and the 
 eonventicle, unrelieved by the suggestions of philo- 
_ j8opbhy, and unredeemed by any manifestation of 


possible intentions, we feel bound to say, that his 


common trick of reviewers, is «hen they want to de- 


have tg#leaus for everything; we have seen tableauy 


ness, from Paradise to Pandemonium; but, in the 


piety or truth. Mr. Montgomery may have in- 
nded to convey ideas of virtue and religion, but 
good intention cannot be urged in arrest of the 
critic's judgment. Mediocrity is not permitted unto 
poets, as Mr, Montgomery, who has been to Oxford, 
must have read in Horace: 
e „ Mediooribus esse poetis A 
Non Di, non homines, non concessere columyte.” | 
which, for the benefit of the ladies, has been thus 
freely rendered :— : . 8 | 
„ Gods, men, and columns wreak a vengeance summary 
„On middling verse like that of Bob Montgomery,” | 
Allowing Mr. Montgomery credit for the best 


principal poems are overspread with every conceiv- 
able blemish of bad taste. Lord Byron said, © the 


| 8 a work to give no quotations from it.” 

We have no wish to depreciate the works of any 
author unjustly, and certainly not those of one who 
has probably been actuated by good motives, how- 
ever he may have failed in his performance, and so, 
to justify the sentence we have passed, we will make 
some extracts from * Luther, a Poem,“ the last of | 
Mr. Robert Montgomery's offerings to the public, 
the offspring of his mature muse. We will first give 
Mr. Montgomery's own exposition of his purpose. 
The following pages are an attempt to reflect in a 


1 . 


Poetical form, by a series of mental tableau, gome | 


of the prominent features and prevailing expressions 
in the life, character, and work of the fearless 
JJ... oo 4 
It has been the fancy and fashion of late years to 


for teaching young ladies history; we have assisted, 
as the French say, at tableau at private theatricals| 
in country houses, and at the Adelphi Theatre; wee 
have beheld tableau of every conceiyable personage | 
and plaee from the angelic host to demons of dark- | 


name of good taste, a series of mental tableau” 
to illustrate the life of Luther, — 5 
The solitary monk that shook the world. 
Oh, fie! pugh! . | I et, © 
However, Mr. Robert Montgomery has made this, 
attempt, which we think, could the “ fearless Lu-| 
ther” be revived, would almost provoke him to 
throw his inkstand at the Glasgow preacher's head, 
- as he once did at the dim and dusky shadow which! 
his excited imagination bodied forth as the actual“ 
presence of that infernal being whose fell powers the 


= 1d Robert has al 1tured to sing, The mode 
In ch Mr: Montgomery has addrewed be 40. 


the exhibition of his © mental zadleauz””—his poetieal 
ee ria—his © priestly meledrame,” to 
borrow a phrase of his own—is after the following 
fashion :—He selects some passage from Luther's 
Table Tall, which we are pleased to hear is likely to be 

published shortly in an English dress 2 competent 
translator, or from his familiar letters, in which the 
energetic reformer records some incident in his 
strange eventful history, or some sensation of his 
frequently vexed and ever ardent spirit; and this 
passage Mr. Montgomery proceeds to render into 
what, we suppose, he designates verse. Eæempli 
gratia:— It was a beautiful day,” writes Luther 
from the Wartburgh, his Patmos, as he was wont to 


| call that sheltering retreat It was a beautiful day | 
when we departed from Worms. Firmly convinced 
of the truth of the opinions we had maintained, | 
felt no uneasiness—no fear. I knew that God, whose 
servant I am, would protect me from my enemies, 
while my friends who remained faithfully attached 
to me, sang hymns of joy for our victory over the 
Pope and his supporters. External nature seemed 
to invite us to happiness, and by her sweet smiles to 
promise us deliverance. The fields looked green, 
the trees were covered with verdure, the sun shone 
Ibrilliantly in the firmament, and the birds would 
| perch on the branches and delight us with their 
| warblings. One or two would commence singing, 
| and then they would all at once, both old and 
| young, join in full chorus, and so long, that it is 
marvellous how voice and breath can endure it. I 
wondered whether the Pope and his cardinals at 


| : 1 Lo could produce such noble and gallant atten- | 
= - MD | 1 V 
A © This is beautiful exceedingly,” this is the ele- 
quent expression of a true poet's feelings, this may | 
be called fine gold, and thus Mr. Montgomery pro- 
ceeds to gild it?: 8 8 
| © And did not he a beauteous symbol trace 
„ Between the gladness of his free born soul 
And nature's jubilee ef sun and breeze, . 
Heaven guarded Luther. On his homeward track, 
From that vrond Diet, where a miser's son | 
„ O*erawed the princes in their ball of pride, | 
Shooting brave arrows of resistless truth . 
„ From God's own quiver, through the heart of Rome, | 
„ The erystal radiance of consummate noon cn 
Around him shined; and ha- k from forest-bonghs 
_ © Amidst whose branches play'd the gipsy breege | 
| 5 A quiring populace of birds resound | 1 
=: Es Their sweet hosannahs and their summer hymns; 
=: 5 | And high o'er all the patronizing sun | 5 
11 5 Eyed like a parent the rejoicing earth _ 
1 a | „„ „ Beneath him basking in & sleep of smiles. 


1 | Tas thus the conntenance of nature shined 
[ & beaming response bright on Luther's heart. 


| „ Bgy the rich welcome of their sunny joy; 
WT | : © Meadow and tree intelligently wore 3 
1 An aspect touch'd with some respondent hae 
1 | 10 all within him. In that mood intense 
- | $4 COLI I. rapture was religion, while the mind 
1 | | „ © Revell'd in radiance, like a lark that sings 

f 


{1 EE hens s All elements his counterpart assumed. N 
| 


1 5 Enn sunshine, or a bee that basks in bloom. 
A His jey was God experienced, and himself 
* | — _ © Abgorb'd, or sunk in that abysma! Ee | 
I | | e No plummet line of language ever sounds.“ „„ 
But we must desist, lest we should surfeit our 
readers with sweets: it is too much to ask a guest 
to eat at a single sitting a whole pot of honey or of 
]treacle—a confection more @ la Montgomery than 
the pure distillation of the bee. Let us cull another | 
Isample:—“ J rose last night,” writes Luther in an- 
| other letter from the Wartburgh, in the middle of | 
the night, and looked from my window, I saw the 
stars and the majestic vault of heaven sustained with- 
_ | out my being able to 8 the pillars upon which 
| the Master Builder had supported it. Yet it trem- | 
1 bled not. There are those who search for the 
i! : | columns on which it rests, and would fain touch 
them with their hands; but as they cannot do this, | 
| : | they are filled with terror, lest the heavens should 
=... fall without their aid to support them. I still gazed, | 
Up aaAldaãand saw heavy clouds, charged with water, floating 
over my head, like a suspended ocean. Neverthe- 


less, TED did not fall, but saluted me solemnly, 
and passed along. As they were passing I discerned 
underneath the arch which ha batted them, a 

beautiful rainbow with its delicate colours and aerial 
texture; heavy as were the clouds, they rested 
safely upon it. Let us not fear that the rain will 
fall, and that we shall perish by the flood. Our 


[arch may In to os * » the clouds hea 
but we shall trength.” 45. 


To ER th pid Mr . grandeur of this 
imagery our Jos -emulous frog inflates himself to 


the very verge of bursting ; his efforts are _ 
n to beheld... | 1 


« Inops, potentem dum vult imitari, perit.” 


&* gublime of privilege ! to be alone | 

„ And hold communion with celestial love 
In the hnsh'd temple of the voiceless mind, 
| : Where thought is hpi = and Religion want, 

4 No liturgy save what the heart inspires 
In pensive solitude our God unyei 8 | 
Those charms almighty which the vile scene | 
| „Of the vex'd world is all too vain to prize, 

Then Truth ascends our being's mental Ons | 

__ Jo rule and regulate the life within; 

While round us shades of a hereafter steal, 
Till conscience with prophetic eye 
| * Rehearses what the judgment day will act 

% When earth's biography shall be unrolled 

« Under the _ eternal, read aloud a 1 9 
To men an _— Now from sense dawn 

3 4 That soul (which next to awful Godhead hides To 

Peep within deep unfathomably retired), | 

be anatomizing search begins to send 

2 85 „Down her own d 

— Dwarfing to nothing systems, suns, and worlds!“ 


3 


epths, and there a deer i” E 8 


127 Oh! dear, we are out of breath; siste, Robertule, | 5 
Isiste. Luther speaks of gazing on the sky, of look- | 
ing out of his window; dat this is not 8 for | 


_ | ornate Robert ;— 


_ * Lifting to Heaven his bright, large eyes, burning | 
© With radiant wonder, &e.” 


Any one may see in his portraits, and read in the 


were bright and commanding, but they seem to have 


exerted a basilisk fascination over the entranced Ro- 2 


24 bert ; he absolutely raves when he alludes to them ;— .— 
| “ His radiant eye-balls roll'd OY, 
Their glance of awe along the glowing heavens.” _ 

In other places, we have his © black eye-balls,” 

; and no stage ogre was ever made to roll his orbits 
more W than Luther, when he 1 


| on the rabble is 
6 FR dre ron 8arcastic truth; 7 


Dislodged the virgin, paralyzed the Pope, 
Or laid the monk's Augean darkness bare.“ 


We will now give Montgomery's version of Lu- : 


ther's “Looking out of his window ;”— _ 


© And did not Luther at this dreaming hour, 
His great heart jeld to more than words depict, 
© Bathed in the e ond divinest calm 
« As there he mused, * from his window'd tower 
„ RollVd his black e o'er the star dropt Heavens, . 
- 4 A haley ere seething depths 
Of the l bosom solemnly was breathed : 
While feelings tinged with supernat ral awe, 
„But tender, round him cast a mingled spell 
Like opal gleams in eyvanacent play, 


+ Glances of truth along ths spirit rise, | 3 85 


Oh! to have seen binn in the toll ink ns, 3 


memoirs of his cotemporaries, that Luther's eyes 


2 4 But vanish ere a syllable can seizge 
Their beauty, or their flashing hue describe. 


8 Wordiees the * but „i intense the soene! * 


| Not ever since in Roman prison clank'd 
The fettered Paul his honourable chain, 
And haply through his grated window watch'd 
© The arch of midnight, hath a finer soul $ 
© Look'd o'er the sky than that which gazeth now.” 
Of course Mr. Montgomery is fierce unto fury | 
against Popery, and, like many other zealous indi- 
viduals while denouncing Rome's domineering spirit, 
grows 5 times exceedingly rabid and uncharitable 
* Oh, never in the luxury of lies 5 
| * Hath Hell more wanton d; neye - in this world | 
„ Hath adulation's most besotted dregm 
| * A foul pretence 20 infinitely dared th 
As then around some ruffian Pope began; 
„Fer palsied reason to his sceptre bowed. 
And blasphemy baptized a monster God. | RN 
© Disgust be mute, and horror speechless stand, ® 
„Tis not in words, though syllabled with fire, 
„Or barbed with truths most execrating force, D 
« To paint a Pope—infallibly supreme.” EET. 
We feel no inclination to become apologists |. 
for the Bishops ef Rome—many of them were vile 
enough, and some perhaps were monsters in human 
form; but we will presume to remind raving Robert, Fe 
who often rants in the Mucklewrath yein, that in 
the dark period of history the spiritual tyranny of 
Rome often protected the lowly from temporal 
tyranny. Haughty emperors who were humbled 
at the gates of the Vatican, might reasonably hate 
the Pope; but their subjects had not seldom occasion 
to thank him for interposing between them and an 
oppressor. Unless our memory fails us, this is the _ 
description which Erasmus gives of the habitual 
discourse of Leo X.; and if the picture is even tole- 
rably faithful, we thiz:k most readers will agree with 
us in pronouncing Mucxlewrath Montgomery's pic- 
ture of a Pope drawn in colours somewhat too deeply 
dark: —“ Sed cum convivis e circumstantibus lepide | 
comiterque habitis sermonibus, non de inani, levique | 
materia, sed de Deo, natura, sacris, jure, legibus, | 
vite moribus, aliorum gestis, c&terisque rebus | 
quæ summæ eruditionis ac perspicacis ingenii dignæ 
vize fuerint . 6 EL os 
Alfter trembling at the horrific picinre of the 
Beast Apocalyptic” which Montgomery presents 
do our new, we derived congolation from his assu- 
rance that 1 e 


Au his elaws of cruelty are cult. 
0 Or par'd, or polisb'd into harmless peace... 
This simile might, on an emergency, serve as à new 
_ exemplification of the © Art of Sinking.“ 
3 bak. suspect it would only weary our readers were 
we te give more samples of these thundere + a 
kd. rar pl hone lape f 
That startled Leo from pontifie sleep.?“ 
| For our own parts, we eonfess, that this „ geries of | 
mental tableauz has lulled us during its exhibition 
more frequently to sleep than startled our pontifio 
repose ; but, in conelugion, we will give the very best 
passage in the volume, and will, by way of farewell, 
intimate to Mr. Montgomery, that if he will only 
Urite in the following comparatively easy natural 
style, he may yet win our praise. His motives may 
have been always ood, ut hitherto his poetical 
Performances, from Sazan down to Luther, have been 
marked by more blemishes than beauties ;— 7 


o one by one, with timid gleam, and slow, 
Star after star comes WS 3 inte life 


And lustre: radiant, mild, and mournful oft, 
Like the half tears in childhood's r eye 
„Do some appear; while others, rich and round, 
„Like burning jewels dug from mines of light, 

Flash on the forehead of the mellowed sky 

Most brilliantly; or, clustered into groups, 
The rest commingle their associate beams, ; 
„% Dazzling the eoncave. Still, the earth obseared, | 
„Lies dimly veiled, with nmbrage unrelieyved, . | 
Waiting the lamp that lights her beauties up. + 
„And yonder comes it! lo, her queenly brow 2 
* O'er the dusk air the punctual moon uplifts. OR 
And, e'en as music, solemn, deep, and glow, 
Through the dark chambers of dejected mind | 
* Where all is shapelees, oft to order cites ; "FI 
Thought after thought, successive and gerene,— 4 | 
So her wan lustre, as it mildly 8teals © \ 
Deer the mute landscape, tree, and bough, and bank 
disorder draw s 


Each out of dimness dra 
To shape and aspect. _ „ 
„How like the fortunes of the Saviour's Bride 
The moon's _ progress through the heaven appears! 
, 1 


Varied and full, now creseent, now complete 
<« Shaded or dim, and then with radiance clad. 
_ © So hath the Church a long time's clonded scene 
„ Flourizh'd or faded, shined, or suffered gloom, 
But yet, doth travel through her fated round, 
_ © Upward to glory; or, may deeper eyes disoern 
In yon pale symbol of the speechless skyy ö 
The moon-like radiance of imperfect man, 
By grace made holy, but how changeful too? 
But the midnight hour is come. 
_ © The moon with her pale hierarchy girt 
„ Of stars, is glidin to the ocean's brim, 
„ And, listen ! for the chime of far off- bells 
_ « Ofer the dead Sabbath tolls a plaintive tone; 
+ And now, the day is buried, to thy tomb, 
Eternity! with all its hopes and fears 
_ * Gathered and gone! Bat, oh, how thrilld 
The chords mysterious of our secret frame! 
As if the stirrings of a life unborn, On, 
Latent, but loyely, this tranced hour inspired. 
*The dead seen gazing on our hearts again. 
„ lapzes deep, irradiations pure, 1 
Glide through our spirit from a source unknoymn, 
Until (by awful loveliness subdued) 33 
Above the gazer lifts his eye of . . | 
Expressive; youtb, and home, and long-fled days, 
With soft revival touch him into tears 
„ Unshed ; and while the arch of night yet rings 
„With the soft echoes of the sunken chimes 
„Around him, many a thoughtful sigh is heaved _ 
| & O'er visions gone ; while things that once becharmed | 
The dazzled fancy, pale and eold appear— 5 
„Weeds of the past, which lie on mem'ry's lonely sho re.“ 
O, si sie omnia! But presently after this reall7 
beautiful passage Robert resumes his raving; we 
fear he will never enjoy more than lucid intervals 


go, Luther, a poem. By Robert Mont gomery, M. A, author 


CALvIx's PERSONAL APPEARANCE. — A letter pre- 
served in the Archeological collections of Grenus gives 
us a graphic picture of. Calvin's personal appear- 
ance: “ He resembles an old hermit of the Thebaid, 
emaciated by vigils and fasting, his cheeks colourless 
as that of a corpse ; but his brilliant eyes glow with an 
| unearthly fire. His figure is slightly bowed; the 
bones seem bursting through his skin; but his step is 
steady, and his tread firm.“ 15 


REViVAL OF RELIGI00S PERSEOUTIONS it | 


FRANCE, 


— __— 

Fn 10 THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. | 
Sir, —The paragraph which appeared in The Times of the 

27th of February, respecting the French pasteur (N. Rous- 

bell) who has lately been condemned by tue Central Court 

of Versailles, for attempting to exercise his ministerial office 


2 


"2 Senneville, induces me to solieit your attention still fur- 


ther to this remarkable case. At this moment, while 
we, Sir, are living in the unsuspecting enjoyment of 
our religious freedom, and in all the privileges of a 


. 


fall and free toleration in matters of congcience and of doc- 


trine, the question is, being tried in a neighbouring country | 
whether the persecutiens of the age of Louis XIV. shall be 

again revived, or the descendants of the once execrated | 
Huguenots shall be permitted to enjoy the free exercise of 


their civil and religious rights 


The last public. execution of Protactanta for no | day crime | | 
| than that of professing the reformed religion took place at | 
Toulouse in 1762. The affecting ease of John Calas (one of 
the four persons who suffered on that occasion) aroused the 


_ | 8ympathies of, the French people, who now began to look 


| frequent ; the King's troops were ordered to desist from the 


persons in irretrievable ruin. In 1802 (18th Germinal. 


An. x.) Napoleon reorganized the Protestant worship in 
France, made laws for the consistories, and permitted 
the vasleurs legally appointed to exercise their fanctions | 


in their respective 'congregations; a. certain payment out of 


the public}treasury' was assigned to those past- urs, varying 


from 1,200 f. to 2,000 f. per annum. Five years after the law 


of the 18:h of Germinal was promulgated, 171 pasteurs were 


found to have availed themselves of its provisions, and now 
(1843) tkere are no less than 90 consistorial churches in 
France, with 404 pasteurs, paid by the State, besides 233 at- 
tached to the Confession ef Augsburg. Such is the 


rapid progress which the reformed religion has made | 


in France since it began to rise from its ashes at 


the commencement of the present century, it is cal - = 
_ "ulated that there are not less than & million and a half 
of French subjects (I believe we must call them citi. 


zens) who profess the reformed faith. This formidable 


priesthood in France, and that alarm has been communicated, 
through the Archbishop of Paris and the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, to the Government, and the problem now 
to be solved is, how the Protestant propagation is to be 
checked, and the Charte remain inviolate. The Charter says 
every one shall profess his religion with the same liberty, and 
shall receive the same protection ef the law for his worshipe 


which one would imagine to zignify, when applied to existing 


with disgust upon those frequent immolations of innocent 
victims, and a few words from the pen of Voltaire turned“? 
che current of public opinion against the satellites of the 
Holy Inquisition.“ Persecutions henceforth became less 


pursuit ok the defenceless Huguenots, and a respite was 
| given to the reformed © churches of the desert.“ Louis XVI., 
| prompted by hie counsellors Lafayette and Malesherbes,cauzed 
an inquiry to be made into the social condition of his Pro- : 

_ | tegtant subjects, and upon the report of De Ralhiere, an 

_ | edict was issued in 1787, by favour of which, persons pro- 
fessing the reformed religion were admitted to rights of citi- 
_ zenship. The revolution soon after involved all classes of 


| eneroachment of the old enemy of Rows has alarmed the 


7 


_ vented from entering a town or village to make the best of 


ccireumstances; that a Roman Oatholie priest, and a pas- 
teur of the Reformed Protestant Church, would meet with 


the same protection at the hands of the civil authorities. 


The case has not yet occurred Where a priest has been pre- 


his influence, and extend the authority of his church; 


9 


imprisonment. Hitherto the Protestants of France, thankful 


but it frequently happens that the Protestant teacher 


is rudely assailed by a gendarme, and ordered by the 


mayor of a commune to walk away upon peril of fine aud 


that the dragoons of Louis XIV. can no longer hunt them 


| down in plains and forests, where their forefathers took refuge, 
| have borne these invasions of their religious liberty with 


patience, until at length a ex5e has occurred which appears to 


make the Charte Constitutionelle blush for the chicanery | 


ing was explained, 


of the eonrts of justice. 


Monsieur Roussell is a regularly ordained pasteur of the 
French Reformed Church. He has for some time been the 


editor of a religious journal in Paris, and is held in high esti- 


mation by his colleagues in the ministry. Being at liberty 


to offer his professional services wherever they might be 

Wanted, M. Roussel, at the request of some well- disposed 
persons, descendants (some of them) of ancient Protestan? 

families, went to the town of Senneville to preach to them. 


The good people had provided a room at their own expense 
for the place of meeting; due notice was given to the civil 
authorities, as the law requires; the object of the meet- 
mand at the appointed hour the 
people assembled to redeive the pasteur, The mayor of Sonne- 


ville, not liking the Protes ant faith, or perhaps in the happy 
sSeelusion of a provincial life not having heard ef anything in 
the shape of Christianity except the mass with bell and taper, 


sends his gendarmes to arrest the pasteur Roussell, fines ihe 


person who had dared to furnish the room, and drags the 
innocent minister before the tribunal of Mantes to answer 
the charge of attempting to expound the Seriptnres, Before 


this tribanal, as might be expected, M. Ronssell is condemned 


to pay a fine of 16f. oz be imprisoned. This fact becoming 
known to the Protestant bodies throughout Fran e, memo- 


rials and protests were addressed from all quarters to the 
Ministre des Cultes, and in the meas time the friends of the 


persecuted pasteur determined to appeal to the higher tri- 


bunal at Versailles. They very naturally considered that the 
verdict of an ignorant and bigotted community would be set 
aside at once by a more enlightened tribunal. The profes- 


sional services of M. Odillon B.rrot were retaine?, uot merely 


for the purpose of defending M. Roussell, which was hardly 


thought necessary, but to plea1 the canss of religions liberty 


on behalf o: the Protestants of France. To the surprise and 


consternation of a million and a half of Prench Protestants, 


the Court at Versailles actually confirms the judgment of 
the Tribunal at Mantes, and thereby declares that any one 


of the 39,000 mayors may of his own will and pleasure arrest 


any Protestant minister or teacher who gees to administer 
the consolation of religion in a town or village where there 


tzhere is no fixed pasteur! In justifloation of this decision, 


And to steer clear. of a violation of the (Marte, the Court 
appeals to the 291st art. of the Code Napoleon, and gravety 
_ deelares, that religion, like every other public commodity, 
must be placed under the inspection of the police ; for if it 

wWere not so placed, how could it, asks the astute juriscon- 
Bult, be protected ? and upon this most logical argument the 
Oourt at Versailles decides that religion sball be fined and 
imprisoned, for its better protection, whenever the police 


think fit to pronounce upon its demerits, or upon the unfit- 
ness of its ministers! The Protestant communities have, 


in consequence of this overt attack upon their liberties, risen 

en masse, and the criminal (like Paul of old time) has resolred 
to appeal unto Cœsar; the Cour de Cassa“ ion is now to pro- 

nounce upon the destiny of the re formed religion in France, 
and we are condemned to be silent spectators. 


I rery much fear, Sir, that any remonstrance from this side 


the Channel, in the present state of French feeling towards 
this country, is more likely to do harm to the cause of re- 


ligious liberty than good; but as freedem of speech is still 


left to us, we may venture to deliver our sentiments as well 
upon à violation of the French constitution as upon the an- 
nihilation of the liberties of Poland. Our very volatile neigh- 
boars are actually under the delusion that they have ob- 


tained liberty of conscience for all classes, and yet the pas 
teur Roussell is very probably soon to be imprisoned for no 
other crime than an attempt to exercise his sacred profession. 
M. Roussell has declared it to be his inten“ ion, rather than 
pay a fine, to become, like Paul, a prisoner for the gospel's 
sake, and the communities of Protestants, both Litheran 
and French Reformed, have resolved, if necessary, to follox 
in his steps. | | | 1 
We shall see whether the Cour de Cassation will, by con. 
firming the Versailles decree, give the death. blow once more 
to religions liberty for Protestants in France, If the same 
influence which reached the Tribunal at Versailles should 
follow this cause into the Cour de Cassation, the prisons of 
France will again be filled with the faithful descendants cf 
the Hngnenots, and perhaps to the millions of Reformed 
Christians whose blood yet cries for yengeance npon France. 
many thonsands more vietims may be added in the face of 
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Just published, in one yol. imp. 4to., kalf morocco, price £2 128. 6d., 
A UTOGRAPHIC DOCUMENTS of ME- 
I LANCHTION and LUTHER, the illustrious Protestant Re- 
_ formers. With Notices by 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY. this work, | 
which is dedicated, with permission, to the late Right Rev. Samuel 
Batler, D. D., Lord Bishop of Lichfield, only 250 copies have been 
Printed. It is illustrated with 33 plates of fac-similes. 8 many 
hundred specimens of the various styles of writing adopted by Melanch - 
thon in his Common. place Book, his Marginal Annetationg upen 
printed Works, his Epistolary Correspondenee, and other Documents 
15 „ Preserved in the Library at the Britisk Museum, the Royal and Na- 
ch | tional Library at Munich, and other Collections. The Fac-similes of 
| | the Autograph of Luther are taken from Documents in the Britigh Mu- 
| | zeum, at Munich, and in the pogsesgien of the Author. A few copies | 
are puplizhed with the plates on India paper, WF... four - gui- | 
neas. Printed and published for! the Author, 3, Wellington-s 8 
Strand; and gold by the principal booksellers.“ A very elaborate and | 
curious work has just made its ap mee. We apprehend that the | 
Work of which we are speaking is unique in its kind; It does great ere- | 
dit to the taste and talents of the author. It has been get ap and pre- 
_ | pared at a great expense of time, trouble, and money by Mr. 8. Leigh | 
' Eotheby, and is altogetehr a most praiseworthy production, displaying 
| much research, and a degree of learning upon the immediate gubject 
Which probably ro other individual in Europe pogzeages,” —Morgin 
Chronicle. This volume reminds us of the good old times when no 
pains were spared to clucidate a favourite ect, and the zeal of the| 
investigation knew no bound but such as was imposed by the mechani- 
cal means of illus:rating it. Mr. Sotheby's work does him in finite cxe- | 
db. Nothing that type, paper, and engraving could do for his interes- 
in inquiry has been Bmitted ; and the result is a prodnetion, not only | 
ok great indue:ry and accuracy, but of very curious embellighment and | 
research. It is not in our power ts convey to the reader any idea of the 
| fac-aimiley, portrait, and other remarkable components of the volume. 
We can merely state that the materials sd exhibited are of much value 
and importance; that they must ever command attention and respect 
in a literary peint of view; and that the light they throw on the cha- 
racter of an individual who has exerciged wp great an influence Over the 
religious world entitles them to the best consideration of the intelligeent | . 
me learned, and the picus.” —Literary Gazette. The volume con- 
eludes with a supplemen and very interesting plate from two 
volumes, the Writing of ch eatisfactorily confirms the opinion en- 
ned by Mr. Sothoby, whose zeal and industry Gapiayed on the 
oecasion entitle him to the thanks of alt who are interested in gabjects 
of literary inquiry or antiquarian research. —Morning Herald. Mr. 8. | 
I Leigh Sotheby, who so worthily sustains the professioual charaeter of | 
the eminent (firm of book auctioneers, Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby, 
whose name he bears, as he has succeeded to them in their honoura 
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well to zecurs coples, as the impressslon, from the nature of the under - 
| United hu England Quarte 


i ESE 80 tents of ths yoluao are of un extragrdinary Very eu - 
_ | view, © n d : 
Tons naturs, The origin of the laborious investigation h Mr. Leigh | | | 
' Sotheby has thus impoged upen himself, which | h - 
sg much zeal and aaidulty, And put forth in 80 handzome a form, was = | 
the elreumstance of being intrusted with the care, ſor sale by anction, | nl 
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the marginal angotstions in many of the volumes ose = 10 

reformer Philip Melanchthon; but the want of time prevents 0 

him from substantiating his his corjectures were received 1 
the purchasers with a le amount 
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. Latimer and Luther, many a sincere Christian Eng- | 


do have been, would never have given birth to the 
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facult to point in the 


It would be di pages of 


history to any period more pregnant with momen- 


tous consequences to all mankind than that of the 
English Reformation, and yet from the date of that 
grand religious revolution to the present hour much 
misapprehension of both its character and causes 
has prevailed among all classes of English society. 
Some misunderstand through heedlessness, haste, in- 
dolence, or indifference, while the vision of no incon- 
siderable number is perverted by the mists of reli- 
gious partisanship. Many persons even generally 
well informed talk, and sundry authors write, with 


reference to the reformation, as if it effected some 


instantaneous and at the same time universal 1 


5 from utter darkness to perfect light. It might 


inferred from the current discourse of many, that 


pPrevieus to the times of Henry VIII. of England 
and Martin Luther all Christendom was covered 


with unrelie ved corruption, and buried in the deepest 
darkness, and that God had left himself without wit- 
ness in the world. How wide away from the truth such 


a notion is, every diligent student of Christian anti- 


quity well knows; but, unfortunately for the peace 


of the public mind at present, careful, dispassionate 


inquirers are not nearly so numerous as are noisy, 
rash, and angry disputers. The Reformation was 
produced by a concatenation of causes: the train, 
which was at last fired by the fierce passions of 
Henry VIII., had been accumulating for ages. The 
Church in England had thoroughly the affections of 
the English people; but in every age we may trace 
evidence of the existence of men who discovered 
and mourned over the blemighes which stained her 
beauty. So early as the reign of Henry V. it was 
2 common saying, that if you met three men on 
the high road, two of them would be Lollards. 
There was not wanting, long before the birth of 


lishman, Who, discerning the right path amidst al!“ 
the clouds of Romish superstitions, walked accord- | 
ingly, and by such the mass of the nation was lea- 


vened and prepared for that change which, : : 


had it suddenly supervened upon minds altoge- | 
ther uninstructed, as some exclusive pretenders | 
to modern lights deem those of our ancestors | 


manifold and inestimable benefits which we now 
gratefully acknowledge as flowing therefrom, The | 
change was not, as it is too often ignorantly repre- 
_ gented, a conversion of a people from one faith to a 


mew one, but a purification of one which, through _ 
many causes, had become horribly tainted with =» 


5 cankered corruption. Temxevliyrax r A 
Wit was, in short, a renunciation of evil practices. 
As we have already remarked, the Church pos- 
sessed the affections of the common people, else 
would the sweeping measures of grasping Court 
minions and a lustful tyrant have been precipitated 


by many a year. But the nation at large, regarding 


the Church as the centre of charity, cherished it in 
the face of clerical immoralities, and in spite of their 
conviction of its superstitious observances. All that 
were troubled and broken-hearted, and wearied 


with the din of the world, found an asylum in her 


* 


* 


at | Her convents furnished, in the name of m | 
dod fo the hu | 


ry, shelter to the afflicted, and res 


to the weary. The warrior and politician re- 


ts; and the husbandman preferred they mild 
sway of the peaceful monks to that of ths nde 
baron, who forced him from his home and com- 
pelled him to fight in quarrels with which he had no 


concern. Ia fine, corrupt as she indisputably was, 


the Church was still superior, immeasurably superior, 


in the middle ages to the world. It was in reality 


the centre of religion, no less than, as we have 


briefly noted, the centre of charity. Whatsoever 
was reverent and pious: was in her, whatsoever 


knowledge of a future state of being, of future 
rewards and punishments, whatsoever warning 


: _— 8in was addressed to the consciences of men, 
W 


tion, nay the common acts of agriculture and civilized 


tsoever impulse was given to holiness and devo- 


life, all these were still derived from the Church, 
who with the plonghshare clave the barren moors 
„ And to green meadows chang'd the swampy shores; 


_ * Thinned the rank woods; and for the cheerful grange | 


Made room where wolf and boar were used to range 


Who taught and show'd by deeds that gentler chains | 
| 


ordsworth with no poetic license, but in 


* Jhonld bind the vassal to the Lord's domains? _ 
he ert nt 38 
sings 


accurate accordance with the facts of history. But 


the knowledge which most men have, where they | 


possess any knowledge at all, of the ages in question, 


is a confused jumble not deserving the name of 


-. knowledge, e. 5 
I he propagation of Christianity in this island by 


an Apostle, or, if St. Paul did not set foot on these 


Shores, by one of his companions ; the existence of a 


British Church so early as. the seeond century, as 


t 


4 


8 their world-worn spirit within her clois- 


can be shown from the writings of ancient fathers, 
to whom, be it noted, we here appeal, not on points 


of disputed doctrine, but merely as recorders of 
facts; the continuance of that Church under sad 


vicissitudes, indeed through Danish and Saxon inva- 
sions, but still its abiding continuance ; its gradual 


corruption by monastic intrusions, favoured by the 


rage of the Norman nobles for building monasteries; 


and subsequently the worse evils entailed by foreign 


friars independent of all diocesan or even English 


control ;—all these successive facts, with their almost 


_ innumerable collateral incidents, are necessary to be 


known and pondered by those who would qualify 


cdtmemsel ves to judge of the character, causes, and, we 


will add, consequences of the English Reformation, 


the tutor of Alexander the Great, a much greater 


nerate days. 


kor history lends light to the present, and the past 


is the only index to the probable. So at least wrote 
moral philosopher than may be found in these dege- 


The monasteries becoming independent ef the 


Bishops in whose dioceses they were seated, and 


being subject oy to the authority of the Pope, 
were in point of fact the first places of schismatical 


Worship. But they were soon far outstriped in irre- 
gularity and impropriety by the friars—the Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, Carmelites, and Augustins (to 


enumerate the four principal orders)—who found 
_ their way into England about the middle of the 13th 


days of Henry the faults of the friars were im- 
puted to them, and now no distinction is made 


\  battened on the poor, and the more ambitious, in- 


century, These may be fairly characterized as a 
band of middle age voluntaries living by their wits ; 
and a very good living they seem to have made of 
it, and managed moreover to saddle the Church in 
general with the scandals for which they solely 
should have been beld responsible. The monks, 
though wg better farmers, graziers, and wool- 
_ Staplers than theologians, were still very useful 
members of society in the then state of arts. com- 
1255 and science; but the friars, producing nothing, 


and drawing their gubsistence solely from the cre-| 
_ {ality of the people upon which they practised as 
their peculiar harvest ground, were perfect nuisances; 
and in a very early age their arts were detected and 
caricatured in very - possible way. We have for 
some time möditated a review of several of these 
medieval productions, which will divest many mo- 
dern satires of their claim to originality, and show 
that our ancestors were as witty, if not so refined, 
as the genteel writers of this generation, and needed 
not a Henry VIII. to open their eyes. We hope yet 
to carry our design into execution; meanwhile we 
will mention that friars are occasionally represented 
as foxes preaching with the neck of a stolen goose 
peeping out of the hood behind, or as wolves giving 
Absolution with a sheep muffled up in their cloaks, 
or as apes sitting by a sick man's bed with a crucifix _ 


in one hand, and the other in the sufferer's fob. But © 


the monks were a very different race, though in the 


between monks and friars. The latter were 


either idle or mischievous, the coarser among them 


_ volving themselves in diplomacy and the intrigues | 
of courts, exercised the same sort of influence which | 
im aftertimes was practised by the Jesuits. But the 
_ monks were elegant architects, as the ruins of their 
monasteries to this day demonstrate, and they in- 
dustriously raised the fabries which they 8 
bearing the hod, hewing the stone, felli 


timber. They were good horticulturists, as the 


wWayfar 


mulberry, and fig-tree, and vine stocks still trace- 
able at Tintern, Fountains, Glastonbury, Bolton, 
and on other abbey sites testify., The monks were 
good farmers, for which they were taunted by _ 
the lazy, unprofitable - friars; but they were 
the means of reducing the lands of England to 
cultivation, and conveyed habits of industry and 
2 knowledge of agricultural improvements to the 
rude countrymen among whom they fixed their 
dwelling. Other goodly offices of neighbourhood 
they also performed; they had a medicine-chest for 
the sick poor, and hospitality always ready for the 
ng stranger; they maintained a school for 
the children of the adjacent villages, where they 


were taught grammar and music. and instructed in 


various handicrafts, for the monks were skilful 


| workmen in many departments. They made their 
own clothes and shoes; they were diligent co- 
| piers of books; and it is chiefly through their in- 
_ | dustry that, not only the sacred Seriptures, but also 
many of the classie writers, have been handed doyyn 
nie Forest of Arden. A tale illustrative of the English 
Reformation: by the Rev. W. Gresley, M. A., Prebendary of 
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a panegyric on monks and monkery, we only wish 
to indicate the utility in their day and generation 


of an order of men calumniated too frequently and 
confounded with the lazy foreign friars who 


once, like a plague of locusts, preyed upon every 
European community, Abuses no doubt crept 
into many monasteries, and in the smaller and 


abuses shortly became flagrant, and before their 


dissolution perhaps intolerable. Upon the lesser 
monasteries Henry first pounced, and the larger 
and better governed ones presently were involved in 
the same ruin. The specious pretext advancedby | 
the Reformers of Henry's Court was, that the reye- | 


nues of monasteries might be made more useful to 


restrained by those gentlemen of England whom it 
is Lord John's present employment to traduce. 


lic morality? We leave every Londoner to answer 


that question; but we may record the historic fact, 
that many an English yeoman, contemporary with 
Mr. John Russell, who, to adopt the words of Ed- 
mund Burke, was raised by being a minion of 


Henry VIII.,“ sighed over broad acres, which, erst 


wont to support a charitable monastery, with all its 
constant labourers and dependents, and frequent 
guests, were then devoted to eke out the revenues of 
_ | extravagant and needy noblemen. 


Monks under lax discipline fell, no doubt, like 


f luxury and self-indulgence? Have our Eng- 


to us entire. We do not, however, purpose writing | 


less regularly administered establighments these 


the nation if employed in founding schools and col- | 
 |leges. Ay, marry, but was one of the promises 
| which induced the Commons of England to consent 
to the destruction of the greater monasteries per- 
formed? Not one, we, advised by historic 
facts, reply. So far as the poor and the na- 

tion at large are concerned, is Woburn Abbey 
more advantageously vested in a single nobleman. 
than in a corporation of monks? The Chartists, 
whose cradle Lord John Russell rocked, think not, 
and evince every disposition to act upon their 
thoughts, and would assuredly do so were they not 


There might be, probably there were, irregulari- 

ties of concupiscence occasionally perpetrated in 
convent gardens ; but have the bagnios which have 
flourished subsequently to the conversion of that 
same site to secular uses been less injurious to pub- 


other men, into idle and bad habits; but were those 
habits more indolent and dissolute than those of 
many of the welldoing and the wealthy in this age 


_ [lish gentry,” asks Mr. Gresley, with animation, 


[who live at home at ease —have the loungers at 
our watering-places—our listless continental travel- 
lers, who desert their home and station, and loiter 
away their summers on the banks of Lake Leman, 
and their winters in the luxurious environs of 
Naples —nay, I would almost say has the indefati- 
gable man of business, who consumes his days in 
_ [amassing wealth for himself —have these men any 
right to sneer at the habits of the old monks? T 
think not. Of all charges that of self-seeking and 
luxury is brought forward against any set of men | 
with least grace by the present generation.” | 
It was not our intention, when we commenced this | 
notice of a popular work illustrative of the men and 


} 


times of the English Reformation, to enter into a de- 
| tailed analysis of its contents; for that we cannot af- 
ford space; nor did we propose to discuss disputed 
_ ] doctrines, which we consider to lie apart from the 
journalist or literary critic's office, The recent con- 
duct of many of our contemporaries in the latter re- 
Ispect has often drawn from us of late the cry, 
Something too much of this,” and would that 
.- [we could add, * but now tis pant? 
Me wish to direct attention to the sources whence _ 
sound knowledge may be drawn on moral and poli- 
[tical questions, for ignorance is the fruitful parent | 
_ | of animosity and error. And sure we are, that to 
bring individuals and nations properly acquainted 
with each other is often to reconcile those who have 
Stood aloof, scowling with mutual suspicion, only | 
because they Frere mutually ignorant of each other's ) 
| real character, Parties at the present day rail from | 
one quarter against Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, | 


| and from another fiercely declaim'against the abomi- | 
nations of Rome, who, if they would only turn the | 
pages of history with diligent hand, and search 
them with candid minds, would discover that 
Rome is not all wrong, nor Geneva all right. 
They would discern the wisdom of mutual forbear- 
ance, and walk along their respective paths, if not . 
reconciled, at any rate with reciprocal charity. 
Cranmer, as a very principal mover in the Reforma- 
| tion, has been the mark for abuse and panegyrie al- 
 |ternately, the truth, as in most cases, lying in the 
mean. The same temper which led him to act with _ 
| moderation was che occasion also of his too often 
and too much yielding to expediency, and deferring _ 
to the judgment of men less worthy than him- 
self. Of Ridley it is scarcely possible to speak 
too highly, and we cordially subscribe to the 
| character drawn of him by a contemporary hand, — 
He was wise in counsel, deep of wit, and very po- 
litic in all his doings. He was such a prelate, and 
in all points so good, godly, and ghostly a man, that 
England may justly rue the loss of so worthy a 
| |treagure.” Ridley excelled Cranmer in firmness 
fand Latimer in learning, but Latimer is brought 
most prominently forward in the tale before us, 
und well is his racy humour and genuine old Eng- 
| lish character fitted to adorn it. Of these three 
eminent reformers Latimer has undoubtedly been 
| | the favourite with the people of this country, for his 
feelings were all frank, home, and English. His 
__ | manly intellect, straightforward purpose, zealous 
— deere. and serious yet cheerful honesty, re- 
_ | commended Latimer to his contemporaries above his 
more learned and courtly colleagues. 5 
We must, however, desist from further comment 
on these interesting themes, and, exhorting the young 
to read diligently and examine carefully for them- 
selves, we will conclude with a parting word or two 
of caution to the serious, but over-fervid, partisans 
of the present day. Many among them appear 
more eager to resist error than to attain truth, and 
in their tumultuous anxiety to reform root and 
branch are careless of destroying ; while the vio 
lent spirit of animosity against Rome manifested by 


others proceeds, we fear, in too many instances 
rather from impatience of control, or fro rom Een 
opinions, than from any rational "conviction of the 
superiority of the reformed faith, Let us steer a 

middle course between superstition and irreverence, 
and — to the me of our own reformed faith. 
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TR Martyrs MEMORIAL, —The statues of 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, which have been designed 
and executed for this work by Weekes, the sculptor, arrived 
in Oxford on Friday, and have been safely placed in the 
niches prepared for their reception. We reserve all criti- 
cism upon them to a future opportunity: all we shall now- 
say is, that they appear to be worthy of the artist, and jus- 
tity the confidence reposed in him by the committee of ma- 
nagement. en the ore Herald. | 
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Copy of the Broeches Bible, 1 in black letter, in 
15 —$0 called from the following passage in Genesis 


Hi: 7, And they sewed figge tree leaves together, and 
nina themselve 's breeches;” | | 


PUBLIC SXCOMMUNICATION FROM THE Cnurcn. -A 7 
scene, happily, says a correspondent, of rare occur- 
rence in the present day, took place in the paridh _ 
church of Messing, in this county, on Sunday, the 
25th ult. During Divine service the rector called 
from the congregation a young man and woman, and, 
in the presence of all those assembled, exyelled them 


t opposite doors from the Sacred ediſice.— Esse 
5 Aer. VF 5 . 


Ilenry VIII. allowed no 5 3 to 7004 the 
: Scriptures ; - nor any {emales, except ladies who had 
leisure, and might ask somebody che meaning. 


= Edvard VI. e this law. 
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== 2 Third Edition, 45, | | 

| 2 EARLY CHRISTIANS; their. Manners a | 
| Customs, Trials and Sufferings. | 

n my the Rev, W. PRIDDEN, M.A. | 

Also, Is 6d, P 

THE HY MNS of the CHURCH, mostly Primitive, Collected, 

translated, and arranged for Public Use. By the Rev. J. Chandler, 

NM. A., Vicur of Witley. 


London: John W. Parker, » West Strand. 
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— Third Edition, I) ih | 
TIA MEDIA ; or, the Church of BINS Y our 


rovidential Path between Romanism and Dissent. 
A Sermon preached, before the University of. Oxford, in Christ 
= - ___ Church Cathedral, on _—"— an. 23, 1842. 

| Canon of Christ Church, late Felon” of Oriel 
FEE nw Us Oxford: Parker, London: —— 
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Recently pudieded in two Tal 80. price £1 82., 


 NNATS ek the ENGLISH BIBLE from 1524 


to 1844, By the Rev. CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON, With a 
Portrait of Tyndale and Fac similes of the early New Wenden, 
William Pickering, N. — 
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75 3 | Shortly will be pubished, Þ 8505 | 


TABULAR VIEW of the VARIATIONS i in the 
LITURGY and BAPTISMAL OFFICES of the nog 
of ENGLAN D, from the year 1549 to 1662, | 
| To which is added, 
[- 1 | THE SCOTCH LITURGY. | 
With an Appendix illustrative of the Variations. 
5 By FREDERIC BULLEY, B. D., 
Fellow of St, Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, 
b Oxford : Fer London: Rivingtons. 
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n BOOK E of COMMON PR AIER NOTED, | 
By JOUN MERBECKE. This is a verbatim reprint with the 
Musical Notes, without any alteration whatever. Showing what parts 


of the Service were chanted in the reg of Eisard VI. W miam Piek- 
ering, 177, 3 5 
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On Bsday will be Dubllshed, 
7 MI LIFE, and a DEFENCE of the CONDUCT. | 


and PRINCIPLES, of the venerable and calumniated 
EDMUND BONNER, 
Bishop of London, 
In the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI. , Mary, and 
| Elizabeth ; | | 
In which is considered | 
The Best Mode of again changing the Religion of this Nation, 
B 


We are oing to Rome. 
Festina lente.“ 

On, slow. 
Vol. Svo, 1 10s 6d in cloth. 
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PAT FSTRACTARIAN BRITISH CRITIC. | 
AS? hy " Dpgicuted to the Bishop of London, | 
e. de Tendimus in Latium.“ = 
Pepe 1 


This a7 is  publiched; 1 price wk pd 0 cloth, or 14s = 45a bound in 


HE HISTORY of the: 'CHURC H of CHRIST 


until the Revolution, A. D. 1688, in a Course of Lectures. By 


- the Rev. CHARLES M ACKE NZIE, M. A., Vicar of St. Helen's, 


Bishopsgate; and. Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar 
8 ool, St. Olave, Southwark. | | 
- Lot udon : Smith, er, and Cos, 65, Cornhill. 
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. Mond au, March 25, will be publiſhed, | 
In One. Vo: ume Octayo, ornamented with Five 
7 Copper- plates, 

HE. EAVES: of W IGCLIFF; and 

the moſt eminent of his Ditciples, Lord 
J Cobham, John Hufs, Jerome of Prague, and Ziſca. 
By WIL L I A N GIL P INC M. A. 
Printed for J. Robſon, Book ſeller to her Royal High- 
neſs the Frinceſs Pewager of Wales, in New Bond- 
ſtreet; and fold by B. Law, in Ave-mary Lap e. 


| Tre —— in 6 vols. ok 8 foo, price £18 18., bound in in 
| parchment gilt 


2 COMMON PRAYER, from Edward VI. to Charles II., viz. :=TI, 
| Th First Book of Edward VI., 1549—TII. The Second Book of Edward 
1Y 1552=III. The First Bosk of Elizabeth ©, 1559—TIV. Hampton 
| Jae Book of 1604—V. The Scotch Book of oh les I., 1637=-VI, 
| King Charles II.'s Book, as settled at the Savoy Conference, 1652. This 
| collection of the Books of Common Prayer are uniformly Teprinted in 
| black letter, like the original editions. A few copies of 1652, ad apted to 

the 3 reign, have been printed with the rubrics in red. Prioe 

3 , . bound in parchment. Also uniform with the above, price 

T be Communion Service . Occasional Ofiree of the Church of 
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